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Ir is the purpose of this article to trace and explain the 
origin of the theory known as high-church episcopacy—the 
theory which maintains that episcopacy is of divine appointment 
and is essential to the very being of the Christian church; that 
only he is a true bishop who stands in the direct line of apostolic 
succession, and is consequently in possession of grace handed 
down from the apostles in unbroken sequence; that episcopal 
ordination is not simply expedient, but necessary to the consti- 
tution of the clergy; and that the sacraments through which 
alone the grace of Christ ordinarily operates can be validly per- 
formed only by one episcopally ordained. In a_ well-known 
work on apostolic succession we find the essential features of the 
system concisely summarized as follows: ‘It means, in few 
words, without bishops no presbyters ; without bishops and pres- 
byters no legitimate certainty of sacraments; without sacraments 
no certain union with the mystical body of Christ, namely with 
his church ; without this no certain union with Christ, and without 
that union no salvation.”’* 


*The present article contains the substance of a lecture on the validity of non- 
episcopal ordination, which was given at Harvard University on the Dud/eian foun- 
dation in 1901. 


*HADDAN, Afostolic Succession, p. 14. 
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The question before us is: When and under what circum- 
stances did this theory arise? It is to be observed that the 
question concerns the origin, not of episcopacy, but of this par- 
ticular theory of episcopacy—not of a specific form of church 
government, but of a specific theory of the church and the min- 
istry. 

The first person, so far as we know, to frame a theory of the 
church was the apostle Paul. This is only what we might 
expect. So long as Christianity remained within the confines of 
Judaism, the idea of a Christian church could hardly arise. The 
Jews, God’s elect and covenant people, constituted the true 
church of God, and the early Jewish disciples seem never to have 
thought of separating from it in order to form a new church of 
their own. They were still Jews, distinguished from their neigh- 
bors by their belief in Jesus as the Messiah and by their expec- 
tation of enjoying the blessings of his kingdom so soon to be 
established ; but they were still a part of the Jewish church— 
the chosen people of God.? But when Christianity leaped the 
boundaries of the Jewish race and made a home for itself on 
gentile soil, and when new Christian communities grew up 
divorced entirely from Judaism, the original conception was 
inadequate, and Christians began to recognize themselves as 
constituting, not a mere segment of the old Jewish ecclesia, but a 
new church, a new covenant people, the true Israel of God, 
taking the place of the old and inheriting all the privileges which 
the Jews had forfeited by their rejection of the Messiah. We 
find this idea already in the epistles of Paul, and in the church 
after his time it was very common.? 

But in addition to this genuinely Jewish idea of the relation 
of Christians to God we find in Paul another and totally new 
conception: the church as the body of Christ. It appears 
already in his epistles to the Corinthians and Romans, but is 

2Cf. Acts 1:6; 3:1, 21,23; 10:14ff.; 15:5; 21:21f.; and see MCGIFFERT, 
History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 40f., 63 f. 


3See Rom. 9:6f.; 2 Cor. 6:16; Gal. 3:15; Eph. 1:10; 2:19; 1 Clement, 29, 
64; 2 Clement, 2,14 ; HERMAS, Vis.,i: 3; ii: 4; Barnabas, 5, 13,14; JUSTIN, Dial, 11, 
24, 26, 110, 116, 118 f., 130, 140; IREN US, IV, 8; 9, 3; 25, 1; 34,23 V, 32, 2. 
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taught most clearly and explicitly in his epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians. The basis for this new and striking con- 
ception, which was taken up by some of the early Fathers and 
soon became a part of the common thought of the church, is to 
be found in Paul’s mystical conception of the Christian life as 
the life of Christ within the believer. Into the genesis and 
growth of that mystical view of the Christian life I cannot enter 
here.© I may simply say that it was rooted in Paul’s own expe- 
rience before and after his conversion, and can easily be accounted 
for; but his conception of the church as the body of Christ is 
quite inexplicable except as the outgrowth of his doctrine of the 
individual Christian life. Because Christ dwells in the Christian 
he dwells in the church which is composed of Christians. It is 
not simply that Christ dwells in the universal church, the body 
of Christians the world over viewed as one whole, but Christ 
dwells in every part of the church, because he dwells in every 
Christian who goes to make up the church. And so he dwells 
in the community of Christians in Rome, in Ephesus, in Colossz ; 
in the many communities in Galatia; in the little circles that 
gathered in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, or Philemon. 
Every community and every circle of Christians, large or small, 
could be called an ecclesia—a church of God or of Christ — as 
properly as the whole body of Christians the world over; for 
wherever there were Christians there was Christ, and wherever 
Christ was present there was his body the church. As Ignatius 
says, following closely the thought of Paul, ‘Wherever Jesus 
Christ is there is the universal church” (1% caOod«n éxxrAnola, 
ad Smyr., 8). 

The fact that is of especial importance for us to notice in 
this connection is that Paul did not think of the church as an 
institution separate from and independent of its members, pos- 
sessing something which they had not, and which they could 
gain only by becoming members of it. There is no hint in 


4Rom. 12:4f. 1 Cor. 12:12 f.; Col. 1:18, 24; 2:19; Eph. 1: 23; 4:1f.; 5:23 f. 


5See 1 Clement, 46; 2 Clement, 14; IGNATIUS, 7raliians, 11; Smyrneaans, 1; 
IRENAUS, III, 24,1; IV, 33, 8; V, 14, 4. 


See McGIFFERT, Joc. cit., pp. 128 f. 
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Paul’s epistles that Christ is in the individual only because he is 
in the community; that his presence with the believer is mediated 
in any way by the church. Nor is there any hint that he dwells 
in the church any more fully or any more intimately than he dwells 
in the Christian. In fact, it is abundantly clear that in the thought 
of Paul “church” was simply a collective term for Christians. 
Christians are the body of Christ, the church is the body of 
Christ; Christ is the head of the Christian, Christ is the head of 
the church; the Holy Spirit dwells in the Christian, the Holy 
Spirit dwells in the church. It is evidently immaterial whether 
Paul salutes the church in a particular place or the saints in a 
particular place; and he can say, in writing to the Corinthians: 
“Unto the church of God which is at Corinth: unto them 
that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints” (1 Cor. 
1:1).7. We have no warrant in any of our sources for the 
assumption that the church, in the thought of any of the 
apostles, existed before its members or independently of them; 
that it was an institution in and of itself and separate from them; 
that it had grace which it could bestow upon them by virtue of 
its special relation to Christ. The church was nothing apart 
from its members. This did not mean that the church was 
invisible, inchoate, unformed, simply the sum of scattered and 
unrelated Christian believers. The church was the body of 
Christ, and the body is an organism composed of many mem- 
bers; and so the church, as Paul pictured it, was an organism 
composed of many members. It had nothing independently of 
its members, for Christ dwelt in the members and not merely in 
the organized body; but they constituted one body and were 
members of each other as well as of Christ, and so separation 
and isolation were inconceivable. There were not many spirits, 
but one Spirit; and, though many members, they were all mem- 
bers of the one body.* The conception of Paul, while providing 
for the freest individualism, yet prevented individualism from 
expressing itself in isolation and disunion. If the body had 
nothing apart from its members, the members had nothing apart 
7 Cf. also 1 Clement, 1; and IGNATIUS, 7radlians, praef. 
81 Cor. 12:4f.; Eph. 4:4. 
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from the body. Thus, though the term “church” was simply a 
collective term for Christians, it was not a collective term fora 
multitude of segregated units, but for the one body of believers — 
the body ‘“‘fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth according to the working in due measure 
of each several part.’’9 

The only head of this one body—the church—was Christ,” 
and he was the possession, not of the church as a whole merely, 
but of each individual Christian. At the same time it was 
believed that he imparted different spiritual gifts to different 
believers. The body had many members, each with its own 
individual character and place. And each gift was supposed to 
fit its recipient for the performance of some service in the 
church; for the gift was imparted primarily, not for the good of 
the individual alone, but for the good of his brethren—to pro- 
mote the edification and well-being of the whole body." The 
possession of such a gift, therefore, was regarded as a divine 
call to some specific kind of labor. But. the result of the pos- 
session by believers of spiritual gifts of various kinds was a 
difference of rank within the church. All Christians were chil- 
dren of God and in possession of the spirit of Christ, but some 
were called to more onerous and responsible service, others to 
service of a less important kind. Some possessed the Spirit in 
larger measure than others; some in this way and for this pur- 
pose, others in another way and for another purpose. The 
result was that not all Christians were on the same plane. There 
were some, as Paul says, called to be apostles, others prophets and 
teachers, workers of miracles, healers of the sick, interpreters of 
tongues, helpers, counselors, and shepherds.* But whatever 
authority and leadership any believer might possess in virtue of 
his spiritual gift was a purely spiritual authority and leadership. 
He was gifted by the Spirit in a certain way, others were gifted 
in other ways, and as so gifted they received from all true 
believers loving recognition and obedience ; that is, the Spirit of 
Christ, who spoke through them, was obeyed and followed. It 

9 Eph. 4:16. ™ See 1 Cor., chap. 12. 

1 Eph. 4:15; Col. 1:18. 721 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4:11. 
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was always understood that it was the Spirit of God or of Christ, 
not the person of the man, that received recognition, and that 
every believer had the right to reject any authority which did 
not vindicate itself as Christ’s authority." 

The chief of the gifts which the Spirit was supposed to bestow 
upon believers was the gift of teaching in the broadest sense — 
the gift, that is, of understanding, and of declaring and interpreting 
to others, the will and truth of God or of Christ. But the teach- 
ing gift involved also, in a certain sense, the right to bear rule 
in the church. It was, in fact, the only gift which involved that 
right; for it carried with it the ability to declare Christ’s will 
touching the duties of believers, the government of the church, 
or the management of its affairs..* Such instruction, if recog- 
nized as the utterance of the Spirit, would of course receive 
loving submission from all those in whom the Spirit dwelt, and 
to that extent and in that way those endowed with the gift of 
teaching might be said to rule in the church. The rule was 
spiritual only, and was not the rule of the individual as such, 
but of Christ, whose will he declared. 

Those who were recognized as endowed more largely than 
their fellows with the gift of declaring the will and truth of God 
were commonly known in the primitive church as apostles, 
prophets, and teachers.*s And first let us look at the apostles. 

Apostles were traveling missionaries or evangelists who went 
about from place to place proclaiming the gospel and spreading 
the kingdom of Christ. There were many of them in the early 
church, and only gradually did the name take on the exclusive 
meaning which it now has—only gradually was it confined to 
the Twelve and Paul as distinguished from other missionaries 
and messengers of Christ.%* There is no sign that the apostles, 

%3See 1 Cor. 7:25, 40; 12:10; 14:37; 1 Tim.4:1; 1 John 4:1; Didacké, 
chaps. 11 f. 

™ Cf. 1 Cor. 7:10, 25, 40; 11:23f.; 12:8; 14:37; Eph. 5:17f.; Col. 1: 288; 
3:16; 1 Thess. 2:13; 4:2f.; 1 Clement, 59; 2 Clement, 17; Didaché, chap. 11; 
IcnaTius, Phil., 7; and the Mandates of Hermas. 

5 Acts 13:1; 1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 2:20; 3:5; 4:11; Didaché, chap.11; cf 
also Rom. 12:6f.; 1 Cor. 12:8f.; 14:6, 26. 

76 MCGIFFERT, loc. cit., pp. 646 f. 
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whether the Twelve or others, held any official position in the 
church; that they had an ecclesiastical office which gave them 
an inherent right to rule over their brethren. When Christ 
chose the Twelve he sent them out to be missionaries and 
preachers of the kingdom of God (Matt. 10:5 f.), and the same 
is true of the Seventy (Luke 10:1 f.), who were apostles as 
really as the Twelve. Nothing was said about holding office, 
about ruling or governing the church, or about exercising any 
kind of authority over those to whom they were sent.’” It is 
easy, of course, to assume that after his departure Christ made 
the Twelve something more and other than they had been in the 
beginning; that they ceased to be merely missionaries and 
heralds of the kingdom and became official rulers and governors 
of the church. It is easy to assume either that they ruled the 
whole church in their joint capacity as an apostolic college, or 
that they divided the world among them and took episcopal 
charge each of his own district or diocese, as is commonly 
claimed by advocates of the high-church theory. But there is 
no hint in our sources of anything of the kind. When Matthias, 
for instance, was chosen to the place made vacant by the apostasy 
and death of Judas, he was appointed, not to rule the church, but 
only to be a witness of the resurrection, or, in other words, to be 
a herald as the Twelve had been before him (Acts 1:22). And 
when Christ was about to leave his disciples for the last time, he 
commanded them to tarry in Jerusalem until they should be 
endowed with power from on high, and then go forth to be, not 
rulers of the church, but witnesses “in all Judea and in Samaria 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth” (Acts 1:8). That 
the apostles, not only the Twelve and Paul, but others as well, 
had a large measure of authority as messengers of Christ, of 
course goes without saying; but their authority was a spiritual 
authority purely and depended always upon the recognition by 
their brethren of their possession of the divine gift of apostle- 
ship. If at any time their possession of such a gift was doubted, 
their authority was gone. And the right of churches and indi- 
viduals to test the claims of those that came to them as apostles, 


*7Compare the directions given to the Twelve and the Seventy with those given 
for the apostles in the Didaché, chap. 11. 
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and to refuse to listen to them if they did not vindicate their 
divine call, was everywhere recognized. Witness, for instance, 
Paul’s reference to false apostles in 2 Cor. 2:13; his efforts to 
establish his own apostolic character to the satisfaction of his 
readers in the Corinthian and Galatian epistles; witness the refer- 
ence in Rev. 2:2 to the fact that the church of Ephesus had tried 
certain men that claimed to be apostles and had found them 
false; and also the directions in the Didaché (chap. 11) for test- 
ing the character of those that traveled about as apostles. The 
passage in the Didaché is especially significant in this connection: 
“Concerning the apostles and prophets so do ye according to 
the ordinance of the gospel. Let every apostle when he cometh 
to you be received as the Lord; but he shall not abide more 
than a single day, or if there be need a second likewise; but if 
he abide three days he is a false prophet. And when the apostle 
departeth let him receive nothing save bread, until he findeth 
shelter; but if he asketh money he is a false prophet.” It is clear 
that a man who is to be treated in this way by the congregation, 
who must be tested by his brethren, and whom they must not 
allow to remain more than a couple of days in any one place, 
cannot be an official ruler over them such as the episcopal theory 
assumes that the apostles were. Such treatment is just what we 
should expect if the apostles were traveling evangelists or mis- 
sionaries, going from place to place to preach the gospel of 
Christ ; but it is incredible if they were the official rulers of the 
churches to which they came. Think of a bishop upon making 
a visitation of his diocese being tried and tested by the various 
parishes in the way indicated! And think of his being obliged, 
as Paul was, to prove himself their bishop by an appeal to his 
character, his self-denying labors, his spiritual gifts! Evidently, 
whether in the case of Paul or of apostles in general, such 
authority as they exercised was purely spiritual and depended 
altogether upon the recognition by their brethren of their spiritual 
call and endowment. There is nothing in the epistles of Paul, 
or of any of the apostles, to indicate any other kind of a relation- 
ship between them and their converts, or between them and their 
churches. They issue commands, they speak with authority of 
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course; so did the prophets of Israel, so does any man conscious 
of uttering the word of God given him to speak. But they do 
not speak with authority because of any official relationship 
between themselves and those whom they address. Witness, for 
instance, the care with which Paul distinguishes the words of the 
Lord from his own opinions in 1 Cor., chap. 7, and notice what 
he says in vs. 25: “Now concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; but I give my judgment (yv@unv) as 
one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” It 
would be absurd, of course, to deny that Paul had and exercised 
a large measure of control over the churches which he founded; 
that he was in a very real sense their ruler as he was their father 
and founder; but such control every missionary may exercise 
over his churches and every evangelist over his converts. To 
those who are his spiritual children every missionary, evangelist, 
preacher, and teacher stands in the position of a father, and his 
will and his counsel carry a large measure of authority. And 
especially would this be the case if he were believed to be, as a 
true apostle was believed to be, divinely inspired to know and 
speak the will and truth of God. 

But if the apostles held no official position within the early 
church, were they, as claimed by high-church men, themselves 
the church? Or were they the foundation of the church in 
such a sense that the church derives its powers from them and 
exists only because of its permanent connection withthem? The 
only passage in primitive Christian literature which contains a hint 
of any such relationship between the church and the apostles is 
Eph. 2:19 f.: “So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, 
but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God, being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner-stone.” It is to be 
noticed in connection with this passage that prophets —that is, 
Christian prophets, as appears from the order both here and in 
3:5—are mentioned as well as apostles, so that we have no 
right to read into the term “apostle,” as here used, any official 
character which we are not prepared to ascribe to the prophet ; 
and it is to be noticed also that it is not said that the church, 
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but the Christians themselves who are addressed in the passage, 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets. 
Evidently Paul is thinking, as in the next chapter where he 
speaks of the mystery which has been revealed to the apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit, of the gospel preached to his readers 
by the apostles and prophets, upon which their Christian faith 
and life were built. There is no hint here, or anywhere else in 
the earliest literature, of any such relation to the church as made 
the apostles, all or any of them, essential to its existence, or 
essential to the salvation of its members, except in so far as they 
were agents in revealing God’s will and truth to them; and that 
they were, not by virtue of their apostolic office, but by virtue 
of their divine gift. 

I have spoken at considerable length of the apostles. Of the 
prophets and teachers, who are frequently associated with them 
in our early literature, only a word need be said. Like the 
apostles they were regarded as men especially inspired to declare 
the will and truth of God. No hard and fast lines can be drawn 
between the three classes. All were teachers in the broad sense. 
But apostles and prophets were apparently distinguished, as a rule, 
by the fact that they received immediate revelations from God, 
often in the ecstatic state, and so were more directly and exclu- 
sively mouthpieces of the Spirit than those teachers who gained 
their knowledge of divine truth chiefly through thought and 
study." So far as the relation between apostles and prophets is 
concerned, the apostles were commonly prophets called to the 
special work of evangelization.” The call might be permanent, 
or it might be temporary and occasional. The indefiniteness of 
the boundaries between the three classes and the free inter- 
change of names show how far they were from being specific 
offices or orders within the church. Apostleship, prophecy, 
teaching—they were only functions, whose frequent or regular 
exercise by one or another individual under the inspiration of 
the Spirit commonly led his brethren to call him an apostle or 
prophet or teacher. Of definite order or office there is no sign. 


18 See the passages referred to in footnote 15. 
99 Cf. Acts 13:1f.; 14:4, 14; Didaché, chap. 11. 
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Honor and spiritual authority among their brethren they all had, 
not by virtue of their official relation to the church or of their 
appointment by the church or over the church, but solely by 
virtue of their relation to Christ — of their possession of special 
spiritual gifts which made them in a peculiar sense his messen- 
gers and mouthpieces.” 

We have seen that these apostles, prophets, and teachers had 
no official position within the church and that they had no 
official authority over it. But at an early day we find regular 
officers of one kind or another in this and that local church. 
Thus we hear already in the apostolic age of érlcxotro:,* Sidxovor,” 
Hryovpevor,*3 mponyovpevor,* and so on; and early in the second 
century the three distinct offices of bishop, presbyter, and deacon 
are testified to, at least in Asia Minor. How and under what 
influences did such offices come into existence? The question 
is a large one, and can receive only the briefest and most summary 
answer here. It is quite enough for our purpose to explain the 
growth of organization in general, without attempting to trace 
the growth of the separate offices. It is not one or another par- 
ticular form of government that we are interested to account for 


here, but only organization, officialism, institutionalism as such. 
Three general influences promoted the rise of regular church 
officers : 


First, the necessity of administering properly the charities of 
the church, which constituted a very important part of the life 


2° The prophets also, as well as the apostles, were to be tested that it might be 
known whether they were truly inspired ; see 1 Cor. 12:3, 10; 14:29; 1 Thess. 5 : 21; 
I John 4:2, Didaché, chap. 11. 

t Acts 20:28; Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:2; Titus 1:7; 1 Clement, 42, 44. 

Phil. 1:1; 1 Tim. 3:8, 12; 1 Clement, 42. 

23 Heb. 13:7, 17, 24; 1 Clement, 1. 

241 Clement, 21. The word mpeoBérepos also occurs very frequently in the litera- 
ture of the first century, but usually and probably always in an unofficial sense, with 
the meaning simply of an older Christian or one of the “elder brethren.” The only pas- 
sages where there is any reason to suppose that the term has an official significance 
are Acts 14:23; Titus 1:5; 2 John 1; 3 John 1; 1 Clement 44, 47,54; and even in 
these passages, if 2 and 3 John be excepted, the word is probably to be taken in an 
unofficial sense (see MCGIFFERT, Joc. cit., pp. 663 f.). 

5 See the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. 
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of the primitive Christian communities— a necessity which led, 
for instance, to the appointment of the Seven in Jerusalem. 
Secondly, the disorder and confusion in the religious services, 
which arose as a result of the principle that everyone not only 
may but should take part whenever prompted thereto by the 
Spirit. To what the principle led in Corinth we can see from a 
perusal of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians. Such a dis- 
orderly state of affairs, of course, could not continue without 
ultimately wrecking the church. In dealing with the difficulties, 
Paul laid down two principles which were thenceforward to 
govern the conduct of the religious services: (1) that every- 
thing is to be done for the edification of those present ;* and (2) 
that ‘‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ;’’*” 
that it is the Christian’s duty to refrain from taking part in the 
services, even though prompted thereto by the Spirit, unless he 
can contribute to the edification of his brethren.* The effect of 
these principles must be to limit the existing freedom and to 
open the way, not merely for the formation of regular orders 
of worship, but also for the appointment of regular officials, 
charged with the oversight and conduct of the services, that 


those who did not use discretion in the exercise of their spiritual 
gifts might be brought under control and all confusion and dis- 
order prevented. The epistle of Clement of Rome, written a 
generation later to the same church of Corinth, shows how far 
the stereotyping process had gone in his day. Thus he says in 
chap. 40: 


Forasmuch, then, as these things are manifest beforehand .... we 
ought to do all things in order, as many as the Master has commanded us to 
perform at their appointed seasons. Now, the offerings and ministrations he 
commanded to be performed with care, and not to be done rashly or in dis- 
order, but at fixed times and seasons. And where and by whom he would 
have them performed he himself fixed by his supreme will; that all things 
being done with piety according to his good pleasure might be acceptable to 
his will. They, therefore, that make their offerings at the appointed seasons 
are acceptable and blessed; for while they follow the institutions of the 
Master they cannot go wrong. For unto the high-priest his proper services 
have been assigned, and to the priests their proper office is appointed, and 
upon the Levites their proper ministrations are laid. The layman is bound 

*61 Cor. 14:26. 27 [bid., vs. 32. 2% See McGIFFERT, oc. cit., p. 523. 
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by the layman’s ordinances. Let each of you, brethren, in his own order, 
give thanks unto God, maintaining a good conscience, and not transgressing 
the appointed rule of his service, but acting with all seemliness. Not in 
every place, brethren, are the continual daily sacrifices offered, or the free- 
will offerings, or the sin offerings, and the trespass offerings, but in Jerusalem 
alone. And even there the offering is not made in every place, but before 
the sanctuary in the court of the altar; and this, too, through the high-priest 
and the aforesaid ministers, after the victim has been inspected for blemishes. 
They, therefore, who do anything contrary to the seemly ordinance of his 
will receive death as the penalty. 

What a tremendous contrast with the free spirit of primitive 
Christianity! And yet this passage was written by one of the 
leading figures of the church within a generation after Paul’s 
death. It is interesting to notice how the author appeals to the 
Old Testament régime in support of his position; the old law 
being brought back to fetter the new, free gospel of Christ! It 
is worth noticing, too, that this epistle was addressed to the same 
church to which Paul wrote upon the same general subject, and 
that it was called forth apparently by disorders and dissensions 
similar to those with which Paul had to deal. In both cases 
abuses led to the limitation of the original spiritual freedom ; 
but in the one case the controlling influence was found, at least 
indirectly, in the inspiring Spirit himself; in the other case, in a 
traditional and external system which had no possible relation 
to that Spirit in his present, living, moving power. The differ- 
ence is characteristic of the different ages represented by Paul 
and by Clement. When Paul wrote, the original spiritual con- 
ception was too real, and his own and his brethren’s personal 
consciousness of the possession of the Spirit was too vivid, to 
make possible a subjection of the Spirit to the control of unin- 
spired men. But when Clement wrote, the original enthusiasm 
had begun to wane, while the abuses had gone on multiplying; 
and so the only effective remedy seemed to be the laying down 
of invariable laws which were never to be transgressed, and the 
appointment of regular officers who were to be implicitly 
obeyed. 

A third influence leading to the organization of the individual 
church was the necessity for the exercise of ecclesiastical dis- 
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cipline. Already at an early day, as appears, for instance, in 
connection with the case of Ananias and Sapphira in Jerusalem, 
and of the unnamed offender at Corinth to whom Paul refers in 
1 Cor. 5:2, serious offenses were committed within the Christian 
circle. Whatever may have been true in Jerusalem in connec- 
tion with the former case, it is clear from the latter that there 
was no special tribunal or board of officers in Corinth charged 
with the duty of administering discipline. It is the church as a 
whole which Paul exhorts to deal with the offender, and no 
reference is made to church officers of any kind. But such 
occurrences ultimately made it seem necessary for a church to 
have some of its members charged with the duty of administer- 
ing discipline, and this, with the other considerations mentioned, 
tended to promote the rise of regular ecclesiastical officers. 

But it is to be noticed that all the functions referred to were 
regarded in the primitive church as truly spiritual, not merely 
secular functions.® Even the giving of alms for the relief 
of the brethren was a holy and sacred act. The alms were 
not merely human, but divine gifts, prompted by the Spirit 
and given for the Spirit’s use. And the same was true, of 
course, of the conduct of the services, in which the religious life 
of the church voiced itself pre-eminently; and also of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, which was exercised for the protection of the 
church, the body of Christ, that it might not be defiled by the 
presence of unworthy members and the Spirit be driven away 
from it. All these functions must be exercised under the con- 
trol of the Spirit and in accordance with the will of Christ, the 
only Head of the church. 

It was therefore to the apostles, prophets, and teachers—the 
spiritual men par excellence—that the church naturally looked 
first for the performance of these various functions, when the 
need of them began to make itself felt. But apostles, prophets, 
and teachers were not always present; or sometimes, as in Jeru- 
salem, they were too much absorbed in other duties to permit 
them to give adequate attention to the functions referred to. 
Hence the need of substitutes began to be felt here and there, 

29 See Sou, Kirchenrecht, Vol. 1, pp. 29 f., 69 f. 
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and thus gradually regular officers, belonging to the local church 
and intrusted with special duties within it, made their appear- 
ance; sometimes simply recognized as charged with responsibili- 
ties which they had already voluntarily assumed ;* sometimes 
appointed by an apostle or prophet or other especially inspired 
man ;3* sometimes formally chosen by the congregation itself.3* 
But, however they were appointed, they were not regarded in the 
beginning as officers possessed of a legal right to rule over the 
church and to insist upon the obedience and submission of their 
brethren. The ability to discharge the functions referred to was 
a divine gift as truly as the ability to perform any other kind of 
Christian service ; and, if anyone was appointed to official position, 
it was because it was believed that he possessed the requisite 
charisma.33_ If at any time his brethren doubted his possession 
of it, or if they recognized others as possessing it in larger 
measure, his right to perform his official functions might be 
gone. And the presence at any time of a genuine apostle, 
prophet, or teacher might make him altogether unnecessary. 

But, as time passed and the original dependence upon the 
Spirit grew less marked, and the need of external guarantees of 
law and order was more and more recognized, the conviction 
grew upon the church that an end must be put to the shifting 
leadership just described; and the regularly appointed officers 
of the church must retain permanent and absolute control of its 
activities. This principle was first voiced, so far as we know, by 
Clement of Rome in his epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
quoted from just above. The epistle was called forth by the 
existence of serious trouble in the Corinthian church, the cause 
of which we do not certainly know, but which may well have 
been due to a conflict between those who held that, when 
men possessed of special inspiration were present—men recog- 
nized as Christian prophets —they should take precedence even 
of the regular officers of the church, and should be given 

% 1 Cor. 16:15. 3* Acts 14:23; Titus 1:5; 1 Clement, 42, 44. 

# Acts 6:5; Didaché, chap. 15. 

33Acts 6:3; 20:28; 1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4:11; 1 Clement, 42. 

%4 See Didaché, chaps. 9 and 15; 1 Clement, 44; HERMAS, Vis., iii: 1. 
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charge of the services and of the various religious activities 
connected therewith ; and those, on the other hand, who main- 
tained that the duly appointed officers should continue always 
in full control.35 The former position was in accord with the 
primitive principle and practice, and seems to have been shared 
by the majority of the Corinthian church. The result, at any 
rate, was that some of the officers—perhaps those who stood 
for their own official rights over against the rights of prophets 
and other inspired men—were deposed from office. It was 
apparently under these circumstances that Clement’s epistle was 
written in the name of the church of Rome. After arguing the 
matter at some length, the author says: 

Those, therefore, who were appointed by them [7. ¢., by the apostles], or 
afterward by other men of repute, with the consent of the whole church, and 
have ministered unblamably to the flock of Christ, in lowliness of mind, 
peaceably, and with all modesty, and for a long time have borne a good report 
with all, these men we consider to be unjustly thrust out from their ministra- 
tion. For it will be no light sin to us if we thrust out those who have offered 
the gifts of the bishop’s office unblamably and holily.® 
It is significant that in asserting the authority of the duly 
appointed officers of the Corinthian church Clement says nothing 
of the endowment or character of the prophets and teachers 
who had apparently displaced them. For aught that appears to 
the contrary, they were true prophets, and their teaching was 
beyond reproach. But Clement insists nevertheless that the 
authority of the regular officers of the church is supreme. They 
alone have control of the religious activities of the church, and 
no one else has any right to take part in those activities, except 
by their consent. It is still more significant that, in defending 
the rights of the officers of the church, Clement says nothing 
about their possession of the Spirit. The point which he makes 

35 See especially chaps. 14, 21, 38-48 ; and notice the references to spiritual gifts 
in chaps. 38 and 48, and the implication in chap. 54 that those who occasioned the 
sedition were spiritually minded and would find a welcome wherever they might go. 
For a discussion of the purpose of the epistle and the circumstances that called it 
forth see especially WREDE, Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbrief. Knopf’s excep- 


tions to the conclusions of Wrede (in VON GEBHARDT AND HARNACK’S Zexte und 
Untersuchungen, Bd. XX, Heft 1) are in the main not well taken. 


36Chap. 44. 
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is not that the authority of men especially endowed by the Spirit 
must be recognized by the church, but that the church must 
recognize and submit without question to the authority of its 
regularly appointed officers, so long as they have done their 
duty faithfully and honestly. Thus, according to Clement, an 
officer as such has an absolute right to rule in the church —the 
right to insist that his brethren shall obey and follow him. It 
is no longer a question as to his possession of a divine gift, and 
as to their recognition of it; but, quite independently of such a 
gift, if he is a regularly appointed officer of the church, his 
authority must be recognized. 

This is the genuine official principle, and it was not long in 
gaining recognition everywhere, in part under the stress of diffi- 
culties similar to those which made their appearance in Corinth, 
in part under the influence of mere example. 

But this is only one element in the system whose rise I am 
trying to sketch in brief and summary fashion. Let us examine 
the growth of the other essential features of the system. The 
various functions that have been mentioned as leading to the rise 
of officers within the church were all more or less closely con- 
nected with the conduct of the Lord’s Supper.37_ From an early 
day the Lord’s Supper constituted the most important part of 
the religious services of the Christians, and it was for its proper 
conduct as well as for that of other parts of the service that the 
need of a leader was early felt. Moreover, the alms of the dis- 
ciples—the proper distribution of which early made the appoint- 
ment of special officers or committees 3* advisable — were 
commonly offered at the eucharistic service, and so came into the 
hands of the leader of that service.3? And, finally, it was in con- 
nection with the eucharist that discipline was chiefly adminis- 
tered. Offenders were excluded first of all from participation in 
the sacred feast. To it could be admitted only the pure and 
holy.” And so the exercise of disciplinary functions naturally 
fell to the one or more who were in control of the Lord’s 

37 See Sou, Kirchenrecht, Vol. 1, pp. 68 ff. 

# Acts, chap. 6. JUSTIN, Afolog., I, 67. 

#See 1 Cor. 11:27; Didaché, chap. 9; Justin, Afol., I, 67. 
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Supper. Thus it was that the duties of the early officers centered 
in the eucharist, and its administration was regarded as their 
chief concern, and their right to perform it their greatest privi- 
lege." Clement’s assertion, therefore, of the sole right of the 
regularly appointed officers to take charge of the religious ser- 
vices of the church involved their exclusive right to conduct the 
eucharistic service, and he undoubtedly had this in mind when 
he referred to their offering the gifts of the bishop’s office. 

The limitation of the right and privilege of administering the 
eucharist to the regularly appointed officers of the church did 
not necessarily mean that a valid eucharist —a true Lord’s Sup- 
per—could not take place independently of such officers; that 
it had a character, when administered by them, which did not 
attach to it under other circumstances, and which alone made it 
a real eucharist or Lord’s Supper. But Ignatius of Antioch, 
early in the second century, goes so far as to assert this principle 
distinctly. According to him, the eucharist is a valid eucha- 
rist only when administered by the bishop or his representative. 
That Ignatius testifies to the existence of monarchical episcopacy 
in Asia Minor, whereas Clement knows only a plurality of offi- 
cers in charge of an individual church, is a matter of minor 
concern to us. But it is a fact of very great importance that he 
explicitly denies the validity of a eucharist administered inde- 
pendently of the bishop, for in the principle thus expressed lies 
the root of clerical sacerdotalism, which is an essential part of 
the system we are here particularly concerned with. 

During the second century the eucharist became the great 
sacrifice of the church, and its chief sacrament or means of 
grace. Into the influences under which this took place, and into 
the influences which led to the development of sacrificialism and 
sacramentarianism in general, I cannot enter here. But I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the principle that the eucharist 
is not a valid eucharist unless administered by the bishop or his 
deputy—that is, unless administered by a clergyman— involves 
the further principle, when the eucharist has become a true sacri- 

4* Notice the use of the particle ody at the beginning of chap. 15 of the Didaché. 

42Chap. 44. 43 Smyrna@ans, 8; Ephesians, 5; cf. SOHM, Joc. cit., pp. 193 f. 
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fice and sacrament, that the clergyman possesses sacerdotal 
powers which the layman does not share; that, as distinguished 
from the layman, he is a true priest. 

By the middle of the third century the sacrificial and sacra- 
mentarian principles were so fully developed that the church had 
ceased to be thought of as a community or body of men in whom 
Christ dwells, and had become a means—the only means—of 
salvation, because in it alone can sacrifices well pleasing to God 
be offered, and in it alone can the sacraments be administered, 
through which saving grace is mediated to sinful men. And so 
it was no longer Christian believers that made up the Christian 
church, but the duly appointed clergy—those empowered to 
offer the sacrifices and administer the sacraments; and the lay 
Christian became dependent upon them, not for instruction and 
assistance and leadership alone, but for his very salvation. 

The contrast between all this and primitive Christian concep- 
tions is very striking. There is absolutely no hint in our sources 
that in the apostolic age any particular class of Christians 
possessed sacerdotal powers not shared by believers in general. 
The Apocalypse of John calls all Christians priests,“ and cer- 
tainly where Paul’s idea of the individual Christian as the temple 
of the Holy Spirit prevailed no sacerdotal distinctions could 
exist. Moreover, there is no sign that in the apostolic age a 
special minister was necessary in order to the valid administra- 
tion of the eucharist. Evidently no such minister was in charge 
of the service in Corinth when Paul wrote his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. It is true that disorders such as occurred there 
led ultimately to the appointment of officers to take charge of 
the services of the church, including the eucharist. But that 
was simply for the sake of order and decency. Clearly there 
was nothing in the service, as Paul understood it, that made its 
validity depend upon its administration by a particular man or 
class of men. And it did not first become a true eucharist or 
Lord’s Supper when it was put into the charge of regular 
officers. 

The whole sacramental and sacerdotal theory of the Catholic 


“Rev. 1:6; 5:10; 20:6; cf 1 Peter 2:5, 9. 
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church—Anglican as well as Roman— is a post-apostolic 
growth. But it was fully developed by the middle of the third 
century, when it found clear and complete expression in the 
writings of the great bishop Cyprian of Carthage,‘ and soon 
thereafter it had become the common possession of the church 
at large. 

Meanwhile another essential factor in the system which we 
are considering was growing up, the theory, namely, of apostolic 
succession. Clementof Rome first claims apostolic succession for 
ecclesiastical officers. According to him the officers of the church 
of Corinth—whom he calls by several names: rulers, bishops, 
appointed presbyters — received their office either immediately or 
mediately from the hands of apostles.** Clement says nothing 
of apostolic grace, or of priestly powers conferred upon the 
officers by the apostles. He calls attention to their apostolic 
succession only to show that they have a good title to their office, 
and ought not to be removed therefrom without due cause. But 
the reference is significant nevertheless. Ignatius makes no use 
of the idea. He says nothing about the apostolic appointment 
of church officers, nor does he represent the bishops as suc- 
cessors of the apostles. But the direct connection between the 
apostles and the officers of the church, or the bishops, who had 
become supreme by the middle of the second century, was made 
much of before the end of that century by the opponents of the 
Gnostics. The latter claimed apostolic authority for their teach- 
ings. In order to show the falsity of their claim, Irenzus and 
other old Catholic Fathers appealed to the truth handed down 
by the apostles in apostolic Scripture canon and apostolic rule 
of faith. But neither standard proved adequate to the situation, 
and recourse was then had to the bishops. Having come long 
before into general control of the eucharist and the other reli- 
gious services of the church, they had already succeeded very 
largely to the teaching functions of the early apostles, prophets, 
and teachers.47 It was claimed now, under the stress of dire 
need, that, having received their office in direct succession from 

4S E. g., Epp. 63, 2£., 9,14, 17; 48, 4; 59, 5; 66, 1 (HARTEL’s edition). 

46 Chaps. 42, 44. 47See Didaché, chap. 15. 
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the apostles, as Clement had claimed for the officers in general, 
they had received with it apostolic grace which guaranteed the 
correctness of their transmission and interpretation of apostolic 
truth. And so there was claimed for them the possession of 
special apostolic grace which the rest of the church did not 
share—grace which could be handed down to after ages only in 
regular succession from bishop to bishop. The combination of 
this idea with the idea of clerical sacerdotalism already described 
was effected by Cyprian in the middle of the third century.” 
And with the combination the high-church Episcopal theory of 
the church and the ministry was complete in all its essential 
features : jure divino episcopacy; the bishop necessary to the 
very being of the church, and outside of the church no salvation ; 
apostolic succession; clerical orders dependent upon the bishop; 
clerical sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism. It is this theory 
which has been handed down through the centuries as the 
Catholic theory of the church and the ministry. Rejected by 
the Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century, including the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical revolution in England, it was main- 
tained by the Roman Catholics and given clear statement at the 
council of Trent; 5° and it found its way into the Church of Eng- 
land toward the end of the sixteenth century,* became wide- 
spread there in the seventeenth, and has ever since been upheld 
by alarge party within that communion; but it has never found 
a place in the official standards of the church and has never 
secured universal acceptance. A man may be in good standing 
in the Episcopal church, either in this country or England, 
whether he accepts or rejects it. As between the view of broad- 
church Episcopalians and the view of ‘non-episcopal commun- 
ions, there is no vital difference. Both stand on the platform of 
primitive Christianity in refusing to claim exclusive divine right 


# See IREN AUS, iii, 2, 2; 3, 4; iv, 26,2; 33, 8. 


49See, ¢. g., Epp. 3, 33 33,15 55,245 59,53 66, 4; 69,3; 737,21; 74,73 75, 
16; De Unit. Eccl., 6. 


5° Session xxiii. 


5'See FISHER’s article in the Mew Englander, 1874, pp. 121-72, and VEDDER 
in the Papers of the American Society of Church History, 1893, pp. 171 ff. 
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for the form of government to which they are attached, and 
exclusive validity for their own church and ministry. But high- 
churchism departs entirely from the primitive position. For in 
the primitive period, as has been seen, the church of Christ was 
not regarded as an institution possessed of divine grace 
independently of its members, and so conferring upon them some- 
thing which they could not gain directly from the Spirit; no 
special priest class existed endowed with sacerdotal powers not 
shared by Christians in general ; and ordination, so far as it was 
employed at all, imparted no special grace, and was not in the 
least requisite to the valid administration of the rites later known 
as sacraments. 





RELIGION AND THE TIME-PROCESS. 


By ARTHUR O. LOvVEjoy, 
Washington University. 

THROUGHOUT the long series of changes of fashion in cate- 
gories, which it is the business of the historian of philosophic 
and theological opinion to record, it is significant that the cate- 
gory which gives its very form and constitution to all human 
consciousness, as we know it here, is perhaps the one which has 
been most universally and consistently out of vogue, in the reli- 
gious formulation of the meaning of life, of the nature of the 
good, and of the attributes of the supreme reality. 

The concept of time, of becoming, of process as such, is one 
with which all reflective religious thought, no less than merely 
speculative metaphysics, has had the greatest difficulty in deal- 
ing. It has seemed impossible to assign any worth or any really 
rational meaning to the fact that this world exists under the 
form of time ; that it is a scene where 

“ Man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly ;"" 
that the human will is ever compelled to reach out after a future 
good not yet realized, and the human intelligence to apprehend 
truth through a successive and discursive process, beyond the 
utmost achievements of which lies ever the unapprehended truth 
of the future. And most of the subtler theologies, both oriental 
and occidental, agreeing in few things, have agreed in declaring 
that in so far as this world is temporal and changeful it is no fit 
object for the enlightened will to fix itself upon, and that pro- 
cess, becoming, outreach toward the unrealized, can be no factor 
in the mode of existence enjoyed by the most perfect and real 
Being, nor in that contemplation of, or participation in, the 
divine perfection, which religion sets before men as the supreme 
good and true end of desire. The historical vicissitudes of the 
relation between religious thought and the time-notion this article 
proposes to set forth, with some of the psychological reasons for 
439 
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those vicissitudes ; and it will urge in the outcome that the reli- 
gious reflection of the future will be obliged to assign, in its 
theology and in its theory of worth, a place and value to the 
idea of becoming which will be very different from that assigned 
to it by almost all the religious reflection of the past. 


Re 


The reasons why religion has so generally taken such an 
antipathetic attitude toward the conception of temporal change 
are not hard to see. The great interest of religion is, first, to 
define the susmmum bonum, to hold out to men the vision of such 
a truly final and adequate and self-justifying end to aspire to as 
shall be lastingly capable of controlling the will by dominating 
the moral imagination; and its second—and essentially sec- 
ondary — interest is to define the ens realissimum in such a way 
that it shall appear either as a perfect type or expression of the 
particular sort of good which the particular religion sets before 
its followers, or as a means and assistance toward the attainment 
of that good, or as both. In their views, both about this end 
and about this reality, almost all the great historic world-religions 
have been more or less completely and consistently ‘other- 
worldly.” By the true otherworldliness I mean, not a preoccu- 
pation about a future life which may or may not be different in 
kind from the present life, but a disposition to define both ulti- 
mate Being and genuine Worth in terms of their ‘“‘otherness” to 
the characteristics of the common experience of the life in time 
and place. The logical procedure by which religious thought 
has most commonly reached its conception of the good has con- 
sisted in analyzing the aspects of experience which seem to be 
inherently implicated in its irrationality and evil, and then in 
making the good lie in the negation of those aspects, while at 
the same time giving a very positive value to that negation. 
And, in proportion to the depth of the moral experience and the 
profundity of the reflective insight of the religious thinker, this 
contemptus mundi has, in the history of religion, more and more 
attached itself—not, as for the unreflective and naive religious 
consciousness, to the mere accidents and superficial details of 
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the terrestrial life —but to the very logical conditions and con- 
stitutive framework of that life. And no aspect of experience 
has so generally seemed to require to be negated in the defini- 
tion, either of the one true good or the one true entity, as has 
temporality and change. Why such a view was not only a 
natural but an inevitable stage in religious thought may most 
clearly be seen by analyzing the motives which determine the 
character of the great religious philosophies of India—specifi- 
cally of the Vedanta and of Buddhism. Two considerations led 
these schools to their condemnation of the time-process. The 
first is the outcome of a peculiar cosmological preconception of 
Hindu thought, as a result of which the world-process as a whole 
appears inherently to lack any rational significance, any genuine 
finality. This preconception is, of course, the belief in world- 
cycles; but the root of the belief in world-cycles is the assump- 
tion of the literal infinity of the series of temporal changes, in 
both directions. Any end which is to appeal to the will must be 
capable of seeming interesting; but the idea of the infinity of 
the world a@ parte ante as well as a parte post means the death of 
interest and the destruction of significance in any series of 
changes. For, so contemplated, the world-process not only can 
have no literal end, but it cannot even be conceived to have any 
movement or direction toward an end. Having begun nowhere, 
it leads nowhither; and the mind, if it is to give to this unachiev- 
ing sequence any rational order and form at all, can do so only 
by imagining it as a circular process, ever returning upon itself 
to repeat the selfsame round throughout the endlessness of 
time. To the Hindu, therefore, existence appears, not as a 
stream moving by a definite course through a various landscape, 
but as a boundless ocean of little waves that rise and fall and 
rise again in a senseless and barren iteration. One age differs 
neither for better nor worse by reason of the ages that went 
before it. In the Buddhist cosmical myth even the religion of 
Gotama accomplishes no continuous and progressive salvation - 
of the world, but only a periodically repeated salvation of a few 
out of the world; and what is certain is that even the Wheel of 
the Law itself will eventually cease to turn, and will require the 
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intervention of new Buddhas— new, but in attributes and doc- 
trine ever the same—to start it again, and yet again, upon its 
identical course. The will, under such a preconception of the 
futility and wearying repetitiousness of the world-process, finds 
itself in the presence only of a vague and troubled immensity, 
in which there is no significant end, no cumulative movement, 
to which it can attach itself. The only good, then, seems to 
consist in turning away from the world of time, and, by rigor- 
ously stripping the mind of all its natural attachments to tem- 
poral things, to bring it into participation in the unbroken unity 
of the universal Atman or the timeless peace of Nirvana. 

The second motive for the elimination of the time-notion 
from the conception of religious good gets its clearest and most 
forcible expression in the psychological doctrine of Buddhism ; 
and this motive depends upon no external cosmological presup- 
position, but upon the observation of the intrinsic nature of the 
relation between time and human volition. The fundamental 
principle of the whole religious teaching of the Pali Pitakas is 
that time is the root of all evil. In the formula of the “ Three 
Characteristics,” which sums up the grounds for Buddhism’s 
pessimistic attitude toward the life of natural experience, the 
first characteristic is aniccam, ‘‘ change” or “ impermanence ;”” 
and the other two, as plenty of passages in the Pitakas make 
clear, are only deductions from the first. The “misery” of the 
world, and its ‘lack of substantive reality,” are necessary con- 
sequences of the fact that it is, in its inmost nature, nothing but 
a process of endless becoming (dhava). The reasons why 
change involves misery are what the Buddhistic psychological 
analyses, as contained especially in the ‘“‘ Formula of Dependent 
Origination,” are designed to make clear." The will —if I may 
briefly summarize in modern terms what I think is unmistakably 
the determining insight of Buddhism — is simply a tendency to 
reach out after satisfaction; and the attainment of satisfaction 
would mean the cessation of outreach, since the one conception 

* For an attempt to elucidate in detail this analysis, see the writer’s paper, “ On 


the Buddhistic Technical Terms upddana and upddisesa,” in Journal of the Amer. Or. 
Soc., Vol. XVIII. 
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implies the negation of the other. But so long as the will fixes 
itself upon any objects that can arise or alter or perish in time, 
so long it is sure to find only an endlessly renewed dissatisfac- 
tion. For, under the law of constant change, the object, once 
possessed, will not remain the same. And, on the other hand, 
the will, too, cannot remain the same; as the tide of desire ever 
shifts and fluctuates, the object once yearned after, when 
attained, soon becomes a source of ennui. The will in time is 
constitutionally incapable of doing aught but grasp after the 
unpossessed, after the supposed good which lies just beyond; 
in the temporal life ‘‘ man never is, but always to be, blessed.” In 
short, then, existence under the form of time, and the attain- 
ment of the good, constitute two mutually contradictory ideas. 
Salvation, therefore, can, in the nature of the case, be gained by 
no other process than by suppressing all volitional forthreach, 
by abstracting the will from the temporal order. The Buddhist 
ethics sets forth the methods of spiritual discipline through the 
persistent exercise of which this supreme good may gradually 
be reached. 

It is, however, more pertinent to the purposes of this paper 
to recall the forms which the religious and metaphysical nega- 
tion of the time-process has taken in the thought of the Occi- 
dent. To a degree hardly yet adequately recognized, the 
sources, not only of the formulated theology of the ancient and 
medizval and much of the modern world, but also of the form 
and logical outlines of the average and untechnical religious 
thought, are to be found contained whole and entire in Platon- 
ism. It was Platonism that first laid down the principle, which 
was to become the universal assumption of the theology of the 
Christian church, that the absolutely real Being is identical with 
the supreme perfection, the ens with the donum; it was Platonism 
also which first clearly conceived the religious life in the way 
that it was thereafter to be conceived by all the more reflective 
piety of Christianity, as consisting essentially in the duolwouw 
T@ Oe@, in the imitatio dei. And, what is most important of all, 
it was in Platonism that those formal preconceptions which were 
to determine for many centuries all the more philosophical views 
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about the divine nature and the nature of the good, got their 
earliest and most influential manifestation. The Platonic view 
of the world, if one leave out of account the secondary and 
inconsistent features of it expressed in the myths, was the 
strictly logical issue of a consenting twofold dialectic, of which 
the one side turned upon ontological categories, the other upon 
the categories of worth; both led to the inevitable conclusion 
that both the good and the real, which are one and the same in 
God, are essentially free from all change and movement and 
activity, are completely alien to all temporal becoming. The 
ontological side of this reasoning was, of course, simply a repe- 
tition of the old dialectical principle of the Eleatics, that, since 
only being is, ‘‘becoming” cannot, in a rational sense, be 
esteemed real; the other side of the argument — the side of 
which the precise character and importance is less commonly 
recognized — was rather Socratic in its origin, a development 
from the teaching and example of that singular genius from 
whom all the most distinctive currents of ancient thought 
descend. At bottom, the logical essence of the conception 
here is closely related to the thought which we have seen to be 
fundamental in Buddhistic pessimism; but the form of it is, of 
course, very different. God is to be defined by Plato as “the 
Good ;” but what is the significance, the distinctive generic 
mark, of the concept “good”? The answer to this question 
was the one feature common to all the Socratic schools. The 
good, it appeared, must be defined by its relation to the will, 
and must be the opposite of that state of the will to which a 
desired end is absent. In a word, the good seemed to mean 
self-sufficiency (avrdpxea); as Plato says in the Philebus: “ The 
good differs from all other things that are in that the being who 
possesses it has the most perfect sufficiency and is never in need 
of anything else.” The concept was thus defined by most of 
the disciples of Socrates, not in terms of any specified concrete 
content, but in its purely formal essence, and chiefly as the 
negation of that one, empirically well-known, generic character- 
istic of the not-good— namely, insufficiency or dissatisfaction. 
So understood, the idea of perfection, when carried up into the 
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absolute, proved to have the same metaphysical implications as 
the Eleatic idea of being; the perfect must be one, simple, onto- 
logically independent of external relations to other entities, and, 
above all, free from all mutability, from all activity or outreach- 
ing of volition. If God was the perfect good, then he must be 
a perfected and static good, free from all participation with, or 
entanglement in, this moving, striving world of particular and 
imperfect beings. Such was the “perfectionist theory of 
worth,” as I may call it, which in various modifications was to 
control the metaphysics, the theology, and the ethics of many 
succeeding centuries, pagan and Christian. With Plato himself, 
the logic of this formal perfectionism is dominant, not only on 
the religious side of his thought, but equally in his politics and 
in his theory of education. The one criterion of value which 
he applies alike to the character of an individual and to the 
constitution of a state is that of formal unity, simplicity, and 
changelessness, always at the expense of diversity of content 
and progressive movement. The good man is the man of a 
single, self-contained, unaltering temper of mind, who never for 
a moment, even in jest or for dramatic or poetical purposes, 
allows himself to depart from that stern uniformity of mood; 
and to such a pitch will he carry his self-sufficiency that he will 
make no great lament over the death of his friends, ‘‘since such 
a man contains within himself in the highest degree whatever is 
necessary for a happy life, and is distinguished from the rest of 
the world by his peculiar independence of anything other than 
himself.” So, too, the state must not be allowed to grow 
beyond the point which is consistent with internal unity; and 
its constitution, once fixed upon a philosophical basis, must 
never be changed or amended. 

In all the post-Socratic schools of thought—even in those 
whose metaphysics and cosmology are most remote from Plato’s 
—it is possible to trace the working of this dialectic of the con- 
cept of abstract perfection. It is to be seen in Aristippus’s idea 
of a povdxpovos 750v7— of a succession of moments each in itself 
perfect and free from outreach toward the future, although unfor- 
tunately destined to pass away in the future and be superseded 
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by other moments. It is to be seen, obviously enough, in the 
Epicurean ideal of ataraxy. The generalization is demon- 
strably accurate that the ethical attitude, the practical theory of 
value of all the profounder thinkers of ancient philosophy, was 
ruled by a more or less constant conviction that mere diversity, 
richness of content as such, especially in the form of change and 
temporal process, absolutely is not, to the wise man, valuable or 
interesting in itself, but only as rationalized into a formal unity and 
immutability; and such rationalization in each case—though in 
each case differently—implied some sort of simplification, abstrac- 
tion from the actual or potential richness of experience, arrest of 
the discursive movement of the understanding and of the will. 
In the intellectual life this meant a lack of interest in the mere 
inductive accumulation of details gua details; in the moral life it 
meant a withdrawal from the external, a circumscribing of emo- 
tion and sympathy and activity within the limits in which it was 
possible to maintain the self-sufficiency and unchanging oneness 
of the inner life. Not even in those instances where the motives 
tending to counteract this are strongest—in Aristotle, for 
example, and in Stoicism, with its nominal apotheosis of the 
principle of motion, and its conception of virtue as a sort of 
tension— can a penetrating criticism fail to find that this “ per- 
fectionist”” presupposition is the most persistently influential 
motive. Aristotle’s theology, indeed, gives the clearest expres- 
sion that is to be found in the classical period of Greek thought 
of what the presupposition in question leads to. The Aristo- 
telian deity, pure form without determinate content, desiring 
nothing, doing nothing, eternally engaged in contemplating the 
emptiness of his own simplicity, maintaining his perfection only 
through his transcendent ignorance of, and indifference to, the 
struggling world of imperfect entelechies—such a conception is 
the adequate and consistent product of the underlying logic of 
the classical theory of worth. The affinity of this conception 
with such an oriental one as that of the Vedanta is obvious, and 
some recent critics have consequently been led to hold that 
Aristotle, as a result of the Asiatic expedition of Alexander, had 
come under the influence of eastern speculation. But sucha 
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theory is entirely gratuitous, and can arise only from a failure to 
see how the Platonic dialectic, turning upon the concept of 
abstract self-sufficiency, had such a theology as Aristotle’s for 
its necessary outcome. Even to account for the degree of mys- 
ticism and otherworldliness reached much later in Neoplaton- 
ism, it is not necessary to invoke oriental influences. It has 
become the fashion very greatly to overstate the remoteness of 
the Platonism of Plotinus from the Platonism of Plato. In 
truth, the logical methods and the determinative presuppositions 
which produced the former were derived wholly from the latter. 
The Neoplatonic absolute is really a no more mystical, “ other- 
worldly,” and ‘“superessential” entity than is the Idea of Per- 
fection of Plato or the God of Aristotle. There was very 
certainly a deeper mysticism in the actual tone of the religious 
feeling of the Neoplatonists, and this led them to dilate with 
greater rhetorical exuberance upon the mystical and paradoxical 
aspects of their conception of deity; but if we consider, not the 
temperaments of the philosophers, but the logical import of 
their ideas, we shall see in the systems of Plotinus and Proclus 
(except for their emanationism) the legitimate issue of the 
most characteristic preconceptions of Greek thought. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to attempt 
to analyze the implications of the primitive teachings of Chris- 
tianity concerning the meaning and worth of the time-process, 
and the general question of otherworldliness. That is a large 
and rather difficult problem that would require separate treatment. 
But if we turn to the developed forms of historic Christianity, 
after it had left its original Semitic environment and had adjusted 
itself to the religious and philosophical traditions of European 
thought, we find dominant the same theory of the good, with its 
negation of the temporal. There were certainly some things in 
that part of its doctrine which the church owed to its Jewish 
origin that worked against this tendency. We have seen that 
there were two reflective grounds for the denial of the worth and 
reality of process in time; ,one was the belief that the external 
cosmical process as a whole could have no significant purpose or 
finality; the other was the belief that the attainment of the good 
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meant the termination of volitional movement. The former of 
these beliefs, latent in most Greek thought as well as explicit in 
oriental, could hardly be admitted by the Christian theologian. 
Christianity has always, no doubt, been nearest to its true and 
original type when it has been most faithful to the spirit of 
Jewish prophetism, to that essentially Hebrew habit of mind 
which consists in looking upon the history of the world as a con- 
tinuous and significant drama, having a beginning, a middle, and 
an end, and an increasing purpose running through the whole. 
And a characteristic phenomenon which marks the early phases 
of the conjunction of Judeo-Christian and Hellenic ideas is the 
first appearance of the philosophy of history. In the theology 
of Origen this wholly novel sort of intellectual interest manifests 
itself in a striking way. The notion of the possibility of such a 
thingas a comprehensive philosophy of history must be considered 
to be a peculiarly Christian contribution to the Occident’s stock 
of general ideas. Such an idea, once introduced, necessarily 
made historic changes, the temporal sequence of events, the 
temporal activities of men, appear meaningful, and therefore 
interesting, as they had never appeared before. And Christian 
theology has never been able wholly to rid itself of this view of 
the world-process. But it has usually made the view of little 
practical effect or religious value, by conceiving of the goal 
toward which the world-process was supposed to move, as the 
consequence of a cataclysm produced chiefly by powers from 
without, not as the gradual and consecutive outcome of the time 
that now is, and of the continuous efforts of human wills therein. 
In Catholicism and Protestantism alike, religious philosophy of 
history has tended to degenerate into chiliasm; and chiliasm 
has always meant, not a lessening, but an intensification of prac- 
tical otherworldliness. 

In any case, the second and more profound of the motives 
which had elsewhere led to the exclusion of ‘‘becoming,’’ and 
therefore of volition, from the idea of God and of the good, was 
fully present in the theology of the church; the Neoplatonic 
and the Aristotelian influences which between them gave shape 
to medieval thought necessarily insured this. The same argu- 
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ments whereby the perfection of the deity was shown to involve 
his simplicity and immutability were repeated again and again 
by heterodox mystic and orthodox schoolman ; the same ideal 
of human blessedness as consisting in detachment from the tem- 
poral and the diverse, and the fixation of the mind upon the 
changeless, the indivisible, and the eternal, was put in practice 
anew, with all the help and convenience in doing so which came 
from elaborate organization. The church, to be sure, was fer- 
tile in compromises and concessions on these matters. On the 
theoretical side, she was confronted by the difficulty, which had 
already confronted Plotinus, of making it intelligible how a non- 
temporal God could be conceived to create and rule a temporal 
world, and how the simplicity and perfection of God were con- 
sistent with the existence of a divided and imperfect world. 
Her whole ontology, therefore, was a compromise between the 
Jewish conception of God as Creator of a real universe which is 
the field wherein take place the moral struggles of independent 
agents, and the conception of the thoroughgoing mystic who 
declares that only the One and Eternal is, and that the temporal 
world is sheer nonentity and illusion. On the practical side 
was the analogous difficulty of reconciling the moral teaching 
which made man’s greatest virtue to require celibacy, with- 
drawal from the world, abstention from terrestrial ambitions, 
with the purposes of a church which felt itself called upon to 
dominate the world and ever enlarge its own borders. Here, 
too, therefore, were compromises, adjusted with supreme skill ; 
the church had its well-defined system of “natural virtues,’’ its 
scheme of terrestrial values, with which the greater part of 
mankind was expected to content itself. An ethical inconsist- 
ency still more significant found a place, the inevitable incon- 
sistency which is to be found in the actual practice of every 
mystic or moralist whose theory of worth is an abstract ideal of 
individual perfection. The holder of such a doctrine is always 
obliged to retreat from his professed faith that formal perfec- 
tion and quietude of will are the sufficient good, by practically 
admitting that still better than the actual enjoyment of such a 
good is the activity of preaching it. It was this happy incon- 
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sistency which made the released cave-dweller, in Plato’s myth, 
turn away from beholding the sun and the fair landscape of the 
Ideas, and go back into the gloom of the cavern to tell his 
former fellow-prisoners of his vision. It was the same inconsist- 
ency which allowed Gotama under the Bo-tree, when Nirvana 
—that is, according to his own doctrine, the only and the suffi- 
cient good—was within his reach, to turn away from it, and 
devote himself for fifty years to the very earthly and temporal 
business of preaching the new way of salvation, and of founding 
and organizing an order. The medieval church similarly was 
obliged, not only to permit, but to encourage this inconsistency. 
As Thomas Aquinas taught: 

Of its kind the contemplative life is of greater merit than the active. 
But it may happen that one individual merits more through the works of the 
active life than another through the works of the contemplative, if, with an 
abounding love for God, to the end that God’s will may be fulfilled and for 
his glory, one endures to be separated from the sweetness of divine contem- 
plation for a season.” 

The result of this concession was one of the interesting his- 
torical paradoxes of the Middle Ages—the number of great 
mystics who, called by the church or the state from their clois- 
ters, proved themselves supremely capable men of affairs; using 
the self-discipline which had been the peculiar gain of their 
otherworldliness as an instrument in the furtherance of this 
world’s work. But, in spite of all these compromises, there 
could be no doubt that We/tflucht and the attainment of a change- 
less quietude of will were the moral ideals which the church held 
out to those who would really follow its counsels of perfection ; 
and there could be no doubt that the logically more fundamen- 
tal element in the church’s idea of the divine nature was to be 
found, not in the “positive,” but in the “negative theology;” 
not in the conception of God as moving and achieving ends in 
time, but in the conception of the Deus omnino immutabilis. 

The Protestantism of the past has seldom had such a definite 
philosophy as this behind its theology and its conception of the 
Supreme Good. Philosophic profundity and dialectical thor- 
oughness have never been the characteristic virtues of Protestant 
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thought; and, under the circumstances, could not have been. 
Even more conspicuously than Catholic dogma, the traditional 
body of Protestant conceptions has been a compromise, a transi- 
tional Vermittelungstheologie, historically justifiable as a means of 
passing gradually and normally from the medieval to the 
modern Weltanschauung. Just as the historic Protestant theory 
of the sources of religious knowledge has been an unstable com- 
promise between rationalism and authoritarianism, so likewise 
have Protestantism’s theory of worth and its general view of the 
meaning of temporal process been equivocal and shifting. Yet 
here, too, the dominant (though the steadily weakening) 
tendency has been toward the otherworldly mode of conceiving 
these matters. As regards the method of religious knowledge, 
Protestantism has gone beyond the medizval church, in holding 
that the flow of time and the movement of history are wholly 
meaningless and irrelevant; up to the first Christian century, 
religious truth was accumulated progressively, but since that 
time it has become a stationary ‘“‘deposit,” to be continually 
reappropriated by succeeding generations, but in no wise to be 
enlarged or corrected by man’s expanding knowledge and 
increasing experience. In this respect, then, the fact that the 
human race lives under the form of temporal progression has 
been a fact of no religious import. As regards the conception 
of God, popular Protestant belief has happily and unreflectively 
thought of the divine nature in temporal and anthropomorphic 
terms, although a vein of mysticism has now and again made its 
appearance. Of the two Protestant theologians who have been 
men of philosophic genius, Calvin seems to have preferred to 
think of the deity chiefly as creator and ruler of the universe in 
time, and intimates that to pass beyond this in thought is to 
exceed the legitimate limits of human inquiry. But the great- 
est philosopher among Protestant religious teachers, Jonathan 
Edwards, gives us something very much like a Christian Neo- 
platonism in his doctrine of God and his doctrine of the good, 
and shows himself to be wholly dominated by perfectionist pre- 
suppositions. In his treatise On the End in Creation the old 
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Platonic argument from God’s self-sufficiency to his ‘‘ otherness” 
and immutability reappears : 

No notion of God’s last end in creation is agreeable to reason which 
would truly imply or infer any indigence, insufficiency, and mutability in 
God; or any dependence of the Creator on the creature, for any part of his 
perfection or happiness. Because it is evident, by both Scripture and reason, 
that God is infinitely, eternally, unchangeably, and independently glorious 
and happy; that he stands in no need of, cannot be profited by, or receive 
anything from, the creature; or be truly hurt, or be the subject of any suffer- 
ings or impair of his glory and felicity, from any other being. 

Finally, as regards the nature of blessedness, historic Protes- 
tantism has seldom attained to the subtlety of conceiving of 
this as literally transtemporal; but it has tended toward such 
a conception as its limit. The older evangelical thought found 
its object of religious aspiration, very certainly, in another world ; 
and the difference between the two worlds consisted in the fact 
that existence here is essentially changeful, imperfect, striving, 
transitory, while existence there is an endless perfection and 
unaltering satisfaction, an eternal rest, free from passion, from 
hope, and from achievement, where the saints, becoming like 
God, are similarly, in their degree, superior to all real “‘ indigence, 
insufficiency, and mutability.” Even the less reflective forms of 
Protestant thought in the past would seemingly have answered 
in the affirmative Browning’s question: 

Is it true we are now and shall be hereafter, 
But what and where depend on life’s minute ? 
Hails heavenly cheer or infernal laughter 
Man's first step out of the gulf or in it? 

Shall man, such step within his endeavor, 
Man’s face, find no more play or action 

But joy, that is crystallized forever, 

Or grief, an eternal petrifaction ? 

And even the extreme logic of perfectionism, and the idea 
of a supra-temporal good, remain still in evidence in compara- 
tively popular theological writings. Thus Mr. Inge concludes 
his recent book on Christian Mysticism with such philosophical 
reflections as these: 


The human spirit beats against the bars of space and time themselves 
and could never be satisfied with any earthly utopia. Our true home must 
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be in some higher sphere of existence, above the contradictions which make 
it impossible for us to believe that time and space are ultimate realities, and 
out of reach of the inevitable catastrophe which the next glacial age must 
bring upon the human race. 

And a writer belonging to another and very modern school 
of religious thought repeats still more clearly the old and 
essentially Platonic argument that man’s consciousness of imper- 
fection logically implies the reality and the attainability of a 
completed perfection—of which the perfectness can be defined 
only as the negation of the characters of common experience, so 
that it is ‘“non-” or “‘supra-’’ everything —supraspatial, supra- 
temporal, suprapersonal. 

We could have no sense of imperfection, or feeling of the brief and 
transitory character of visible things, if we had not in us a standard of per- 
fection, if we did not share in an eternal life—an existence in which is no 
variableness nor shadow that is cast by turning. That we are thus conscious 
of the imperfection of our own lives implies not merely that our lives should 
be rooted in a perfect life, but that we should be personally conscious of 
this superpersonal perfection The facts of consciousness are not ade- 
quately expressed unless we say that we have experience of a real super- 
personal perfection, whose appeal to us is . ... the motive and source of 
the effort to remove our personal imperfection.‘ 

But if this be the “root of religion,” our best historic teachers 
in religion are, not even the pseudo-Dionysius or Plotinus or 
Plato, but rather Shankara or Gotama Buddha. 


II. 


Meantime—the observation is a fairly familiar one—the 
main current of distinctively modern reflection ever since the 
Renaissance has been characterized by an increasing rejection 
of otherworldliness, and of the implicit theory of worth, the ideal 
of abstract and formal perfection, or self-sufficiency, which had 
hitherto made otherworldliness of some sort or other inevitable. 
If the tendency of ancient thought, and of medieval thought in 
so far as it was under Greek influences, was to conceive of good 
and reality in terms of pure form without content, the tendency of 
modern thought has been more and more to exalt richness of con- 
tent at the expense of form. The worth of fulness and diversity 

4Rev. S. H. MELLONE, in the Mew World, September, 1896, pp. 522, 523. 
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of spiritual experience for its own sake has received ever clearer 
recognition in the prevailing system of values. To the oriental 
thinker, and to some of the ancients, the more particulars and 
details there were in the universe, the less interesting did the 
universe appear; the modern thinker looks upon each new detail 
as adding to the interest of the whole, and has learned to rever- 
ence even the unrationalized and uncoordinated fact. Not the 
general and the abstract, but the concrete and particularized, 
constitutes the essence of those ideas of worth and of being that 
are becoming dominant. And this new appraisement of experi- 
ence, this valuation of life for life’s sake, necessarily means that 
the good lies, not in perfection, but in process; not in absoluteness, 
but in wealth of forthreaching relations; not in self-sufficiency, 
but in the play of the soul’s life that can come only through the 
give-and-take of social fellowship and struggle and passion ; not, 
finally, in changelessness, but in activity, the strenuous vigor of 
the will as it presses forward into the future. This change in 
the presuppositions which govern men’s estimate of things is now 
very widely apparent. One of the symptoms of it is the species of 
sanctity which has come to attach to the word “human.” Our 
literary moralists most in vogue write, not now upon “the vanity 
of human wishes,” but upon the beauty and excellence of simply 
‘being human.” The supreme desirableness of man’s situation 
in this world is felt to be that it is essentially a struggling 
imperfection, that it knows the “glory of the imperfect,” as 
Professor Palmer’s familiar phrase runs. The human, indeed, 
one may almost say, has become the ultimate category of worth ; 
the divine, in the older theological sense of the term, as a self- 
contained and motionless perfection, is looked upon as some- 
thing very like an inferior mode of being. Or rather, the idea of 
the divine is in course of being transformed. In this case, as 
normally in religious history, the conception of deity follows the 
lead of the conception of the ultimate good for man. Having 
learned—almost too thoroughly —to define the good in terms 
of activity and to define human personality in terms of its social 
relations, the religious spirit of our generation summons the per- 
sonality to set its affections upon social and objective ends 
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realizable under the conditions of time and space. The spiritual 
life is conceived to be something more than a closed circuit; 
the inner condition of the soul itself is recognized to be sane 
and excellent only when it consists in a resolute direction of 
the will toward the achievement, in an external and refractory 
world, of some good which has a social and collective signifi- 
cance—which possesses value for other and independent wills 
as well as for the agent’s own. The real religio, the true piety of 
our time, is a piety toward the actual concrete relationships amid 
which a man finds himself. And as a generation’s piety is, so 
will its God be also—though the relation has usually been read 
the other way about. A witty Calvinist, observing the signs of 
the times, has proposed a new version of the Shorter Catechism, 
in accordance with contemporary notions: ‘The chief end of 
God is to glorify man and enjoy him forever.” The intended 
irony comes very near the truth; for the modern religious con- 
sciousness is tending toward the conviction that the “chief end 
of God” cannot, at all events, be an emptier or cheaper thing 
than the chief end of man; and that therefore God is to be 
thought of, not as an immutable and self-centered Unity over 
against the world, in whose beatific vision of his own perfections 
man may aspire to share, but rather as a supreme and archetypal 
Good Will, into the abounding fulness of whose forthgoing life 
man may enter simply by living whole-heartedly and generously 
and joyously in the world which he now and here knows. 

All this change, however, did not come about at a stroke— 
if it can be said to have come about fully even yet. Three con- 
secutive stages seem to be distinguishable through which the 
modern religious spirit, with its interest in the world of time, 
has been developed. The first of these stages is the deistic 
movement of the eighteenth century. That the characteristic 
tendencies of that century involved a perfectly self-conscious 
reaction against otherworldliness and medieval and semi-medi- 
eval ideals generally is sufficiently obvious. In its hostility to 
all mysticism and asceticism, in its optimistic desire to prove 
that this world is the abode of genuine worth, in its truly reli- 
gious ardor for the reforming of society and the perfecting of 
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the species—in all this the Enlightenment presents the spec- 
tacle of an earnest endeavor to establish a “religion of this world.” 
But, in the form which it took, the endeavor was foredoomed to 
failure, for the reason simply that its theory of worth was in 
essence identical with that underlying the tendencies which it 
essayed to withstand. The philosophy of the Enlightenment 
did not, of course, follow out the idea of formal perfection to 
its profounder metaphysical and religious consequences; if it 
had, it would have completed the circle and fallen back into 
mysticism. But it proceeded throughout upon the assumption 
that, at least for society, the good means a condition of per- 
fected and stationary equilibrium; it attempted to solve the 
problems of the universe by the methods of simplification and 
abstraction; and, above all, it knew of no conception whereby 
it could assign any rational meaning or ultimate value to the 
time-process. This is illustrated most clearly, of course, in the 
long controversy between the partisans of natural and of revealed 
religion. The position of the deists in that controversy rested 
upon the presupposition that any religious truth which is essen- 
tial and necessary for salvation cannot be subject to develop- 
ment, cannot be historically mediated, but must be an unchanging 
possession of the human race at all times; and if unchanging, 
then, necessarily, very simple. The deist merely applied more 
rigorously the church’s criterion, the guod semper et ab omnibus ; 
if changelessness and universality be the tests of truth in reli- 
gion, then no revelation which came into the world at a particu- 
lar moment of time and under particular historical conditions 
can be recognized as religiously fundamental. Christianity, so 
far as it is true, must be shown to be “‘as old as the creation;”’ 
that is to say, to contain no doctrine not within the reach of the 
common-sense of the most primitive and least sophisticated 
man. The same disregard of the conception of temporal devel- 
opment is to be seen again in the small place which that con- 
ception has in the arguments whereby the Enlightenment sought 
to justify its optimism. The theodicy of Leibniz, and still more 
that of Shaftesbury, was conceived wholly in terms of static 
perfection; it attempted to show that the universe as it stands 
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is an exquisitely ordered and harmonious unity, upon which the 
mind of the truly enlightened person will dwell in a frame of 
calm and disinterested esthetic satisfaction. It was easy, how- 
ever, for a Voltaire and a Hume later in the century to point out 
that, if such be the meaning of perfection, then “this place of 
wrath and tears” must be esteemed very far from perfect. And 
even the aspirations of the typical men of the century for social 
amelioration were marked—though in this case not without 
important exceptions—by the same lack of historical feeling, 
the same deficiency of any sense of the meaning of development 
or of the place which becoming has in the nature of things. 
Rousseau’s preaching of the return to the state of nature is the 
classic example of this; such an ideal takes it for granted that 
in the historic process as such there is no worth at all. And 
even apart from Rousseau’s influence, the political philosophy 
which produced the French Revolution was for the most part 
dominated by the supposition that, after a few relatively simple 
modifications of the social order, a really perfect and stable and 
lastingly satisfactory state of society could be reached, where 
each individual should live in simple contentment, enjoying the 
equipment of “rights” proper to every unit representing the 
abstract entity ‘“‘man.’”’ The theory of worth which all these 
characteristic doctrines of the century exemplify was inherently 
incapable of affording a permanent basis for an optimistic “ reli- 
gion of this world.” And, in point of fact, the Enlightenment 
type of thought eventually showed a tendency to break down 
into the sort of Weltanschauung to which it had at first appeared 
most opposed. It is a just remark of Dr. Lehmann’s, in his 
excellent study of Schopenhauer, that, on the strictly logical 
side of his pessimism and mysticism, Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
is to be regarded as one of the later products of the Enlighten- 
ment. 

The second step in the progress of the new evaluation of 
this world of time was taken when European thought, by dis- 
covering the idea of a law of continuous and intelligible devel- 
opment inherent in nature and history, gained a canon whereby 
it could assign rationality and spiritual significance to the tem- 
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poral order of phenomena. In other words, this second step 
consisted in the removal of the first of those two preconceptions 
which we have seen to be the natural sources of otherworldliness 
—namely, the belief that the external, cosmical process con- 
tains no meaning and finality. The new apercu received its first 
forcible expression in connection with the eighteenth century’s 
special problem of the sources of religious knowledge. By his 
little manifesto, Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, Lessing, as 
is well known, rendered whole libraries of eighteenth-century 
theological controversy forever obsolete, by denying the tacit 
assumption in which both deist and churchman had agreed — 
the assumption that religious truth is a fixed mass of proposi- 
tions, not originally gained, and not now to be enlarged, by 
man’s progress in knowledge and moral experience. Such a 
denial took the wind out of the sails of the deist’s neat and 
simple rationalism; but it did the same for the revelationist’s 
arguments concerning the need for an unchanging religious 
authority. And ever since, in the degree that Lessing’s concep- 
tion of a progressive revelation through experience and history 
has penetrated the general consciousness, the whole aspect of 
religious discussion has been transformed. This, however, was 
a very partial application of the idea of development. The new 
insight was soon extended, as everyone now knows, by the 
influence of the philosophies of history, Hegelian and other, of 
which there was such an outpouring in the earlier Romantic 
period; and it eventually became the master-idea of the middle 
of the century, through the establishment of the biological doc- 
trine of evolution. Meanwhile, man’s control over natural 
forces through applied science had increased marvelously; and 
as the result of all this the entire face of the universe appeared 
metamorphosed before men’s eyes. Man seemed to have 
learned to put his hand upon the inner mechanism of nature 
to direct it to his own rational ends; and he seemed to have 
found in nature itself a law of advancement from lower to higher. 
Consequently the world that moves in time took upon itself, to 
men’s vision, a glowing coloring of hope and purposiveness, 
such as it had never worn before. And religion, the really 
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characteristic religion of the period, ceased to find the object of 
its aspiration and the stimulus of its zeal in a world beyond 
this; it believed in, but it was not chiefly interested in, that 
other world. The social aims, the hopes of a collective terres- 
trial good, the vision of ‘“‘the coming people,” proved, and are 
proving, supremely absorbing to the moral imagination. A reli- 
gion primarily “‘of this world” seemed, in the doctrine of devel- 
opment, to have at last found its justification. Such a religion, 
so justified, is at the present hour the burden of the gospel 
preached from scores of pulpits in the more liberal churches; it 
is the main inspiration of much of the earnest and truly religious 
devotion to the service of society which exists both in and out 
of the churches. 

And yet, if this religion of evolution is based upon an 
interest, not in the process itself, but in the goal toward which 
the process is tending—if it derives its force from its visions of 
a perfection in the future—then we shall have to say that it too 
rests upon shifting and unstable grounds; that it cannot perma- 
nently justify itself before the religious consciousness. The end 
which it sets before the will is not such an end as can appear 
adequate and ultimately significant. There are three reasons 
for this. The first is the obvious fact that the doctrine of devel- 
opment does not, after all, remove that mysticism-breeding 
presupposition of the irrationality and purposelessness of the 
temporal process. The philosophy based upon the evolutionary 
principles of biology seems, in the last analysis, to lean to the 
side of the Oriental, and to give us something very like a 
doctrine of world-cycles. All our hot endeavors appear to avail 
nothing in the long run; to the scientific imagination they are 
only moments in a vast eternal turmoil of alternate growth and 
decay. Science does not, it turns out, give us teleology as her 
last word ; it would appear that the secret of happiness in evo- 
lutionism lies in taking short views. And though, so long as 
things wag on comfortably, men may profess to be content with 
short views, it is not likely that they will forever be able to shut 
their eyes to the specter of that meaningless infinity of time ; 
and the whole history of religion shows that the appearance of 
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this specter is usually followed by a recurrence of otherworldli- 
ness and mysticism. It is very true that we need not take the 
man of science too seriously when he is found among the 
prophets, predicting the future of the earth and man; but if we 
may refuse to be too greatly terrified by his vaticinations, we, at 
all events, cannot base any very definite optimism upon them. 
And, for the second point, if the worth of the evolutionary pro- 
cess be wholly derivative from the worth of its goal, that goal, 
if supposed attainable, must needs be an end capable of last- 
ingly seeming interesting to the religious consciousness. But 
there are those among us who find no very great inspiration in 
the prospect of that remote terrestrial millennium which has Mr. 
Spencer for its prophet. Professor William James has had the 
sympathy of many readers when he has pointed out how inade- 
quately that ‘‘tea-table Elysium” meets either the moral or reli- 
gious needs of man. The ardent laborer in the service of society is 
likely to ask, sooner or later: ‘ Does this self-complacent and 
commonplace, and withal transitory, contentment to be enjoyed 
by remote posterity, express the whole meaning and worth of my 
costly sacrifice and of my hard-bought virtue?” To the young 
enthusiast will come the chilling question which came to the 
young Stuart Mill: ‘Conceive this end of my endeavor finally 
attained, does it, after all, so greatly stir me or appeal to me ?” 
And when this question comes, the enthusiast can escape pes- 
simism only by doing as Mill did: by turning the eyes away 
from the distant goal and fixing them upon the simpler 
aims near at hand, upon the joys of the combat itself 
and the sense of human fellowship it brings. And, in 
the third place, such a goal, even if attainable, and if worth 
while, could not justify the slow temporal course whereby it was 
attained ; and it could, therefore, afford no basis for a theodicy. 
Present and past reality remain none the less alien and hostile to 
perfection because future reality is to become perfected. Unless, 
falling back upon the ignava ratio, we are to call it all an unin- 
telligible mystery, some logical or moral necessity must be 
shown why the good could be reached only after so sad and 
wearisome a prelude. For this reason, again, the doctrine of 
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evolution could yield no grounds for an optimistic view of this 
world. There have appeared of late more than one ingenious 
and well-meaning theodicy based upon evolutionary principles ; 
but none of them seems to do more than illustrate afresh the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the attempt to assign worth to individual 
and racial evolution solely by reason of the worth of its terminus 
ad quem. 

But meanwhile, throughout the latter half of the present 
century, there has been increasingly coming to light, chiefly in 
poetry and untechnical reflective literature, what can only be 
called, in somewhat technical language, a new theory of worth; 
and the essence of it, as we have already seen, is the belief that the 
good lies, not in perfection, not in the arrest of forthreaching pro- 
cess, but has its very essence in movement and process itself. And 
this means the denial, at last, of that second and deeper and so 
plausible presupposition which always, in so far as its influence has 
been felt, has led thoughtful men to turn from this their world 
in time to some more or less thoroughgoing ideal of quietude 
and immutability. When the older literary inspirations —the 
classicism, the immature romanticism, the amiable evolutionary 
humanitarianism — that stirred the earlier decades of the cen- 
tury were dying out in moral impotency, this new insight has 
bred a new literary movement, that neo-romanticism which is so 
conspicuous and so significant a development in our recent 
literature. And this insight represents the final and extreme 
point of modern divergence from both the classical and the 
medizval fashions of evaluating life. An inherent paradox has 
at length been discovered to lurk in the conception of good ; it 
turns out that the good, which appears by its nature to be the 
end of the process of volition, is rather, in a deeper sense, a 
means to the reality and significance of the process whereby 
it is to be attained. The great and stirring game of existence 
must have its goals to aim at, and these goals must be invested 
with some seemingly independent value; but the reason for 
being, the justifying worth of the whole, is, not that the goal 
should have been reached, but that the game, with all the activ- 
ity of will and thought and feeling which it calls for, should be 
played. 
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And the worth of every such fixed goal, therefore, can only 
be derivative, secondary, and transitory. With this radical 
transformation of the conception of value, the entire Platonic 
and Aristotelian scheme of the universe—which, as we have 
seen, has in its broad outlines formed the logical framework of 
European moral and religious thought, even where men have 
been least aware of it—gets now completely inverted. The 
human life in time—involving as it does real imperfection and 
insufficiency and aspiration—is explicitly declared to be the 
essential type of the good; and therewith the fundamental 
grounds of otherworldliness are denied—not because of any 
necessary disbelief in immortality, but because it is seen that any 
life worth living, now or hereafter, cannot be truly ‘‘o er” than 
this life, if otherness means timelessness or any perfection gar- 
nered once for all. In justifying the temporal world, the type of 
reflection of which I speak does not, like the eighteenth-century 
optimism, declare the world to be supremely beautiful and har- 
monious and satisfactory for the world is verily of no such sort. 
Nor does this new “religion of this world ” gain its inspiration, 
like the evolutionary meliorism, from the anticipation of some 
final earthly millennium when all conscious life shall have become 
placidly adjusted to its environment; for upon no such anticipa- 
tion, both poor and uncertain, can the soul of man be sufficiently 
fed. Life is conceived to find its justification only in the living ; 
not because it is harmonious and beautiful, for it is that only 
imperfectly ; not because it yields happiness and contentment, 
for it does that only in brief moments ; but because it gives to 
free spirits the one chance worth having here or elsewhere, the 
chance for conscious and growing knowledge and activity and 
love, the chance to enter heartily into the day’s work and know 
the joy of the working. 

It is hardly necessary to point out in what writers of the 
century this conception of the nature of worth gets its literary 
manifestation. Carlyle—with his “‘ gospel of work,” his glorifi- 
cation of the will, his interest in history as the record of the acts 
of personalities, his passion for the significant infinitesimal, for 
the small concrete things of history that carry with them some 
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poignant suggestion of the human spirit in action—may be 
looked upon as one of the early fathers of the new doctrine. 
Browning is, of course, the greatest and the most uncompromis- 
ing and self-conscious of the preachers of it. “‘ Perfection”’ is, it 
is hardly too much to say, the word which for him sums up all 
reproach ; for perfection is the contradictory of what Browning, 
in his own peculiar sense, means by “ love.” Again and again, in 
differing aspects, he reiterates the one teaching which he seems, 
through all his dramatic forms of utterance, to be chiefly desir- 
ous of impressing. So, for example, in a familiar passage of 
“Old Pictures in Florence” he contrasts the classical with what 
he takes to be the Renaissance ideals in art : 


They are perfect — how else ? they shall never change: 
We are faulty—why not ? we have time in store. 

The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 

With us; we are rough-hewn, nowise polished : 

They stand for our copy, and, once invested, 

With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 
’Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven — 

The better ! What’s come to perfection perishes. 


In the poem called ‘ Rephan” he tells the story of a soul native 
to a species of immutable and eternally perfect other-world, 
where are 
No springs, 

No winters throughout its space. Time brings 

No hope, no fear : as today, shall be 

Tomorrow: advance or retreat need we 

At our stand-still through eternity? 

All happy: needs must we so have been, 

Since who could be otherwise? All serene: 

What dark was to banish, what light to screen ? 


Of such a mode of being where all things are “ merged alike 
in a neutral Best’ this soul wearies : 


I yearned for no sameness but difference 

In thing and thing, that should shock my sense 
With a want of worth in them all, and thence 
Startle me up by an Infinite 

Discovered above and below me—height 

And depth alike to attract my flight, 

Repel my descent ; dy hate taught love. 
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And so at length the awakened spirit is ready to be translated 
to a better sphere, that of imperfection ; he hears the sentence of 
his release : ‘‘ Thou art past, Rephan, thy place be Earth.” Most 
strikingly of all does the same thought reappear in Browning’s 
utterances concerning immortality. Itis just because cumulative 
experience rather than perfection is the good, and because 
experience must necessarily be individual, that Browning’s faith 
in the continuance of individual existence is so intense. But, as 
he insists in many often-quoted passages, the future life must be 
a continuance of that one endless process of expanding aspiration 
and love, not a transformation in kind, nor a cessation of all 
process. 

“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,” fight on, fare ever 

There as here ! 

And the same insight determines the character of Browning’s 
conception of God. He has traveled very far from that thought 
of God which dominates the great poem that so wonderfully 
expresses the medieval view of the world ; to this interpreter of 
the modern spirit God is not the movelessness at the core of 
things, not the Peace “which quiets the center” of heaven (Paradiso, 
XXVII, 106-7, I, 121-2) in Dante’s vision of the universe, but 
rather such a being as the dying Paracelsus learns at last to know: 

I knew, I felt, what God is, what we are, 

What life is— how God tastes an infinite joy 

In infinite ways— one everlasting bliss, 

From whom all being emanates, all power 

Proceeds : in whom is life forevermore, 

Yet whom existence in its lowest form 

Includes ; where dwells enjoyment, there is he ; 

With still a flying point of bliss remote. 

And, to leave Browning, a younger generation of writers has 
taken up the same note; all that is most vital and most char- 
acteristic in the more serious contemporary poetry is marked by 
this new faith in the supreme worth of aspiring imperfection, the 
great excellency of the life that strives in time, and by the utter 
rejection of the ideal of formal self-sufficiency, in man or God. 
Such men as J. A. Symonds and W. H. Henley and Kipling and 
Stevenson, whatever may be their several merits or deficiencies 
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as writers, have done much to save this generation from the pes- 
simism, the spirit of decadence, and the dilettantism which a 
quarter of a century ago seemed so ominously threatening ; and 
they have been able to do so only because they have learned 
more or less adequately a new doctrine of worth which was the 
true and illuminating outcome of the experience and reflection 
of the modern world. Stevenson, in particular, has been a very 
clear-speaking and persuasive popularizer of that doctrine. This 
literary artist, solicitous about unconsidered trifles of diction 
and phrase, was at heart a moralist—ethics,as he confessed, 
was his “ veiled mistress ;” and the main burden of his preaching 
was not easy to mistake. Not even Browning has set forth with 
fuller consciousness of its meaning the contrast between medi- 
eval perfectionism and the modern spirit, than has Stevenson in 
the poem ‘Our Lady of the Snows,” addressed to the monks of 
the Chartreuse : 


And you, my brothers, what if God 
When from heaven's top he spies abroad 
And sees on this tormented stage 

The noble war of mankind rage,— 
What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your corner by ? 
For still the Lord is Lord of might, 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight 
Those he approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid ; 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song and shout, 
Spin the great wheel of earth about. 
But ye !—O ye who linger still 

Here in your fortress on the hill, .... 
Our cheerful General on high 

With careless look may pass you by. 


Of the conception of worth which we have thus seen (per 
haps too abundantly) illustrated it is easy to misinterpret the 
meaning in such a way as to seem to justify a new species of 
ethical and religious and zsthetic antinomianism, an essentially 
immoral view of things; and this danger, which does not wholly 
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fail to show itself in certain aspects of Stevenson and Kipling 
and Browning, appears at its maximum in another poet who has 
done much to teach the same general view of life to this gen- 
eration— Whitman. Since not form, but richness of content; 
not perfection, but width and depth of experience, defines the 
good, Whitman delights in a thoroughgoing formlessness in 
morals and in art. And, since his religion has so fully fixed 
itself upon this temporal world and found in the excellence of 
the world the ground of its piety, he feels himself prevented 
from passing moral or esthetic condemnation upon anything. 
One thing is as good as another, and a bit better; there is no 
lawlessness of crime, no vileness of lubricity, no cheapness of 
vulgarity, which does not add to Whitman’s almost mystical rap- 
ture at the spectacle of the world’s seething movement and end- 
less variety : 

I am not the poet of goodness only; I do not disdain to be the poet of wick- 

edness also. 

Consequently all moral distinctions are as alien to the nature 
of the God of Whitman’s worship as they are, for the opposite 
reason, to the God of certain forms of oriental mysticism ; 


whether you say that the world of temporal movement is wholly 
good, with Whitman, or wholly bad, with the Oriental, in either 
case you can no longer admit any differences of worth among 
the parts of it. 


Silent and amazed even when a little child, 

I remember hearing the preacher put God into his statements 

As contending against some being or influence! 
But it ought to be obvious that this moral, or immoral, posi- 
tion of Whitman’s is, in reality, inconsistent with itself and with 
the conception of worth which he means to set forth. The 
inconsistency lies in the fact that he attempts to justify temporal 
process in terms of sensation and feeling, of bare intensity of 
emotion regardless of the content or significance of the experi- 
ences which arouse that emotion. But for feeling merely, the 
good cannot be anything but contentment, quietude, and satisfac- 
tion; and from such a standpoint real process and struggle can- 
not be justified. This is most clearly evident from Whitman’s 
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own attitude toward life. He is interested in the struggles, the 
restless effort and activity and conflict, of other people ; but for 
himself he prefers not to enter into the struggle, but to accept 
it as food for placid and benevolent emotion; he prefers not to 
be active in the world’s strenuous conflicts, but to look on and 
approve of both sides. In his own fashion he is as truly a con- 
templative as Thomas a Kempis, although the object which he 
contemplates is not the divine perfection, but the human tur- 
moil; and the self-contradictory nature of Whitman’s thought is 
evident in the fact that, if all men were to adopt his distinction- 
less, all-approving, contemplative optimism, then the very con- 
flict and aspiration which he wishes to contemplate would cease, 
the richness and variety of things would disappear with the dis- 
appearance of the distinctions between them. And a still deeper 
contradiction is apparent in the character of this optimism itself. 
What Whitman desired was to sympathize equally and impar- 
tially with all manifestations of human life, with the saint and 
the sinner, with the red slayer and the slain. But these men hate 
and oppose one another ; and one who professes to love both 
alike can really sympathize with neither. Since antipathies and 
dissatisfactions are essential elements in the temporal striv- 
ing of the will, he who would sympathize ubiquitously and find 
satisfaction universally knows nothing of the true nature of that 
striving, is ignorant of the inner meaning of life. It is a conse- 
quence of this that to some readers of Whitman, at least, the 
pictures of innumerable disconnected scraps of sensation in 
beast and man which he jumbles together and calls poetry, seem 
to illustrate, not the wealth and fulness, but the emptiness of 
life. For, though the different aspects of experience which he 
presents bear differing names, they amount always to one and 
the same thing, so far as the attitude of the poet toward them 
is concerned; each arouses the same vague, unvarying, and 
wholly superficial rapture, until the reader finds in Whitman’s 
very different world the fault that made insipid the perfection 
of Browning’s star Rephan, and 


Yearns for not sameness but difference 
In thing and thing. 
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It is evident, then, that the temporal world can be called 
good only if worth be defined in terms, not of emotion, but of 
will; only if the joy which justifies life be the joy of purposeful 
action, the satisfaction which the self-conscious reason knows in 
its own dissatisfaction. The ideal toward which the modern 
theory of worth really tends, then, is not a wallowing in unorgan- 
ized emotions, but the strenuous tension of the will, with the 
enjoyment of the very particular sort of vital feelings that go 
with such atension. And in order to make these latter feelings 
possible at all, the objective ends of action must be looked upon 
as fixed and serious and significant —they cannot be a thing to 
play fast and loose with. The will must have its partial perfec- 
tions to look forward to, its relative imperfections to hate, its pro- 
visional forms to shape its experience by; else the activity itself 
would cease to be real activity. And for any individual, the 
ends he is to seek, the rules of the game he is to play, are not 
altogether of his own choosing ; they are settled for him by the 
circumstances in which his existence is cast, and especially by 
the social relations that define his place in the human world. 
But in all this there is nothing which compels us to admit that 
the game exists merely for the sake of the rules, or the activity 
merely for the worth of the ends which it accomplishes. By 
defining the process as the good we can see why fixed ends are 
necessary, and at the same time why they are not after all ends- 
in-themselves. 

The consenting witnesses to this view which I have adduced 
have been chiefly poets and unphilosophical moralists ; but it is 
a thing by no means rare in history for the philosophic inter- 
pretation and coherent formulation of a new insight to be the last 
instead of the first stage in its development. We are not, how- 
ever, left to poetical feeling nor to our individual diversities of 
ethical taste, in deciding whether or not we should give to the 
time-process a central place both in our theory of worth and our 
theory of reality. There are two very good doctrinal reasons, 
the one of a religious, the other of a metaphysical character, 
which are as conclusive of the matter as they are simple; and 
these ought now to be briefly indicated. In the first place, as 
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has already been suggested, unless we recognize process rather 
than perfection to be the good, the problem of evil remains for 
ever incapable of any religiously satisfactory solution. For if, to 
use the old-fashioned phrase of Edwards, the “end in creation” 
be the attainment of any sort of stationary perfection, no philo- 
sophical necessity can be shown why the creation should first 
have been dragged through so long and tortuous a path of sin 
and misery and imperfection. The de facto existence of evil can 
be explained only by some sort of dualism, as Mill long ago 
pointed out —unless we are prepared to revise our conception 
of worth. The futility of many of the older palliative “solu- 
tions” of the problem has been sufficiently pointed out not 
long since by Professor Royce, in the article on ‘The Problem 
of Job” in his Studies of Good and Evil; and Professor Royce’s 
own fashion of dealing with the ancient problem, though not at 
all palliative, is certainly no more satisfactory. His new con- 
solatio philosophiae would discover in the doctrines of idealistic 
monism a higher synthesis where evil turns out to be good after 
all. Human life, no doubt, zs miserable and sinful; and there 
is no reason to suppose it will ever grow less so. But all this 
mass of finite experience forms an integral part of the expe- 
rience of the Absolute; and the absolute experience is wholly 
perfect and satisfied and triumphant, wholly what the Absolute 
Will eternally would have it to be. This, however, signifies in 
plain language that human imperfection is willed by God, not 
because struggling imperfection is for the finite creature itself a 
nobler condition, but because the divine perfection is the more 
enhanced thereby; it signifies that finite wretchedness and evil 
are served up as ingredients in the titillating zest of the divine 
enjoyment. Surely in so triumphant a synthesis the conventional 
distinction between the deity and the devil seems also to have 
disappeared. Philosophically inevitable such a conception might 
be; but it is hardly likely to be religiously consoling to anyone 
who understands it. Professor Royce’s article is none the less a 
profound and significant contribution to the subject; and the 
singularity of its outcome is due to the author’s attempt to do 
justice to two incompatible logical motives, that concern both 
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the theory of worth and metaphysics. The main problem of all 
the post-Hegelian idealism of which Professor Royce’s system 
is the most subtly reasoned and highly elaborated example, has 
been to reconcile these two motives. On the one hand, the 
idealist must be loyal tothe fundamental Hegelian notion of the 
“concrete” universal; some sort of genuine reality and worth 
must be assigned to the concrete world of related and imperfect 
experiences. But, on the other hand, the Absolute must be 
truly absolute and perfect, a timeless and self-sufficient totum 
simul of experience. The former element in the doctrine shows 
where it has learned from the course of modern reflection; the 
latter shows the continued survival of the “perfectionist” pre- 
suppositions of ancient metaphysics. But either element is 
bound to be fatal to the other; the absoluteness of the Absolute 
cannot consist with its concreteness. The religious insufficiency 
of this combination of warring categories has just been briefly 
pointed out; it remains to try to indicate no less briefly the main 
reason for holding it to be metaphysically impossible. 

Such a doctrine as that of Professor Royce is the latest, as 
it is one of the most vigorous and ingenious, in a long series of 
attempts to make the coexistence of a temporal world and a 
supratemporal ultimate reality conceivable. We have seen how 
unsuccessful in this attempt were Platonism and the essentially 
Platonic theology of the medieval church. If the most modern 
and most promising endeavor of the same sort fails, it is a fair 
presumption that the philosophy of religion is embarked ona 
hopeless enterprise when it essays to get rid of the notion of 
temporal process, even in its conception of the being of God. 
Now, the absolute idealist recognizes that the world of experience 
in time is no illusion, nor, in the equivocating language of the 
Neoplatonist and the schoolmen, explicable as mere negation or 
privation of the divine perfection. The only way, then, in which 
its reality can be reconciled with the achieved and motionless 
perfection of God is by conceiving it as embraced within the 
Absolute Experience. No jot or tittle of it must be uncontained 
within that universal whole; else the Absolute were no Absolute. 
We are called upon, then, to conceive of all the content of a 
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temporal world as possessed in an experience which is not 
temporal, but an all-beholding eternally changeless moment, 
wherein the future is no less present than the past. To sucha 
metaphysics one can answer only, but sufficiently, by saying that 
it can be true only if a contradiction in terms can be true. For 
the temporality of time can never be contained in the non- 
temporal. It is perfectly conceivable that all of the temporal rela- 
tions of things should be translated into some form of coexistence, 
into some spatial or purely logical analogue. But the translation 
would never be the same as the original ; and the original would 
always remain an outlying, unincluded aspect of reality, not to 
be disposed of, unless by a reversion to the discarded oriental 
device of crying out “illusion” before the concrete realities of 
the actual world. To put the matter less abstractly, those 
experiences, feelings, attitudes of will, which are dependent upon 
the temporal conditions of human life for their distinctive char- 
acter —the experiences of anticipation, of uncertainty, of hesitant 
hope, and of disappointment—could never be shared, without a 
transformation of their original emotional values, by an Absolute 
Being who at the same time saw beyond the uncertainty and 
knew the disappointment as eternally predestinated by the nature 
of things. No dialectical subtlety can ever finally put out of 
sight the fundamental dilemma; either the reality of the non- 
temporal and perfect must be sacrificed, in our conception of 
God and of his world, in favor of the reality of the temporal and 
not-perfected, or else the reality of the not-perfected and tem- 
poral must be sacrificed to the other. Between the oriental 
doctrine, which rejects wholly this world, declaring it completely 
evil in point of worth, and completely illusory in point of reality, 
and the newer doctrine, which declares that a world of diversity 
and of becoming is the only conceivable type of reality or of 
worth —between these two we shall eventually be compelled to 
choose. Ancient occidental thought, accepting the presupposi- 
tions underlying the former doctrine, could only evade some of 
its consequences by inconsistency; our modern thought has 
tended more and more to bring into question those presupposi- 
tions themselves. If the philosophical theology of the future is 
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to be of any profit, it must take this sharply defined dilemma for 
its very starting-point. If it does so, it will be forced to deal 
honestly and soberly with the time-notion; and when this is 
done, we may have good hope of reaching a religious view of 
the world which shall at last give us a full and consistent and 
coherent interpretation of what the modern spirit has been slowly 
learning about the nature of the real and of the good. 





THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


By T. ALLAN HOBEN, 
Waupun, Wis. 


I. THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THIs essay aims to trace the history and use of the story of the 
virgin birth of Jesus in the ante-Nicene Christian literature. In doing 
this, special attention is paid to the patristic field, which has not hitherto 
been thoroughly investigated with such a purpose in view. What is 
here offered on the New Testament material is introductory to the 
main body of the essay, and, as a prerequisite to tracing the use and 
effects of the New Testament stories in the subsequent Christian litera- 
ture, aims to determine whether these narratives in reality represent a 
double or only a single attestation of the virgin birth, and also to 
ascertain what is their exact meaning." 

The question whether the account of the virgin birth has in the 
New Testament a single or a double attestation is, broadly speaking, 
the question of the common origin or independence of the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke. Resch’ holds that Matthew and Luke 
used a pre-canonical child history, which had been translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and that, if we had that history, it would be a har- 
mony of the infancy stories of the first and third gospels. Conrady 
thinks that the protevangelium of James is that pre-canonical source 

_which both Matthew and Luke used, and that, moreover, Luke had 
access to Matthew’s account. Whether the infancy stories are more 
independent than these theories would imply can be ascertained only 
by a comparative examination of the material. 

The genealogies, Matt. 1:1-17 and Luke 3: 23-38, may be first 
considered in such a comparison. The generations prior to Abraham 
are peculiar to Luke, and, while favoring the independence of the two 
tables, are probably more significant as indicating Luke’s understanding 

*The pseudonymous and fictitious material which falls within the ante-Nicene 
period and is usually included under the title of the New Testament apocrypha will 


be briefly treated in an appendix, for the purpose of supplementing the study of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers. 


2 Kindhettsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeus. 
3 Die Quelle der kanonischen Kindhettsgeschichte Jesu. 
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of the virgin birth, as will be pointed out later. Between Abraham 
and David the two tables, having access to the Old Testament material, 
are in harmony, but between David and Joseph, where one would 
expect them to be precise in proving the Davidic descent of Jesus, they 
are, with the possible exception of two names,‘ wholly at variance. 
Thus the genealogical tables as a whole make against the theory of a 
common source.’ The explanation that Luke gives the genealogy of 
Mary is not substantiated or adequate. 

Continuing this comparison, the question of the common depend- 
ence or the interdependence of the infancy sections can be better 
appreciated, perhaps, by a tabulation showing the material in either 
account. 

MATTHEW. LUKE. 

Birth of John the Baptist 
promised, I: 5-25 

Annunciation to Mary, I : 20-38 

Annunciation to Joseph, 1: 18-25 

Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, 1: 39-56 

Birth of John the Baptist, 1:57-80 

Birth of Jesus, 2:1-7 

The angels and the shepherds, 2 : 8-20 

The circumcision, 3:22 


Presentation in the temple, 2: 22-39 
The magi, 2:1-12 


Flight into Egypt and return 
to Nazareth, 2: 13-23 
Childhood at Nazareth, 2:23 Childhood at Nazareth, 2:39, 40 
Incident in the temple, 2:41-50 
Eighteen years at Nazareth, 2:51, 52 


It will be seen from the foregoing that Matthew and Luke are in 
agreement as to the birth-place, the parents’ names, a residence in 
Nazareth after the birth, the Davidic descent, and the virgin birth. 
But all of these facts, except the last, are derivable from the gospels 


4 Shealtiel and Jerubbabel, Matt. 1:12; Luke 3: 27. 


5In connection with Matt. 1: 16 it should be brought to notice that, although all 
the Greek uncials and nearly all the minuscules have “ Joseph the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ,” the Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian, 
two Greek minuscules (346 and 556), and most of the old Latin versions have, 
“Joseph to whom the virgin Mary was betrothed begat Jesus who is called Christ,” 
while the Sinaitic Syriac has, “ And Joseph to whom the virgin Mary was betrothed 
begat Jesus Christ.” The reading of the MS. recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus 
agrees with the Greek uncials. 
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proper, or, as in the case of the Bethlehem birth, from such informa- 
tion as may easily be supposed to have been common Christian tradi- 
tion (John 7:42).° On the other hand, Matthew represents Bethlehem 
as the home of Joseph and Mary prior to their flight into Egypt, while 
Luke knows of no home for the sacred family except that of Nazareth, 
and is silent concerning the annunciation to Joseph, the star, the magi, 
the slaughter of the innocents, and the flight into Egypt. Matthew 
omits completely the story of John the Baptist, thus causing his gospel 
proper to begin with needless abruptness, were he in possession of 
the source used by Luke. Moreover, Matthew says nothing of the 
annunciation to Mary, or of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth; nothing of the 
angels and the shepherds, the circumcision, the presentation in 
the temple, the incident in the temple at the age of twelve, and the 
youth spent in Nazareth. 

Now, if we take a section from the gospel where Matthew and Luke 
are evidently dependent upon their common source, Mark, we can the 
better determine whether a similar dependence exists here. Taking 
the record of the second northern journey for retirement, beginning 
with Matt. 16:13 and Luke g: 18, the order of events is as follows: 

MATTHEW. LUKE. 

. Peter’s confession - - - 16:13-20 g: 18-21 
. Death and resurrection foretold 21-28 22-27 
. Transfiguration - - - 17:1-13 28-36 
. The demoniac boy - - : - 14-207 37-434 
. Death and resurrection again foretold - 22, 23 436-45 
. The shekel in the fish’s mouth - - 24-27 (Matthzan additionto 

common source) 
. Discourse on humility and forgiveness - chap. 18 46-50 

Comparing the substantial nature of this harmony of events with 
the comparative relation of events in the infancy sections, the evidence 
is against a common source in the latter case. 

Having made this survey, it may be well to take up the two accounts 
of the virgin birth in order to ascertain whether there is evidence of a 
common source in this particular part of the infancy sections. This 
involves a comparison of Matt. 1 : 18-25 with Luke 1 : 26-38 and 2: 6,7; 
and, at the same time, of both with the parallel material of the gospel 

6 This passage also indicates that the Bethlehem birth was not known in the life- 
time of Jesus, but that it was a commonly accepted fact in the apostolic age. On the 


other hand, one must admit the possibility that the information presented in John 
7:42 may be derived from the infancy story itself. 


7 Vs, 21 expunged as an interpolation. 
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of James, in order to ascertain the value of the theory which makes it 
the common source of the canonical stories. 

Matthew and Luke are in harmony in their statement of the chief 
fact, that Mary was Joseph’s betrothed, and prior to any sexual 
intercourse on their part conceived a son by the Spirit of God, and 
that such a conception was predictive of the child’s future greatness. 
But in Luke the angel who announces this wonderful fact and names 
the unborn child is sent to Mary in Nazareth, while in Matthew the 
angel comes in a dream to Joseph, presumably in Bethlehem. The 
particular task of the one to be born is represented in Luke as ruling 
on the throne of David forever, and in Matthew as saving his people 
from their sins. In Luke his manner of birth warrants the epithet 
“‘God’s Son,” and in Matthew, “ Immanuel.” 

The limits of the present article do not permit the insertion of the 
Greek text of these three accounts in such a way as to make clear all 
corresponding material, but from such an examination we are con- 
vinced that Conrady’s thesis isuntenable. The following extract from 
the gospel of James may be compared with the Lucan and Matthzan 
accounts, the verbal correspondence to Luke being roughly designated 
by italics, that to Matthew by capitals, and that to both by spaced type: 

11. And she took the pitcher and went out to fill it with water. And 
behold a voice saying: Haz/, thou who hast received grace; the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women (Luke 1: 42). And she looked around 
on the right hand and on the left to see whence this voice came. And she 
went away trembling to her house, and put down the pitcher ; and taking the 
purple she sat down on her seat and drew it out. Amd behold, an angel of 
the Lord stood before her, saying: Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor 
before the Lord of all, and thou shalt conceive according to his word. And 
she hearing reasoned with herself, saying : Shall I conceive by the Lord, the 
living God? and shall I bring forth as every woman brings forth ? (Luke 
1:34). And the angel of the Lord said: Not so Mary: for the ower of the 
Lord shall overshadow thee: wherefore also that holy thing that shall be born 
of thee shad/ be called the son of the Most High. And thou shalt call 
his name Jesus, FOR HE SHALL SAVE HIS PEOPLE FROM 
THEIR SINS. And Mary said: Behold the servant of the Lord before his 
face ; det it be unto me according to thy word. 

13. And she was in her sixth month; and behold, JOSEPH came back 
from his building, and entering into his house he DISCOVERED that she was 
big WITH CHILD. And he smote his face and threw himself upon the 
ground upon the sackcloth, and wept bitterly, saying: With what face shall 
I look upon the Lord my God, and what prayer shall I make about this 
maiden? because I received her a virgin out of the temple of the Lord, and 
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I have not watched over her. Who is it that has hunted me (her) down ? 
Who has done this evil thing in my house and has defiled the virgin? Has 
not the history of Adam been repeated in me? For just as Adam was in the 
hour of his singing praise, and the serpent came and found Eve alone and 
completely deceived her, so it has happened to me also. And Joseph stood 
up from the sackcloth and called Mary and said unto her: Oh, thou who 
hast been cared for by God, why hast thou done this and forgotten the Lord 
thy God? Why hast thou brought low thy soul, thou who wast brought up 
in the holy of holies and that didst receive food from the hand of an angel? 
And she wept bitterly, saying: I am innocent, and have known no man. 
And Joseph said to her: Whence then is that which is inthy womb? And 
she said: As the Lord my God liveth, I do not know whence it is to me. 

14. And Joseph was greatly afraid, and retired from her, and considered 
what he should do in regard to her. And Joseph said: If I conceal her sin, 
I find myself fighting against the law of the Lord; and if I expose her to the 
sons of Israel, I am afraid lest that which is in her be from an angel, and I 
shall be found giving up innocent blood to the doom of death. What then 
shall I do with her? I will put her away from me secretly. (Matt. 1: 19.) 
And night came upon him; and BEHOLD, AN ANGEL OF THE LORD 
APPEARS TO HIM IN A DREAM, SAYING: BE NOT AFRAID for 
this maiden, FOR THAT WHICH IS IN HER IS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT, AND SHE SHALL BRING FORTH A SON, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, FOR HE SHALL SAVE HIS PEOPLE FROM 
THEIR SINS. AND JOSEPH AROSE FROM SLEEP and glorified the 
God of Israel who had given him this grace ; and he kept her 

Ig. And I said: I am seeking a Hebrew midwife. And she answered 
and said unto me: Art thou of Israel ? And I said unto her: Yes. And she 
said: And who is it that is bringing forth in the cave?*® AndI said: A 
woman betrothed to me. And she said to me: Is she not thy wife? AndI 
said to her: It is Mary who was reared in the temple of the Lord, and I 
obtained her by lot as my wife. And yet she is not my wife, but has con- 
ceived OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. (Matt. 1:18, 25.) And the midwife said 
to him: Is this true? And Joseph said to her: Come and see. And the 
midwife went away with him. And they stood in the place of the cave, and 
behold, a luminous cloud overshadowed the cave. And the midwife said: 
My soul has been magnified this day, because mine eyes have seen strange 
things — because salvation has been brought forth to Israel. (Luke 1 : 46, 
68 ff.) And immediately the cloud disappeared out of the cave and a great 
light shone in the cave so that the eyes could not bear it. And in a little 
that light gradually decreased until the infant appeared and went and took 
the breast from his mother Mary.2 And the midwife cried out and said: 


® The gospel of James represents this cave as being within three miles of Bethle- 
hem. 


9 Contrast Luke 2:6, 7. 
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This is a great day to me because I have seen this strange sight. And the 
midwife went forth out of the cave and Salome met her. And she said 
to her: Salome, Salome, I have a strange sight to relate to thee: A virgin 
has brought forth—a thing which her nature admits not of. ‘Then said 
Salome: As the Lord my God liveth, unless I thrust in my finger and search 
the parts, I will not believe that a virgin has brought forth. 

20. And the midwife went in and said to Mary: Show thyself, for no 
small controversy has arisen about thee. And Salome put in her finger and 
cried out and said: Woe is me for mine iniquity and mine unbelief, because 
I have tempted the living God ; and behold my hand is dropping off as if 
burned by fire. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the story-making habit, the extrava- 
gant characteristics of the apocryphal literature as a whole, or even 
with the tendency in New Testament interpolation, cannot hold 
Matthew and Luke to be deductions from this gospel of James. The 
gospel of James seems rather to be the fanciful working out of the 
canonical stories ; and, while it is difficult to account for the placing 
of the birth in a cave near Bethlehem, this may be a creation of fancy, 
the better to set off the miraculous illumination at the time of birth; 
or the invention may have been favored by the Septuagint translation 
of Isa. 33: 16.” 

Contrast with the above extract such samples of verbal dependence™ 
as Matt. 3:7-10 and Luke 3:7-9, or Matt. 12:43-45 and Luke 
11: 24-26; or take the threefold account of Jesus’ encounter with the 
Pharisees,” Matt. 21 : 23-27, Luke 20: 1-8, derived from Mark 11:27- 
33, and judge whether there is sufficient ground in the canonical 
stories of the virgin birth for supposing them to be dependent upon 
each other or upon the prolix vulgarity of the gospel of James. Indeed, 
the instances cited, together with such passages as Mark 12: 13-27, 
13:5-9, and parallels, serve to indicate the true nature of verbal 
dependence, and, taken with the comparison of the narratives as a 
whole, to warrant the conclusion that where the virgin-birth story first 
appears it is attested by two witnesses which betray no certain sign of 
dependence of one upon the other or of both upon a common source. 

10 See WESTCOTT, Canon of the New Testament, p. 102, note 7. 

™See Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, p. 17, where out of the 147 words 
composing the two accounts 130 are identical and arranged in the same order. For 


the second example see HUCK, p. 54, where out of the 126 words of the two accounts 
104 are identical and in the same order. Also RUSHBROOK, Synofticon, pp. 136, 159. 
12 See Huck, pp. 118 ff., where of some 356 words composing the three accounts 


about 200 are identical and in the same order. See also RUSHBROOK, Synofticon, 
p- 81. 
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It is now necessary, before proceeding to trace the influence of the 
narratives of the virgin birth on the subsequent Christian literature, to 
get as clear an idea as possible of the meaning of the story in the 
earliest forms preserved to us. Matthew’s thought seems to be that the 
wonder-working Spirit of God, exclusive of human agency, caused 
Mary to conceive ; that, by reason of this fact, she was innocent of any 
wrong such as that the suspicion of which had troubled Joseph; and 
that at the same time such a birth, being in accord with the Immanuel 
prophecy, marked the child to be born as the Messiah, the Savior of 
his people, as the one spoken of in Isa., chaps. 7 and 8, to be the 
deliverer of his nation in the impending war. Thus the application 
of the prophetic and symbolic expression “ Immanuel” was not for the 
purpose of designating the nature of the child, but rather his work, 
which was to be national and messianic. The result of the nation’s 
sins was always the withdrawal of God; but the Messiah would lead 
them in righteousness and save them from that abandoning by God 
which was at the same time the result of their sins and the cause of 
their impotence and subjection. The term “Immanuel,” then, is the 
prophetic and symbolic designation for Savior; but that it soon came 
to be used as designating the divine nature of Christ will appear from 
the study of the patristic literature. 

The meaning of Luke’s account of the virgin birth is not so clear, 
perhaps, but, like Matthew’s, is destitute of any attempt to explain the 
divine nature of Jesus upon the basis that God, and not a human 
father, was his begetter. In reply to Mary’s question (1 : 34), the angel 
says: ‘ Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and power of Highest shall 
overshadow thee, therefore also the begotten thing shall be called holy, 
Son of God.” In other words, the pure Spirit of God will cause Mary 
to conceive miraculously, and thus, in contrast to the polluted offspring 
of any human begetter, who would be a sinful descendant of Adam, 
the child shall be pure as the begetting Spirit is pure. This is one 
element in the angel’s annunciation—the purity of the child through 
the action of the Holy Spirit and the breaking of the line of sinful 
Adam’s descent. The other is that the creative power of God is to act 
directly in this creation, as it did in that of Adam, the first man, who 
because of his direct creation by God is called God’s son (cf. 3: 38, 
“the son of Adam, the son of God”’). In like manner shall this one, 
whose holiness is secured by the breaking of the sinful Adamic descent, 
be termed Son of God because directly created by divine power. 

This is undoubtedly the dass for the use of the term “ Son of God” 
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in this passage; but has the term no larger content than that which 
applies equally to Adam? There are two other possibilities : first, that it 
is equivalent to “ Messiah ;” and, second, that it designates moral like- 
ness to God. In support of the former contention it can be pointed 
out that this passage in Luke is clearly messianic, as is seen in vss. 32 
and 33, and also in the psalms interspersed throughout the narrative. 
Moreover, the probable use of the term “Son of God” as a messianic 
title can be appealed to in Matt. 16: 16 (but not in Mark 3:11; 5:7; 
15:39; nor in Luke 3:22; 4:3,9; 9:35). For the view that it 
designates moral likeness to God it can be shown that the thought is 
thus made parallel to the preceding thought of purity and is brought 
into harmony with the Jewish conception of the original purity of 
Adam, avoiding at the same time a use of the term “Son of God” which 
cannot with certainty be attributed to any part of the New Testament 
except its latest elements. 

Adopting any one of these three possible interpretations, however, 
there is in the passage no explanation of the divine nature of Jesus on 
the basis of divine parentage, but at most only a statement and partial 
explanation of his purity (in Matthew more specifically an exoneration 
of the purity of Mary’s conception, and in Luke of the purity of Jesus 
from the hereditary Adamic sin), and a prophecy of his greatness as 
the theocratic representative. Both accounts have the national mes- 


sianic coloring, but in neither of them is there represented an incar- 
nation of a pre-existent being, such as is set forth in the prologue 
to John’s gospel. The natural deductions made from the terms 
“Immanuel” and “Son of God” by the subsequent Christian litera- 
ture, and the embarrassing attempts to harmonize the synoptists with 
the prologue of the fourth gospel, will be pointed out in the next 
section. 


Passing from the infancy sections, we find no use of them (unless 
possibly John 7:42) or of the virgin birth prior to Ignatius, in the 
second decade of the second century. The narrative of the virgin 
birth, if in existence, made no impression upon the exponents of 
Christianity prior to the formation and crystallization of the preaching 
gospel, or, indeed, within the period in which the New Testament 
books — most of them, at least— arose. There is no trace of it in 
Peter’s Preaching, as preserved to us ; and Paul, though it would seem 
that he could have made occasional good use of the teaching,® pre- 
serves a significant silence ; Matthew’s gospel, from 3: 1 on, depending 

13 £. g., 1 Cor. 15:45 ff.; 2 Cor. 5:21; Rom. 5:12 ff.; 8:3; Phil. 2:6 ff.; e¢ ai. 
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upon Mark, is also silent; and that portion of the gospel of Luke 
which, as we judge from 1:2 and Acts 1: 21, 22, constituted for him 
the gospel proper, viz., that which began, like Mark, with the public 
ministry of Jesus as inaugurated by John the Baptist, is likewise desti- 
tute of any trace of the virgin-birth story. The gospel of John is also 
silent. What these facts signify as to the source of the story and the 
time of its rise is not the task of this essay, which passes to consider 
the history of the thought as traceable in the patristic literature. 


Il. THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. 

In entering upon a study of the ante-Nicene Fathers in their treat- 
ment of the virgin birth, we are interested to know what sources they 
used, what was the influence of extra-canonical sources upon their 
views, and the time when this influence becomes discoverable. It is 
also desirable to ascertain what sources the so-called heretical teachers 
and writers used, and what various theories of the virgin birth were 
advanced by them ; and also to determine what the Fathers understood 
the virgin birth to mean, and what theological purpose they made it 
serve. With a view to answering these questions, and conscious of the 
fact that in the absence of any New Testament interpretation, save the 
meager hints of the infancy sections themselves, the interpretation of 
the Fathers became and remained the interpretation of the church at 
large, the study of this vast and not always interesting field is under- 
taken. 

I. Icnatius, second bishop of Antioch, martyred between 107 and 
117 A.D., is the first and sole apostolic Father to leave us any material 
on the miraculous generation of Jesus. Not only so, but all the apos- 
tolic Fathers, save Ignatius and Aristides, in the Syriac version of his 
Apology, maintain a uniform and notable silence concerning the story 
of the birth and infancy of Jesus. In Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
Barnabas, the Didaché, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas we look in vain for any reference either to the miraculous 
conception itself or to the infancy story of which the miraculous con- 
ception was the most striking feature. 

It is true that in Clement, Zpist/es, 1 : 32, there is an obscure refer- 
ence to the descent of Jesus Christ from Jacob (?) according to the 

“That the gospel narratives are quite oblivious to the fact of the virgin birth 
is most obvious in such passages as Matt. 13:54-58—=Mark 6:1-6; Luke 4:22; 


John 1:45; 6:42; 7:5, 27; while at the same time the infancy section itself does not 
present an apparently uniform statement, Luke 2: 33, 35, 41, 48. 


SEusEBius, Church History, Books III, XXII, and XXXVI. 
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flesh, but the obscurity of the passage and its probable derivation from 
Rom. 9:5 leave the writings of Clement destitute of any reference to 
the infancy sections. Moreover, it is not as if the apostolic Fathers had 
no occasion to use the story of the virgin birth of Jesus; for Polycarp 
in his Zpist/e, chap. 7, quotes 1 John 4: 3, “Whosoever does not con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is Anti-Christ,” and in chap. 
12 he maintains that Jesus is the Son of God; yet in both these 
places, where it would be natural and in keeping with the custom of 
so many of the ante-Nicene writers to refer to the infancy story, he is 
silent. 

Likewise in Barnabas, chap. 6, while there is a reference to the fact and 
purpose of the incarnation, a similar silence is maintained. ‘The Son 
of God therefore came in the flesh with this view, that he might bring to 
a head the sum of their sins who had persecuted his (their) prophets 
to the death.” The same is true of Diognetus, chap. 7, where there 
is a statement of how and for what purpose God sent his Son, and in 
chaps. to and 11, where John’s doctrine of the Word and mention 
of the only-begotten Son appear, but without reference to the infancy 
story. The Shepherd has no reference to Matthew’s gospel prior to 
the Sermon on the Mount, and none to Luke’s prior to the eleventh 
chapter. Neither has the Didaché any reference to Matthew prior to 
chap. 5, or to Luke prior to chap. 6. Ignatius has nothing to 
say about gospels, but mentions only the gospel which is an account 
of Jesus Christ, whom he accepts in place of all that is ancient and 
authoritative (Phz/ad., chap. 8), and which, with one exception (Rom., 
chap. 7, referring to John 6: 51), seems to coincide with the gospel as we 
have it in Matthew. 

The Ignatian controversy,” extending from 1495 to the present 
time, has succeeded in thoroughly discrediting the longer Greek recen- 
sion with the eight additional epistles, including the three in Latin. 
It has also pointed toward the conclusion that the Syriac version of the 
epistles to Polycarp, Ephesians, and Romans is but an imperfect 
series of extracts from the shorter Greek form of the seven usually 
accepted epistles ; and that the genuineness of this shorter Greek form 
itself is not in every respect beyond question. The free tampering with 
the text which makes against the high valuation of the later Fathers as 
textual evidence, necessarily discounts to some degree the patristic 

**LIGHTFOOT, Zhe Apostolic Fathers, S. Ignatius and S. Polycarp, Vol. 1, pp. 


315-414; THEODOSIUS ZAHN, /gnatius von Antiochien. For bibliography see 
ScuarFF, History of Christian Church, Vol. Il, pp. 652, 653. 
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writings which deal with the supernatural birth. But to just what 
degree is difficult to ascertain. In the shorter Greek version, however, 
Ignatius awakens little or no suspicion of reflecting the thought of 
a later time; he rather exhibits the pre-theological naiveté natural to 
his time and his teaching, if he were a disciple of Paul or Peter or 
John. His reference to the supernatural birth of Christ is that of 
unquestioning and unphilosophic statement. In £ph., chap. 7 (I, 
52), he says that Jesus Christ is “of flesh and of spirit, generate and 
ingenerate—(son) both of Mary and of God.”* In chap. 18 (I, 57) 
he says: “For our God,” Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb 
by Mary, according to a dispensation of God, of the seed of David, 
but also of the Holy Spirit ;”* and in chap. 19 (I, 57): “And hidden 
from the prince of this world were the virginity of Mary and her child- 
bearing.”* In the same chapter the incarnation is regarded as “ God 
himself being manifested in human form for the renewal of eternal 
life,” and in chap. 20 the manner of Christ’s generation is taken to 
explain his being Son of man and Son of God.® In Smyrn., chap, 
1 (I, 86), there is perhaps as full a statement as any: “He was 
truly of the seed of David according to the flesh, and the Son of God 
according to the will and power of God. He was truly born of a vir- 
gin, was baptized by John, in order that all righteousness might be ful- 
filled by him.”™ 


From Magnesians, chap. 11, we learn that the birth, passion, and res- 


7 The citations in parentheses refer to the American reprint of the Edinburgh edi- 
tion of the Amte-Nicene Fathers, revised by A. C. Coxe, D.D. New York: Scribner, 
1899. 

® IGnaTius, Ephesians, VII, 2: Els larpés éoriv capxixés re xal rvevparinds, yevvn- 
vos kal dyévynros, év capxt “yevduevos Beds, év Oavdry {wh adnOivh, cal éx Maplas cal éx 
Geod. The longer version amplifies this, quoting, ‘‘ For the Word was made flesh.” 

See also ibid., 20, and 7Zrail.,9. The longer version amplifies this, quoting 
part of the Immanuel prophecy of Isa. 7: 14. 

*IGnaTius, Ephesians, XVIII, 2: ‘O yap Geds judv "Inoobs 6 Xpurrds exvoophOn 
brd Maplas kar’ olxovoulav Oeod éx omépparos pev AaBld, rvevparos 5é aylou- 

2% Tbid., XIX, 1: Kal &radev rdv Apxovra rot aldvos robrov % wapGevia Maplas Kal 6 
Toxeros avrijs K. T. X. 

22 Tbid., XIX, 3: Geod dvOpwrlyws pavepoupévov els xarvérnra didlov Swijs - 

°3 Jbid., XX, 2: év Inood Xpuwr@, r@e xara cdpxa éx yévous AaBls, rH vig dvOpdrov 
kal vig Oeod x. T. X. 

“IGNATIUS, Smyrn.,1: ddnOGs Byra éx yévous AaBld xara odpxa, vidy Oeod xara 


Oédyua Kal Sivayev Geod yeyernuévoy GdnOGs éx wapOévov, BeBawricuevoy bxd “Iwdvvov, 
Wa wrypw0h waca dixawctvn bm’ abrod: 
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urrection constitute a trio of vital items in the Christian faith ; and an 
odd passage in Zra//., chap. 9, speaks of “‘ Jesus Christ who was from 
the race of David, who was the son of Mary.” 

From the spurious material one may learn something of the 
trend and extent which the more inventive Christian literature soon 
assumed in order to combat Doceticism, Patripassianism, and various 
forms of the Gnostic heresy. From the material cited and quoted 
above at least the outstanding features of Ignatius’s belief touching 
the virgin birth may be ascertained. He believed (1) that Christ 
was conceived in the womb of Mary; (2) that part of him was 
composed of flesh and part of spirit ; (3) the former generate, the latter 
ingenerate ; (4) the former derived of Mary, the latter of God; (5) that 
he was of Davidic descent; (6) that his mother was a virgin ; and (7) 
that the fact of her as a virgin bearing a child was, with some other 
essential Christian truths, hidden from the prince of this world. 

It will be seen that, while this statement of the matter is unphilo- 
sophical, it is nevertheless not so simple as that contained in Matt. 
1: 18-25 and Luke 1: 26-38. There the thought is that the Spirit or 
Power of God coming upon Mary causes her to conceive directly and 
apart from any agency; and, while it is true that Luke 1: 35 points out 
a consequent characteristic of the son to be born, it by no means goes 
so far as to affirm the dual nature of Christ upon the basis of the 
announced miraculous conception. 

In concluding this study of Ignatius, it is important to point out 
(1) what are his sources, (2) what was his understanding of them, and 
(3) what increment he makes to the study; and this order of summary 
will be adhered to in the case of each writer with whom we have to 
deal. 

1. In so far as Ignatius reproduces or uses the story of the virgin 
birth or of the infancy, he shows no knowledge of any events or facts 
beyond those contained in the canonical gospels. Here, as uniformly 
in his writings, the facts are accounted for by his use of a gospel cor- 
responding to our Matthew, unless he also reflects, as shall be pointed 
out, something of the influence of the Johannine prologue. His 
emphasis upon the star in Zh., chap. 19, is only a rhetorical adorn- 
ment of what is in the Matthzan source. 

2. It is very clear that Ignatius makes the dual parentage the basis 
of the dual nature of Jesus; and it is almost as clear that he predicates 
pre-existence for the divine element in the nature of Jesus. His 

IGNATIUS, 7rall., 1X: rot éx yévous AaBls, rod éx Maplas. 
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representation of the matter is not thoroughly uniform, however, for 
in Zph., chap. 18 (I, 57), he seems to represent the creation of a 
new being, as do Matthew and Luke, while over against this must be 
placed the thought of Zp4., chap. 7 (I, 52) and chap. 19 (I, 57), where 
the idea of the divine and increate one being manifested in human 
form argues some sort of a pre-existence doctrine, based possibly upon 
the teaching of the fourth gospel. 

3. This very hint of the presence and influence of teaching similar 
to that of John’s prologue, and Ignatius’s rather artless and unstudied 
statement of it in a way which modifies the synoptic accounts of the 
virgin birth, constitute a new element in the study, and one which is 
no less important than his advance upon the infancy sections them- 
selves, when he makes the dual nature of Jesus dependent upon his 
dual parentage. Ignatius also gives evidence of an incipient apolo- 
getic or polemic cast in such a passage as Smyrn., chap. 4, where he 
cuts the ground from under those who would say aught against the 
peculiar manner of Jesus’ birth and similarly vital doctrines of 
Christianity, by saying virtually that these matters have been hidden 
from Satan, and consequently from them, his followers. Also in 
Trall., chap. 9, his emphasis upon the fact* that Jesus Christ “ was 
truly born and did eat and drink” indicates the unwelcomed existence 
of some form of Docetic doctrine. a 

Il. Aristipes (Afology presented to Cesar Titus Hadrianus 
Antoninus, 138 A. D., or shortly thereafter). The statement in the 
previous section that, with the exception of Ignatius, the apostolic 
Fathers preserve a uniform silence regarding the virgin birth hardly 
needed the qualification there given. In the second chapter of the 
Apology (IX, 265) the Syriac, in defining the Christian theology or 
philosophy as distinct from that of the Barbarians (Egyptians), Greeks, 
and Jews, says: ‘And it is said that God came down from heaven, and 
from a Hebrew virgin assumed and clothed himself with flesh ; and the 
Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in the gospel, 
as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them.”” 

26° Os ddyOds eyervhOn, Eparyév Te kal Emer. 
weodco Naw [dapod [AXcdo cio :bkaw ce Jad} Daly pejdco” 
Nee sopty wn [epor selon «| l) p> bal] 2,05 pho .|pm> 
ans ere J codai w2}y wn .fed.2] 2\-22)) . omer eo lpeso] Lo} 
oped] bepady [ope ee .Scmslin Nusa on ot Oe OO oni 


ee Sopeo Zalpopsoy bios} pmsiz |pasodz —) mrcon 
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The Syriac version gives evidence of being an early and expansive 
paraphrase of the genuine Greek text.* Although the passage here 
quoted has nothing corresponding to it in the Greek, it no doubt 
represents an early second-century and possibly Antiochian belief. In 
tracing the doctrine of the virgin birth, this Syriac document is to be 
admitted in evidence, but the interrogation point as to exact date 
must be retained. Now, this Syriac interpolation states three things: 
(1) that God came down from heaven and took his abode in a Hebrew 
virgin from whom he assumed flesh; (2) that in this state he is the 
Son of God; and (3) that this belief is a part of the gospel recently 
preached among the Christians. 

1. It is clear that Aristides used John and Matthew or Luke. 

2. He states the pre-existence as deity of him who was born of 
Mary, and who, being born of Mary, is also Son of God; but he 
nowhere indicates how he relates these two conceptions to each other. 
The virgin birth is distinctly an incarnation. 

3. This is adecided divergence from the two synoptic accounts, 
and also an advance upon, and an alteration of, the teaching of John, 
which sets forth an incarnation of the Word. What was dimly present 
in Ignatius became clearly defined in Aristides, who attempted to fuse 
a misinterpretation of the philosophy of John’s prologue with the 
story of the miraculous birth in the first and third gospels. Thus 
Aristides denaturalized the birth beyond what is taught in the gospels 
or in Ignatius. 

III. Justin Martyr” (about 110-66 A. D.). The extant mate- 
rial of Justin bearing on the virgin birth is found, with one excep- 
tion, in his first Apology and in the Dialogue with Trypho. The genu- 
ineness of these works is practically beyond doubt ; and the fragment 
on the Resurrection, from which the only other reference is taken, 
cannot, I think, be proved spurious. It has seemed best to deal with 
this rather voluminous material under five heads: (1) we shall con- 
sider those passages which state the fact of the virgin birth, and insepa- 
rably connected with these we shall find certain phrases or clauses 
expressing the purpose of this kind of birth; (2) we shall notice the 
problems with which Trypho the Jew confronts such a theory; (3) the 
use of Greek theology or mythology ; (4) Justin’s appeal to and use of 
prophecy ; (5) we shall note some concessions granted by this eminent 
champion of the Christian faith. 

%See Texts and Studies, Vol. I, No. 1. 

29 EUSEBIUS, Church History, Books IV, VIII, XII, XVI-XVIII. 
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1. The passages which make the simple statement that he was born 
of a virgin by the power of God are: Apology, I, 32 (I, 174), 46 (I, 
178) ; Dialogue, 23 (I, 206), 105 (I, 251), 113 (I, 255), and 127 (I, 263). 
Those which add some expression as to the purpose of the virgin birth 
are: Apol., 1,63 (I, 184), “for the salvation of those who believe on 
him ;” Dial, 45 (I, 217), to destroy the “serpent” and his angels, to 
disdain death, and to finally do away with it; and Dial., 100 (I, 249), 
containing an explanation of the term “Son of man,” because of 
Jesus’ birth by Mary or his descent from Adam through Mary; also a 
statement of the purpose as follows: 


He became man by the Virgin in order that the disobedience which pro- 
ceeded from the serpent might receive its destruction in the same manner in 
which it derived its origin. For Eve, who was a virgin, and undefiled, having 
conceived the word of the serpent, brought forth disobedienceand death. But 
the virgin Mary received faith and joy when the angel Gabriel announced the 
good tidings to her that the Spirit of the Lord would come upon her and the 
power of the Highest would overshadow her; wherefore the holy thing 
begotten of her is the Son of God; and she replied, Be it unto me according 
to thy word. And by her has he been born to whom we have proved so 
many scriptures refer, and by whom God destroys both the serpent and those 
angels and men who are like him; but works deliverance from death to those 
who repent of their wickedness and believe upon him.” 


This antithesis of the work of Mary to that of Eve is met with 
here for the first time. It is a favorite theme with the Fathers, how- 
ever, and will reappear frequently in more elaborate form.™ 

2. The problems raised by Trypho are twofold : (1) the distinctively 
Jewish difficulty of how there can be another god besides the maker of 
all things, chap. 50 (I, 220), and (2) the difficulty of showing that this 


JUSTIN MARTYR, Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo, C: Kal 5:4 rijs Tapdévov 
&vOpwros yeyovévat, tva cal di’ Hs 6500 7 dd rod Spews wapaxoh Thy dpxhyv dae, cal da 
Tabrns Tis 6500 Kal karddvoww AGBy. TlapOévos yap odca Etta xal ApOopos, rdv Abyor rdv 
ard Tod bpews cudAdAaBoica, rapaxohy Kal Odvarov Erexe. Illoriv 5 cal xapav AaBodca 
Mapla % Iapdévos, evayyedfouevov airy T'aSpemd dyyédov, Sri Ivedua Kuplov éx’ abrhy 
éredeboerar, kal Sbvams ‘TWlorov émucxidce airhy. 51d kal Td yevvwpevor ef abrijs dy.dv 
éoriv Tids Oeod, dwexplyaro. ‘‘Tévorrd wor xara 7d pRud cov.”’ Kal da rabrys yeyév- 
vntat obros, wept ob ras roca’ras I'padas dmwedeléaper elpjoba, 5x’ ob 6 Beds rév Te Shiv 
kal rovs duowbévras dyyédous Kal dvOpwmrous karadve. 'Amaddayhy 5 rod Oavdrov Trois 
metaywaoKovew ard TSv pabdwv kal mictedovor els abrov épydverat. 


3* There is a spurious passage, “ Resurrection,” 3 (I, 295), which states from the 
ascetic standpoint the purpose of Christ’s peculiar birth: ‘‘ And our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born of a virgin, for no other reason than that he might destroy the begetting by 
lawless desire, and might show to the rulers that the formation of man was possible 
to God without human intervention.” 
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second pre-existent God submitted to be born of a virgin, chaps. 50, 63 
(I, 228), and chap. 68 (I, 252). The Jews expected that when their 
Christ came he would be “man born of men.” In answer to these 
two objections, Justin makes an appeal to the prophecy purporting to 
relate to John the Baptist and the two advents of Christ; and, to 
establish his pre-existence and divinity, makes use of the account of 
how God (who was not God the Father) appeared to Moses and other 
Hebrew patriarchs, and of how the plural of the deity is used in the 
account of creation. Trypho is, according to Justin’s account, con- 
vinced on the first point more easily than a modern reader would be, 
but on the second he maintains his ground in spite of the apologist’s 
use of Isa. 53:8; Ps. 110:3,4; and the Immanuel passage, Isa. 7: 10- 
17. He prefers to think with the Ebionites of a thoroughly human 
Jesus, who, if Christ at all, was made so by the descent of the Spirit of 
God upon him. 

3. The passages which make use of the argument from Greek 
mythology fall into two classes: (1) those which favor the virgin birth 
on the basis of the Greek parallels; and (2) those which emphasize 
the distinction between the Christian story and those of the Greeks, 
showing to advantage the chaste and exalted nature of the former. 
Passages of the first sort are Afo/., I, 21 and 22 (I, 170): 

And when we say that the Word who is the first-birth (first-born) of God 
was produced without sexual union. . . . we propound nothing different from 
what you believe regarding those whom you esteemed sons of Jupiter. For 
you know how many sons your esteemed writers ascribe to Jupiter.* And 
if we assert that the Word of God was born of God in a peculiar manner, 
different from ordinary generation, let this, as said above, be no extraordinary 
thing to you, who say that Mercury is the angelic word of God And if 
we affirm that he was born of a virgin, accept this in common with what you 
accept of Perseus. 

But it should be noted that in chap. 67 Trypho maintains that 
Justin should be ashamed of propounding a story similar to that of 
the mythology regarding Perseus. So that the parallel to Greek 
mythology is in Trypho’s estimation a further condemnation of the 
virgin-birth story. A little farther on, Dia/., chap. 70 (I, 234), Justin 
makes avery ingenious turn of the mythological argument, assert- 
ing that these Greek stories were concocted by Satan, the simulator, on 
the basis of the prophecies that foretold the virgin birth. Z.g.: “ And 

32], 21: Tg dé cal rdv Adyoy, 8 dort mpGrov yévynua TOD Geod, dvev érymtias pioKxev 
Huds yeyevqr bar ob mapa rods wap’ buiv Aeyouévous viods TE Aut Kady Ti Pépoper. 
Ilécous yap viods pdcKove: Tod Aus of wap’ dpiv Tiuwpevan ovyypadeis éricracbe. 
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when I hear, Trypho, said I, that Perseus was begotten of a virgin, I 
understand that the deceiving serpent counterfeited also this.’’* 
The outstanding passage which differentiates the Christian from the 
heathen stories is Afo/., I, 33 (I, 174): 


But lest some, not understanding the prophecy now cited, should charge 
us with the very things we have been laying to the charge of the poets, who 
say that Jupiter went in to women through lust, let us try to explain the 
words. This, then, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive,” signifies that a virgin 
should conceive without intercourse ; for if she had had intercourse with any- 
one whatever, she was no longer a virgin; but the Power of God having 
come upon the virgin, overshadowed her, and caused her while yet a virgin to 
conceive. And the angel of God who was sent to this same virgin at the 
same time brought her good news, saying, ‘‘ Behold, etc It is wrong, 
therefore, to understand the Spirit and the Power of God as anything else 
than the Word, who is also the first-born of God, as the aforesaid prophet 
Moses declared; and it was this which, when it came upon the virgin and 
overshadowed her, caused her to conceive, not by intercourse, but by power. * 

Certainly this passage makes for a high appreciation of Justin’s 
insight and discretion. He draws from Luke and interprets him cor- 
rectly, rigidly excluding any idea of intercourse. He repudiates 
Greek mythology as being in any way his own explanation of the vir- 
gin birth, although he has used it as an argumentum ad hominem to 
silence the inconsistent carpings of his gentile opponents. Moreover, 


the Spirit, the Power, the Word, and the Son of God are for him syn- 
onymous terms, and upon this basis he attempts an ingenious harmony 
of John and Luke. Justin’s repudiation of the Greek mythological 
explanation is one of the most creditable elements in his apology 
touching the virgin birth. Whether the Christian conception be right 
or not, Justin has, in so far as he represents the early second-century 
thought, freed it from the grossness of similar heathen stories, and has 


33 Dial.: “Orav 5é, & Tpipwy, pny, ex wapbévov yeyervicGa rdv Tepodéa dxovow, xal 
TovTO piuhoacba Tov wrdvor Spiv cuvlnu. 


34" Orws dé uh Tives uh vohoavres Thy Sednwuevnv wpopyrelav, &yxadéowow huiv drep 
évexahéoapuev Tois monrais elrovow adpodiclwy xdpw édyrvOévar éml yuvaikas tov Ala, 
dacapfoa rods Aoyous wepacwpeOa, Td ody, Idod 7 wapOévos év yaorpl tea, onualve ob 
cvvovo.acbeicav Thy wapOévov avddaBetv. El yap éovvovordcOn id drovoiv, odk eri Fv 
mapOévos, GAA Sdvapus Oeod éwedotca TH waplévy éwecxiacey abrhv, Kal xvopophoa 
mapbévov odcav memolnxe, Kal 6 drocranels 5¢ rpds adrhy thy mwapbévov car’ éxeivo Tot 
Kapod ayyedos Oeod, edyyyeXloato abrhy eimdv- “Idd . . . . Td Ivedua ody xal rhv 
ddvayy Thy mapa Tod Geod obdev ARO vofoa Gus, A Tdv Adyov, bs Kal mpwrbroKos TH Ge 
éort, as Mwiofs 6 rpodednrwutvos mpopyrns éunvuce. Kal rotro é\Odv émi rhv rapbévor 
kal érurxidcay ob dia cuvovelas, ddd bd Suvduews eyxdpova xaréornee. 
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preserved in his own more explicit language much of the chaste 
quality of the gospel narratives themselves. No part of his apology is 
more sane than this, unless, indeed, it be the concessions which, for 
the practical purpose of winning Trypho and men of his kind, he is 
willing to make. 

4. Justin makes a large and questionable use of prophecy. As 
would be expected, the chief appeal is to the Immanuel passage in 
Isa., chap. 7, but there is also a reference to “ Who shall declare his 
generation” (Isa., chap. 53), and a peculiar use of Gen. 49:11: 
“He hath washed his garments in wine and his vesture in the blood of 
grapes.” 

In Afol., I, 33 (I, 174), Justin asserts that the prophecy (predic- 
tion) was made in order to strengthen the faith of those who should 
see its fulfilment, and insists that the term “virgin” (wap@évos) precludes 
the possibility of intercourse in the generation of the child referred to. 
In Dial., chaps. 42 (1, 216), 66 (I, 231), 71 (I, 234), and 84 (I, 241), he 
recognizes and denies the Jewish contention that the prophecy refers 
to Hezekiah and that the term (LXX: # mapOévos) used in the 
prophecy means simply a young woman. He takes up the more con- 
structive part of his argument in chaps. 77 and 78 (I, 237, 238). 
By a somewhat minute and decidedly parabolic interpretation, he 
attempts to show that the prophecy refers to Christ rather than ‘to Heze- 
kiah. This predictive scripture called Herod king of Assyria because 
of his ungodly character. Christ, before he was old enough to call 
father or mother, received the power of Damascus through the magi 
who came with their gifts from Arabia; while Samaria represents the 
power of the demon, to whom prior to the birth of Christ the magi 
were in bondage. Thus in the birth of Christ alone the other specific 
predictions of the prophecy are notably fulfilled, and therefore 
strengthen the argument for the foretold virgin birth. It is pointed 
out, further, in Dia/., chap. 84 (I, 241), that it would have been no 
sign at all if the child referred to had been born by ordinary genera- 
tion, and that the peculiar manner of birth is in keeping with the 
creative function of the Word of God, who made Eve from Adam’s 
rib, and in the beginning created all living beings apart from parentage. 

Leaving the Immanuel passage, we may get further light as to 
Justin’s use of Scripture from the following quotations. Déa/., chap. 
54 (I, 222): 

That the Scripture mentions the blood of the grape (Gen. 49:11) has 
been evidently designed because Christ derives blood, not from the seed of 
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man, but from the power of God. For as God, and not man, has produced 
the blood of the vine, so also (the Scripture) has predicted that the blood of 
Christ would be, not of the seed of man, but of the power of God. But this 
prophecy, sirs, which I repeat, proves that Christ is not man of men, begotten 
in the ordinary course of humanity.3s 

The passage then which Isaiah records, ‘‘ Who shall declare his genera- 
tion? For his life is taken from the earth,” does it not appear to you to refer 
to one who, not having descent from man, was said to be delivered over to 
death by God, for the transgressions of the people ? Of whose blood, Moses, 
when speaking in parable, said that he would wash his garments in the blood of 
the grape; since his blood did not spring from the seed of man, but from the 
will of God. And then what is said by David (Ps. 110:3): In the splendors 
of thy holiness have I begotten thee from the womb, before the morning star. 
The Lord hath sworn and will not repent. Thou art a priest forever, after 
the order of Melchizedek. Does this not declare to you that (he was) from 
of old, and that the God and Father of all things intended him to be begot- 
ten by a human womb ? ¥ 

Perhaps no comment need be made upon Justin’s use of Scripture. 
It is very evident that the New Testament narratives had not in his 
time obtained for themselves the standing of the Old Testament writ- 
ings; therefore he felt the necessity of basing his Apology upon the 
ancient, authoritative, and “inspired” Scripture. The violence of his 
interpretation was not violence in those days, but rather ingenuity, 
ability, and “spiritual,” rather than historical, insight. The final 
impression left upon the mind of the reader, however, is that of respect 
for the interpretative method of Trypho and the Jewish school, and of 
regret that the great Greek apologist for the Christian faith should be so 
far afield from a just and historical interpretation of the Old Testament. 

38 Dial.: Td dé alua ris cragvudfs elreiy tov Abyor, did THs Téxvns SedpAwKev, Sri 
alua péev Exec 6 Xpurros od ef dvOpwmrov owépuaros, add’ ex THs Tod Geod Surduews, “Ov 
yap tpbrov rd Tis dumédov alua otk AvOpwros éyévynoev, GNA Oeds, obrws Kal 7d Too 
Xpurrod alua ovx € dvOpwrelov yévous EcecOar, GAN’ ex Oeod Suvduews, mpoeunvucey, ‘H de 
mpopnrela atrn, & Avipes, Hv edeyov, dwodexviee bri obx ~orw 6 Xpurds AvOpwros é€ 
avOpdrwy, xara Td Kowdy Tdv avOpdrwv yevynbels. 


3% Dialogue, chap. 63 (I, 228, 229): ‘‘Thv yevedv adrod rls dinyhoerac; Sri alperar 
dmrd ris vis ) {wh abrod,”’ ob Soxe? cor NeAéx Oa ws ovdn EE dvOpwrwv ExovTos Td yévos TOD 
bia Tas dvoulas Tod Aaod els Odvarov wapadedbc0ac elpnuévov ird Tod Geod; wept ob Kal 
Mwofjs rod aluaros, ws rpoépny, aluat: srapvAfs, év wapaBodry elrav, Thy orodhv abrod 
Trivew Epy, ws ToD aluaros abrod obx é& dvOpwrelov cmrépuaros yeyevynuévov, adr’ éx 
OeXjuaros Geod. Kal ra trd AaBis elpnuéva. ‘‘’Ev rats \aumporno: tav aylwy cov éx 
yaorpds mpd éwopbpov eyévvnod ce. “Quooe Kipios cal ob perapuedn Ofoerar. od lepeds 
els rov aldva xara Thy rdiiv Medxuoedéex,”’ od onualve. duly bri AvwHev, kal 5a yaorpds 
dvOpwrelas 6 Geds cal Ilarhp r&v Sdwv yevvaoOa abrov EuedXe. 
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5. But it is not as if the scriptural argument were the whole of 
Justin’s Apology, and represented the sum total of his thought regard- 
ing the virgin birth. As has been already indicated, he shows himself 
perhaps wiser in his concessions than in his assertions. It is true that 
these concessions are demanded by Trypho, chaps. 67 (I, 231) and 49 
(I, 219), who tries to put Justin to shame for upholding a story similar 
to that of the birth of Perseus from Danae: 

And you ought to feel ashamed when you make assertions similar to 
theirs, and rather should say that this Jesus was born man of men. And if 
you prove from the Scriptures that he is the Christ, and that on account of 
having led a life conformed to the law and perfect, he deserved the honor 
of being elected to be Christ, (it is well) ; but do not venture to tell monstrous 
phenomena, lest you be convicted of talking foolishly like the Greeks.” 

It was probably in reply to such demands as this that Justin found 
it possible to separate the question of the divinity of Christ from that 
of the manner of his birth, and to fall back upon the character and 
ability of Jesus as a more tenable apologetic ground than that of his 
peculiar generation. <Afol., I, 22 (I, 170): 

Moreover, the Son of God, called Jesus, even if only a man by ordinary 
[generation], yet on account of his wisdom is worthy to be called the Son of 
God ; for all writers call God the Father of men and gods.* 


In chap. 48 (I, 219) there is another very remarkable passage of 


concession, and one which indicates that in Justin’s time there were 
Christians who, if his judgment was at all representative, were in good 
standing among their brethren, while denying the miraculous and 
asserting the full natural birth of Christ : 


Now assuredly, Trypho, I continued, that this man is the Christ of God 
does not fail, though I be unable to prove that he existed formerly as Son of 
the Maker of all things, being God, and was born man by the virgin. But 
since I have certainly proved that this man is the Christ of God, whoever he 
be, even if I do not prove that he pre-existed, and submitted to be born a 
man of like passions with us, having a body according to the Father’s will ; 
in this last matter alone it is just to say that I have erred, and not to deny 
that he is the Christ, though it should appear that he was born man of man, 


3767: Kal tuets ra abra éxelois Aéyovres, aldeicOar dpeidere, kal udddrov dvOpwrov 
€ dvOpwrwy yevduevov héyew Tdv'Inoodv rodrov. kal édv dwodeixvure drd Trav T'papar, 
bri abrés éxriv 6 Xpiords, did 7d évvduws Kal Tews wodireverOar abrov, karniidodat Tod 
éxdeyfvar els Xpurrév. GANA wh Teparodoyeiv Toure, Srws pre duolws Trois “EAAnoe 
pwpalver édéyx noe. 


38% 22: Tilds 52 Geod 6 Inoods NeySpuevos, el kal kowwds ubvov AvOpwros, 51a coplay dios 
vids Beod AéyerOar. warépa yap dvipdv re Gedy Te waves cvyypagels Tov Oedy Kadoidou. 
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and it is proved that he became Christ by election. For there are some, my 
friends, I said, of our race, who admit that he is Christ, while holding him to 
be man of men ; with whom I do not agree, nor would I, even though most 
of those who have the same opinions as myself should say so; since we were 
enjoined by Christ himself to put no faith in human doctrines, but those pro- 
claimed by the blessed prophets and taught by himself. » 

To summarize the teaching of Justin Martyr very briefly, we would 
say that he looked upon the virgin birth of the pre-existent Word as an 
important factor in securing the salvation of believers and the destruc- 
tion of Satan, disobedience, and death. Justin was acquainted with 
the Logos doctrine of the fourth gospel, but was confused in his 
thought concerning the Spirit, the Power, and the Word, all of which 
were to him terms for the first-born of God, Afo/., I, 33 (I, 174); his 
idea is distinctly that of an incarnation. He regarded Mary’s function 
for the race as in some sense the antithesis of that of the disobedient 
Eve. The Old Testament narrative proved the pre-existence of Christ, 
the Word, and clearly predicted his peculiar birth. Those who 
accepted Greek mythology had no right to hesitate at the Christian 
story of the virgin birth, since Satan foresaw this story in prophecy 
and counterfeited it in the Greek mythology, and since the Christian 
story is free from all the grossness of the Greek myths. But, after all, 
the belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, may be established 
by appeal to his ability, character, and his consequent election by God, 
as some Christians maintain, rather than upon his miraculous birth ; 
although Justin is by no means willing to accept this opinion for him- 
self. 

1. Justin (Dial, chap. 78) is the first to give evidence of the 
presence and use of an extra-canonical source. The mention of the 
birth of Jesus in a cave near Bethlehem indicates Justin’s knowledge 
of some such material as is contained in the protevangelium of 

39"Hdn uévror, & Tpbdwy, elrov, odk dréddvTar 7d Towodrov elvar Xpicrdv Tod Geod, 
édv dwodcitac uh Sivwuar Sri Kal mpovrfpxev Tids rod Tlonrod r&v bdwv, Oeds dv, wal 
yeyévynrat AvOpwros da ris IlapOévov. "AAA ex wavrds dwrodeKvuuevov, Sri obrds 
éorwv 6 Xpiords 6 Tod Geod, Seris obros Zora:, édv 5¢ wh dwodexviw bri mrpoiripxe, 
kal yevynOfjvar AvOpwros duoworabhs juiv, cdpxa Exwv, xara Thy Tod Tlarpds Bovdhy 
bréuevev, év Trobrw werhavijcbai we ubvov Aéyew Sixasov, GAAA wh apveicOar Sri obrdbs 
éoriv 6 Xpurrds, édv palynrar ws AvOpwros cf dvOpdbrwv yevynbels, kal éxoyy yevduevos els 
rov Xpuwrov elvac dwodexvinra. Kal yap elol rives, & pidou, Edeyor, awd Tod juerépov 
yévous duodoyodrres abrov Xpicrdv elvar, dvOpwrov 5é é dvOpwrwy yevduevoy dropavd- 
pevor, ols ob cuvrideua, ob5’ Av mreioro raird wo Sotdcavres elrorev. ererdh ovK 
dvOpwrelors Siddyuacr KexeNedoueda br’ abrod rod Xpurrod welOerOar, Adda Tots 51a Tv 
Laxaplwy rpopynr dv knpuxGeior kal 8’ abrod didax Geico. 
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James.” But the remarkable fact is that, if such a gospel were in exist- 
ence and known to Justin, it should have failed to influence his view of 
the virgin birth and should have supplanted or colored in so smalla 
degree his reflection of the canonical infancy stories. His use of the 
canonical stories is clearly evidenced in such passages as Afol., I, 33 
(I, 174); Dia/., chaps. 78 (1, 237, 238) and 100 (I, 249) ;* while Afo/., 
I, 30, indicates that he had a knowledge of both Matthew and Luke. 
That he was acquainted with some extra-canonical source is to be 
granted, but, at the same time, the absence of any real or significant 
influence of such a source is of considerable importance. 

2. Justin’s idea of the virgin birth is that of the incarnation (by 
such a process as is described in Luke) of the Son of God, who was 
indeed God and who with the Father constituted a sort of dietheism“” 
in the heavenly world prior to incarnation. 

3. From the foregoing it will be seen that Justin’s contribution is 
in the direction of a schematic understanding of the virgin birth, and 
that his attempt is harmonistic, not only in the matter of combining, 
as far as possible, the Johannine and the Lucan representations, as a 
whole, but in identifying the “Spirit” and “Power” in Luke with 
the “Word” in John, and all of these with the ‘Son of God,” 
whom he considers to be none other than God. His view is decid- 
edly that of an incarnation; and in this he agrees with Aristides, 


but goes beyond him in the attempt to harmonize the facts with this 
view. 

IV. Tatian (about 110-72 A. D.). Tatian’s writings have very 
largely perished, possibly because of the church’s disapproval of his 
teaching. In his address to the Greeks, chap. 21 (II, 74), we have 
the nearest approach to a theory of the virgin birth: 


We do not act as fools,O Greeks, nor utter idle tales, when we announce 


# The statemtnt in the same passage that the magi came from Aradia seems to 
embody a tradition more specific than the story of Matthew, or it may be Justin’s inter- 
pretation of “from the East.” The extant apocryphal gospels make no mention of 
such a fact. 


4* CONRADY, Quelle der Kindheitsgesch. Jesu, pp. 126 ff., endeavors to magnify 
Justin’s use of extra-canonical sources, especially his use of the gospel of James, and 
upon the basis of Afol., 1, 33, ws ol dwouvnuovetoarres wdvra Ta wept To gwripos judy 
"Inoot Xpwrod édldatav, concludes that, according to his own words, Justin used more 
than one gospel of the childhood. 


42On the other hand, Justin’s unequivocal statement of Jewish monotheism is 
seen in Dial., chaps. 11, 114, 127; also in Afol., I, 12, 61, and Afol., II, 6. 
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that God was born in the form of a man. I call on you who reproach us to 
compare your mythical accounts with our narration.“ 

Although this is not exactly to the point, it seems to be an echo of 
the familiar argument of his teacher Justin. The genealogical tables 
are omitted“ from his Diatessaron (1X, 44, 45), but the account of the 
virgin birth is faithfully reproduced from Matthew and Luke. 

Thus, while the evidence from Tatian is very meager, it is perhaps 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that, at the time of his writing the 
address to the Greeks, and also at the time of the compilation of his 
harmony, he was in accord with the narratives in the infancy sections 
of the gospels, and probably shared largely in the apologetic position 
of Justin Martyr. 

V. MEtiTo (bishop of Sardis, 160-77 A. D.) has four brief refer- 
ences to the virgin birth that are preserved to us. These assert the 
pre-existence of Jesus without bodily form, and that, though he was 
“arrayed in the nature of his Father,” he was carried in the womb of 
the virgin and assumed a bodily form from her. Déscourse on the 
Cross, chap. 3 (VIII, 756), 0 Faith, chaps. 4 and 5 (VIII,757). The 
reference in the Discourse on Faith, chap. 4, is a striking example of 
the attempted harmony of the Johannine prologue with a combination 
of the infancy stories of Matthew and Luke. No extra-canonical 
influence is discernible, and the contribution of Melito is without par- 
ticular significance. 

VI. IrEN&us (about 120-202 A. D.). With Irenzus we pass from 
the field of apologetics to that of polemics. Justin Martyr was able to 
get along on friendly terms with his fellow-Christians who believed in 
the natural generation of Jesus. This may have been due to the toler- 
ant spirit of Justin, or to one or both of two other facts, viz., the com- 
parative unimportance of the doctrine of the virgin birth in the church 
at large, and, what is quite probable, the comparative moderation of 
those who took occasion to deviate in some respect from the estab- 
lished belief. But in the time of Irenzeus the doctrine had become so 
rigid and was thought to be freighted with so weighty theological 
consequences, and, moreover, its various classes of opponents had 
become so strong and so odious to the orthodox majority, that the 


43TATIAN, Oratio adv. Graecos, 21: Ob yap wwpalvouer, Avdpes “EXAnves, ob 52 
Anpods dwaryyédopuer, Gedy év dvOpwrov popo7 ‘yeyovévar xarayyédovres. Oi dodopodvres 
huas ovyxplvare rods wbOous dudv rots juerépors Senyhuace. 


“4 This to disprove the descent of Jesus from David. See THEODORET, Haeret. 
Fab., I, 20. 
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defender of Christianity was forced to direct his energies against them 
rather than against the outside world.* 

This Irenzus did with no sparing hand, and so diligent was he in 
meeting the Gnostics at every turn in their mystic and extravagant 
vagaries, so persistent in his appeal to the law, the prophets, and the 
New Testament writings, and so conscientious in emphasizing the vital 
deductions which he thought to rest upon the doctrine of the virgin 
birth, that we are indebted to him for both a large amount of material 
on the question and almost proportionate light. 

From an inductive study this material finally falls into a threefold 
division, which, with the ordinary exceptions due to such a method, 
will best serve to present the status of the doctrine in the time of 
Ireneus. We shall endeavor to give, first, a statement of the various 
views held, including, as far as we are able to interpret it, that of the 
Gnostics. In the second division Irenzus’s appeal to Scripture will be 
presented ; and in the third, the more distinctively theological argu- 
ment and deductions. 

1. The doctrine is stated or denied in a great variety of forms, the 
most difficult being that of the Gnostics produced in their attempt to 
keep Christ utterly free from the pollution of inherently evil flesh, and 
also to keep God the Father from dealing directly with that which was 
human and therefore sinful. In Against Heresies, 1, 7, §2 (1, 325)“ it 
is stated that the Christ was produced by the Demiurge from a psychic 
(yvxixdv) nature, and that this Christ passed through Mary as water 
through atube. Thus he was made in heaven of wholly supra-earthly 
substance, and suffered no pollution or alteration in his earthly advent. 
The continual aim of the Gnostics is thoroughly to denaturalize the 
conception, birth, and appearance of Jesus, in order to preserve the 
divinely created Christ from material contamination. In Against 
Heresies, \11, 22, 2 (1, 454), Ireneus meets this theory in the following 
words : 

Superfluous, too, in that case, is his descent into Mary; for why did he 
come down into her if he were to take nothing of her? Still further, if he 
had taken nothing of Mary, he would never have availed himself of those 
kinds of food which are derived from the earth by which that body which has 
been taken from the earth is nourished.‘” 

4S EusEeBius, Church History, Books V, XX, XXVI. 

4 The citations in this section, unless otherwise designated, are from this work. 

47’Emel repiooh xal 7 els Thy Mapiav abrod xdOodos. ri yap kal els adrhy Kxarzer, el 


undev Euedre AferOar wap’ abrijs; “Ere re ef undev eidhpe wapa ris Maplas, obk abras 
awd yijs el\nuuévas mpoclero rpopas, di’ Sv rd dard yijs Anpbev rpéperar cdya. 
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A rather elaborate statement of the mediaries used by God in the 
formation and earthly birth of Christ is given in I, 15, 3 (I, 339): 


The angel Gabriel took the place of Logos, the Holy Spirit that of Zoe, 
the Power of the Highest that of Anthropos, while the Virgin pointed out the 
place of Ecclesia. And thus by a dispensation there was generated by Him 
through Mary that man whom, as he passed through the womb, the Father 
of all chose to obtain the knowledge of Himself by means of the Word.” 


Here, as in many of the Gnostic utterances, it is difficult to discover 
any clear and consistent conception running through the passage. 
This is due to the studied coining of terms and juggling with the 
same for the purpose of making the Christian system more of an awe- 
inspiring mystery, known only to the initiated. From the context, 
however, it seems that these eons of the tetrad, viz., dvOpwmos, éxxAy- 
aia, Adyos, and {wy, produced the pre-existent Christ; and in order 
to have an exact parallel in God’s generation of Jesus through Mary, 
these agencies have fitting substitutes which carry out the divine will, 
viz., Gabriel for Adyos, the Holy Spirit for {wn, the Power of the High- 
est for dv@pwros, and the virgin Mary for éxxAyoia. There is in this 
scheme of substitution some show of reason. Gabriel does with some 
fitness fill the place of the Word or messenger of God; the Holy 
Spirit, the place of the imparted divine life; the Power of the 
Highest, the place of the natural generating agency, man; and Mary, 
the place of the medium, the church, through which God comes among 
men. The scheme is inconsistent where it introduces the Word as 
imparting to Jesus in his passage through the womb the knowledge of 
the Father. 

In I, 25, 1, Carpocrates” and his followers “ hold that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph and was just like other men, with the exception that he 
differed from them in this respect, that, inasmuch as his soul was 
steadfast and pure, he perfectly remembered those things which he had 
witnessed within the sphere of the unbegotten God.”* Here one 


4 Kal rod ev \dyou dvarer\npwxéva Tov Térov Tov Ayyedov TaBpeyr, THs 5¢ Zwis 7d 
dy Ivedua, Tod 5¢ avOpdrov rhv Sbivayuv Tod Wplorov, Tov 5é THs "ExxAnolas rérov  wap- 
bévos. olrws Te 6 kar’ olxovoulay 51a Tis Maplas yeverwoupyetrac wap’ abr@ AvOpwmos bv 6 
mwarhp T&v Sdwv deNbvra dia uprpas etehégaro 5a Adyou els éwlyvwow abrod, 


4 EuseBius, Church History, Books IV, VII. 


S°See John 17:3. IRENAuS, Contra Haereses, 1, 25,1: “(Dicunt) Jesum autem e 
Joseph natum, et cum similis reliquis hominibus fuerit, distasse a reliquis secundum id, 
quod anima eius firma et munda cum esset. Commemorata fuerit quae visa essent 
sibi in ea circumlatione quae fuisset ingenito Deo.” 
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cannot escape the inference that Carpocrates and his followers believed 
in the pre-existence of the souls of all men. 

Further statements are found in four or five other passages which 
it is necessary to incorporate in this section : 

I, 26, t (I, 352): “ He [Cerinthus5*] represented Jesus as having not 
been born of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary according to 
the ordinary course of human generation, while he nevertheless was more 
righteous, prudent, and wise than other men.’’5* J/did.,2: ‘‘ Those who are 
called Ebionites agree that the world was made by God ; but their opinions 
with respect to the Lord are similar to those of Cerinthus and Carpocrates.” 53 
I, 27, 1 (1,352): “‘ Cerdo .. . . taughtthat the God proclaimed by the law and 
the prophets was not the father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For the former 
was known, but the latter unknown ; while the one also was righteous, but 
the other benevolent,” IV, 16, 1 (1,440): ‘“ The Valentinians 5 again main- 
tain that the dispensational Jesus was the same who passed through Mary, 
upon whom the Savior from the more exalted region decended.”* V, 19, 
2 (I, 547): “Others still despise the advent of the Lord manifest [to the 
senses], for they do not admit his incarnation; while others, ignoring the 
arrangement that he should be born of a virgin, maintain that he was 
begotten by Joseph.” 57 


The standard summary of heresies is to be found in I, 22, 31 (I, 
347-58), where, beginning with Simon of Samaria, who held that God 
appeared among the Jews as Son, to the Samaritans as Father, and to 


other nations as the Holy Spirit, he passes on to mention nearly every 
phase of what he calls the “ Lernzan hydra that was generated from 
the school of Valentinus.” Saturninus of Antioch in Syria held that 


s* Eusesius, Ch. H., Books III, XXVIII. 


5?“ Jesum autem subjecit non ex Virgine natum (impossibile enim hoc ei visum 
est); fuisse autem Joseph et Mariae filium similiter ut reliqui omnes homines, et plus 
potuisse justitia et prudentia et sapientia ab hominibus.” 

53“ Qui autem dicuntur Ebionaei consentiunt quidem mundum a Deo factum: ea 
autem, quae sunt erga Dominum, non similiter ut Cerinthus et Carpocrates opinantur.” 

34 Képdwy . . . . edldate rdv bwd Tod vduov Kal rpopynrdy Kexnpvypuévov Gedy, uh elvar 
mwarépa Tod kuplov quay "Inood Xpurod rov uev yap yrwplterOac rdv 5¢ dyvara elva, xal 
Tov pev Sixavov Tov 5é dyabdy brdpxeyv. 

58 Eusesius, C. H., Books IV, X, XI. 


56 Qui autem a Valentino sunt, Jesum quidem, qui sit ex dispositione, ipsum 
esse, qui per Mariam transierit in quem illum de superiori Salvatorem descendisse ; 
quem et Christum dici.” 


57“Alii autem manifestum adventum Domini contemnunt, incarnationem eius non 


recipientes; alii autem rursus ignorantes Virginis dispensationem ex Joseph dicunt 
eum generatum.” 
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the Savior was without birth, body, or form, and was only by supposition 
a visible man. Basilides thought that Nous (vods) was the first-born of 
the unborn Father. Novs is called Christ,and from him was born 
Adyos. Christ appeared upon earth, wrought miracles, transformed 
himself as he pleased, was not in any way humiliated, defiled, or cruci- 
fied. Carpocrates believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph and Mary as 
above stated ; and many of the followers of Basilides and Carpocrates, 
owing to their negation of the worth and salvability of the body and 
their belief in salvation and resurrection for the soul only, became 
degraded into licentiousness and promiscuity. Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites® agreed with Carpocrates as to the birth of Jesus. Cerdo 
emphasized the fact that the father of Jesus Christ was the unknown 
God and not he of the law and prophets. Marcion accepted only the 
gospel of Luke, expunging therefrom the account of the generation of 
Jesus and other material offensive to the Gnostic taste. He treated 
the epistles of Paul and prophecy in the same manner. The Encra- 
tites were a product of the teaching of Saturninus and Marcion, but 
represented the extremely opposite result of that teaching which, 
springing from the same or a similar source, culminated in licentious- 
ness; for the Encratites, holding to the inherent evil of flesh and of 
human generation, practiced the most rigorous abstinence. Of this 
class was Tatian after the death of Justin Martyr. The Barbeliotes held 
that Barbelos, the eternal zon who existed as a virgin spirit, created 
light and, anoiting it, thus constituted the Christ. The Ophites and 
Sethians, while believing that Jesus was begotten of a virgin through 
the agency of God, and was therefore wiser, purer, and more righteous 
than all other men, held at the same time that Jesus was only consti- 
tuted Christ by the descent of Christ united to Sophia (co¢éa) into him. 

A more condensed summary of the various beliefs touching the 
birth is found in IIL, 11, 3 (I, 427): 

Some, however, make the assertion that this dispensational Jesus did 
become incarnate and suffered, whom they represent as having passed through 
Mary just as water through a tube; but others allege him to be the son of 
the Demiurge, upon whom the dispensational Jesus descended; while others 
again say that Jesus was born from Joseph and Mary and that the Christ from 
above descended upon him, being without flesh and impassible. But accord- 
ing to the opinion of no one of the heretics was the Word of God made 
flesh. For if anyone carefully examines the systems of them all, he will find 
that the Word of God is brought in by them all as not having become incar- 


38 It may be that the Ebionites denied the virgin birth of Jesus in order to main- 
tain his Davidic descent as Messiah. 
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nate (sine carne) and impassible,as is also the Christ from above. Others 
consider him to have been manifested as a transfigured man, but they main- 
tain him to have been neither born nor to have become incarnate; whilst 
others hold that he did not assume human form at all, but that as a dove he 
did descend upon that Jesus who was born of Mary. Therefore the Lord’s 
disciple, pointing them all out as false witnesses, says, And the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. 
In this passage five tolerably distinct views are set forth: (1) That 
Jesus, the pre-existent one, took a real body and became subject to suf- 
fering, but that his body was in no respect derived from Mary. This 
was the view of Valentinus and was elaborated by Appelles, Ptolemy, 
Secundus, and Heracleon. (2) That Jesus was the son of the Demiurge 
and that upon him descended the dispensational Jesus. (3) That Jesus 
was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that Christ, spiritual and inca- 
pable of suffering, descended upon him asa dove at baptism. This view 
is twice stated, the second statement being in the sentence before the 
last of the reference. It was the view of Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the 
Ebionites, and others. (4) That Jesus was manifested asa transfigured 
man, that he was a semblance only, without flesh and not born. This 
was the view of Saturninus, Basilides, and others. And (5) the view of 
the fourth gospel, and of Irenzus, that the Word was made flesh. 

So much for the various statements of the doctrine. The chief con- 
tribution made to the study is the appearance of Gnosticism in its 


attempt to entirely rid Jesus Christ of the pollution of the flesh, and 
this by an ignoring of the New Testament account and by a resort to 
philosophic theorizing upon the basis of a half-Hebraized and degen- 
erate Greek philosophy. Otherwise the opposing contentions of the 
natural birth and of the birth from Mary alone by the Power of God 
are practically the same as in the writings previously reviewed. 


59 [REN US, Con. Haer., III, 11,3: “ Incarnatum autem et passum quidam quidem 
eum, qui ex dispositione sit, dicunt Jesum, quem par Mariam dicunt pertransisse, quas 
aquam per tubum, alii vero Demiurgi filium, in quem descendisse eum Jesum, qui ex 
dispositione sit ; alii ruarsum Jesum quidem ex Joseph et Maria natum dicunt, et in hunc 
descendisse Christum, qui de superioribus sit; sine carne et impassibilem, exsistentem- 
Secundum autem nullam sententiam haereticorum, Verbum Dei caro factum est. Si 
enim quis regulas ipsorum omnium prescrutetur, inveniet quoniam sine carne, et impas- 
sibilis ab omnibus illis inducitur Dei Verbum, et qui est in superioribus Christus- 
Alii enim putant manifestatum eum, quemadmodum hominem transfiguratum; neque 
autem natum, neque incarnatum dicunt illum; alii vero neque figura meum assumpsisse 
hominis; sed quemadmodum columbam descendisse in eum Jesum, qui natus est ex 
Maria. Omnes igiture illos falsos testes ostendens discipulus Domini, ait: Et Ver- 
bum caro factum est, et inhabitavit in nobis.” 
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2. Irenzeus’s appeal to Scripture is noteworthy in that with him first 
we meet the use of the New Testament as an authority similar to the 
Old. His use of prophecy is on a par with that of Justin Martyr.® 
The quotation of secs. 7 and 8 will suffice to illustrate this : 

On this account also Daniel [Dan. 2:34], foreseeing his advent, said 
that a stone cut out without hands came into this world.* For this is what 
“without hands” means, that his coming into this world was not by: the 
operation of human hands, that is, of those men who are accustomed to stone- 
cutting ;* that is, Joseph taking no part with regard to it, but Mary only 
co-operating with the prearranged plan. For this stone from the earth 
derives existence from both the power and the wisdom of God. Wherefore 
also Isaiah says: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I deposit in the foundations 
of Zion a stone, precious, elect, the chief, the corner one, to be had in honor.” 
So then we understand that his advent in human nature was not by the will of 
a man, but by the will of God.% (8) Wherefore also Moses, giving a 
type, cast his rod™ upon the earth, in order that it by becoming flesh might 
expose and swallow up all the opposition of the Egyptians which was lifting 
itself up against the prearranged plan of God; that the Egyptians themselves 
might testify that it is the finger of God which works salvation for the people, 
and not the son of Joseph. For if he were the son of Joseph, how could he 
be greater than Solomon or greater than Jonah or greater than David, when 
he was generated from the same seed, and was a descendant of these men? 
And how was it that he also pronounced Peter blessed because he acknowl- 
edged him to be the son of the living God ?S 

See III, 9, 2 and 3; 21, 1, especially §6, where the Ebionite contention for 
vedms rather than wap0évos in the Immanuel passage is refuted; and §5 for a 
pedantic treatment of de fructu ventris, renum, lumborum, showing that the use of 
ventris in the promise to David predicted the virgin birth. 

St See also ibid., V, 25, § (1, 554). 

“An easy adaptation of the term “carpenter” (réxrwy) of the canonical and 
apocryphal gospels, so as to make it more consonant with the quotation from Daniel. 

63 [IRENZUS, Con. Haer., III, 21,7: “ Propter hoc autem et Daniel praevidens eius 
adventum, lapidem sine manibus abscissum advenisse in hunc mundum (hoc enim est 
quod “ sine manibus” ) significabat ; quod non operantibus humanis manibus, hoc est, 
virorum illorum qui solent lapides caedere, in hunc mundum eius adventus erat, id 
est, non operante in eum Joseph, sed sola Maria cooperante dispositioni. Hic enim 
lapis a terra, ex virtute et arte constat Dei. Propter hoc autem et Isaias ait: ‘sic 
dicit Dominus: Ecce ego mitto in fundamenta Sion lapidem pretiosum, electum, 
summum, angularem, honorificum ;’ uti non ex voluntate viri, sed ex voluntate Dei, 
adventum eius qui secundum hominem est intelligamus.” 

6 Note the play upon words in the original. 

* TREN US, Con. Haer., III, 21,8: “ Propter hoc autem et Moyses ostendans typum 
projecit virgam in terram, ut ea incarnata omnem A‘gyptiorum praevaricationem 
quae insurgebat adversus Dei dispositionem, argueret et absorberet ; et ut ipsi A°gyptii 
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In the following section (9) Irenzeus makes an appeal to prophecy 
to show that, if Jesus were the son of Joseph, he could not be “ king or 
heir.” For in Matt. 1: 12-16 it is shown that Joseph was descended 
from Joachim and Jechoniah, but according to Jer. 22: 24 ff. and 36: 30 ff. 
these men were disinherited by God. 


Those therefore who say that he was begotten of Joseph, and that they 
have hope in him, do cause themselves to be disinherited from the kingdom, 
falling under the curse and rebuke directed against Jechoniah and his seed. 
Because for this reason have these things been spoken against Jechoniah, the 
Spirit foreknowing the doctrines of the evil teachers ; that they may learn 
that from his seed —that is, from Joseph —he was not to be born, but that, 
according to the promise of God, from David's belly the king eternal is 
raised up, who sums up all things in himself and gathered into himself the 
ancient formation (of man).© 

The use of the New Testament centers very largely about the 
infancy sections.” First Cor. 15:3, 4, 12 is used for emphasis of the 
real humanity of Christ, III, 17, 3 (1, 446). John 1:13, “not born by 
the will of the flesh, or by the will of man,” is used in III, 19, 2 (I, 449). 
But perhaps most significant of all is the use of Gal. 4:4, 5 in III, 16, 
3 (I, 441), and III, 22, 1 (I, 454), “ God sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman.” In fragments 52-4 (I, 577) the status of the gospels in 
this controversy is indicated. ‘ With regard to Christ, the law, the 
prophets, and the evangelists have proclaimed that he was born of a 
virgin.” ® 

The use of the New Testament is, on the whole, very much more 
reasonable than that of the Old Testament; and while the references in 
the Pauline epistles do not, in our thinking, contribute anything beyond 
a confirmation of the actual humanity of Christ (a point for which 


testificarentur, quoniam dignitus est Dei, qui salutem operatur populo, et non Joseph 
filius. Si enim Joseph filius esset, quemadmodum plus poterat quam Salomon, aut 
plus quam Jonas habere, aut plus esse David, cum esset ex eadem seminatione 
generatus, et proles existens ipsorum? Ut quid autem et beatum dicebat Petrum, 
quod eum cognosceret esse Filium Dei vivi ?” 


% IRENAUS, tbid., III, 21,9: “Qui ergo eum dicunt ex Joseph generatum et in 
eo habere spem, abdicatos se faciunt a regno, sub maledictione et increpatione 
decidentes, quae erga Jechoniam et in semen ejus. Propter hoc enim dicta sunt 
haec de Jechonia, spiritu praesciente ea quae a malis doctoribus dicuntur: uti dis- 
cant, quoniam ex semine eius, id est ex Joseph, non erit natus, sed secundum 
repromissionem Dei de ventre David suscitatur rex aeternus, qui recapitulatur omnia 
in se et antiquam plasmationem in se recapitulatus est.” 


% E. g., Il, 2,9, 10; 16, 2 ff.; 21,4; IV, 23, 1. 
®Eusesius, Ch. H., Books V, VIII. 
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Irenzeus had to contend), still one can readily understand how such a 
passage as Gal. 4: 4 was irresistibly attractive. But now that the gos- 
pels had become authoritative, and the infancy sections especially were 
so effectually used by the orthodox, it only remained for those who 
opposed the virgin birth to repudiate these sections. Hence we read 
in I, 28, 2 (I, 352): 

Besides this he [Marcion] mutilates the gospel which is according to 
Luke, removing all that is written respecting the generation of the Lord, and 
setting aside a great deal of the teaching of the Lord, in which the Lord is 
recorded as most clearly confessing that the maker of this universe is his 
Father.® 


3. Passing now to Irenzus’s more distinctively theological argu- 
ment and deductions, we see that according to his thinking the virgin 
birth readily explained how the Son of God became the Son of man: 

He therefore, the Son of God, our Lord, being the Word of the Father, 
and the son of man, since he had a generation as to his human nature from 
Mary — who was descended from mankind, and who was herself a human 
being — was made the son of man” (III, 19, 3 [I, 449]). 


Moreover, the ability of Jesus and his excellence of character are 
not admitted as arguments for his messiahship and sonship apart from 
the virgin birth, as is the case in Justin Martyr, but are regarded as the 
consequences of such a birth (I, 30, 12 [I, 357]). 

The superficial parallelism and moral antithesis between the virgin 
birth and the creation and fall can be best appreciated from direct 
quotation : 


III, 21, 10 (I, 454): And as the protoplast himself, Adam, had his sub- 
stance from untilled and yet virgin soil” (for God had not yet sent rain, and 
man had not yet tilled the ground), and was formed by the hand of God, 
that is, by the Word of God, for “all things were made by him,” and the Lord 
took dust from the earth and formed man; so did he who is the Word, 
recapitulating Adam in himself, rightly receive a birth enabling him to 
gather up Adam into himself from Mary, who was as yet a virgin. If, then, 


%IRENAUS, Con. Haer., 1, 28, 2: “Et super haec id quod est secundum Lucam 
Evangelium circumcidens et omnia quae sunt de generatione Domini conscripta 
auferens, et de doctrina sermonum Domini multa auferens in quibus manifestissime 
conditiorem huius universitatis suum Patrem confitens Dominus conscriptus est.” 

PIRENAUS, itdid., III, 19, 3: “ Hic igitur Filius Dei Dominus noster, existens 
Verbum Patris et filius hominis : quoniam ex Maria, quae ex hominibus habebat genus 
quae et ipsa erat homo, habuit secundum hominem generationem, factus est filius 
hominis.” 


7 Also III, 17, 7. 
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the first Adam had a man for his father, and was born of human seed, it 
were reasonable to say that the second Adam was begotten of Joseph. But 
if the former was taken from the dust, and God was his maker, it was incum- 
bent that the latter also, making a recapitulation in himself, should be 
formed as man by God, to have an analogy with the former as respects his 
origin, Why, then, did not God take dust, but wrought so that the formation 
should be made of Mary? It was that there might not be another formation 
called into being, nor any other which should require to be saved, but that 
the same formation should be summed up, the analogy having been pre- 
served. 7? 


Here, as in several other similar passages, Irenzeus shows a famil- 
iarity with Paul’s parallelism between Adam and Jesus, but differs from 
Paul in pushing the parallelism into a region of which Paul was either 
wholly ignorant, or with which he was totally unconcerned.” 

There is a significant passage in IV, 33, 4 (I, 507): 


And how shall he [man] escape from the generation subject to death, if 
not by means of a new generation, given in a wonderful and unexpected 
manner, but as a sign of salvation by God—TI mean that regeneration which 
is from the virgin through faith?” Or how shall they receive adoption from 
God, if they remain in this kind of generation, which is naturally possessed 
by man in this world? And how should he [Christ] have been greater than 
Solomon or greater than Jonah, or have been the Lord of David, who was of 
the same substance as they were ? 75 


Such a statement, taken together with the Paulinistic elaboration 


7 IRENAUS, Con. Haer., (II, 21,10: “Et quemadmodum protoplastus ille Adam 
de rudi terra, et de adhuc virgine,(nondum enim pluerat Deus, et homo non erat 
operatus terram) habuit substantiam: et plasmatus est manu Dei, id est Verbo Dei 
(omnia enim per ipsum facta sunt) et sumpsit Dominus limum a terra, et plasmavit 
hominem: ita recapitulans in se Adam, ipse Verbum existens ex Maria, quae adhuc 
erat virgo, recte accipiebat generationem Adae recapitulationis. ¢/ rolvuy 6 mp@ros 
Addu toxe rwardépa AvOpwrov kal €& dvipds omépuaros éyervfOn elxds Hv cal rdv devrepov 
Addy Aéyew € "Iwohnd yeyervijcbar: ef de exeivos ex ys EdfGOn. Adorns 5é adrod 6 
Geds, 25a. kal rdv dvaxepadaodpevor els abrdy bd Tod Oeod werdacpuévov AvOpwrov, Thy abrhy 
éxeloy Tis yervioews Exew duosrnra els rl obv maduv odx edaBe xodv 6 eds, GAN’ éx 
Maplas évipynce Thy wrdow yevérbar. tva uh Addn wrdous yévnrat unde Adro 7d cwhduevov 
GAN’ abros exeivos avaxepaawOp thpounévns THs duowbrnros ” 

73 See also III, 21, 4 (I, 455); V, 19, 1 (I, 547); and V, 21, 1 (I, 584). 

See III, 19, 1 (I, 448); IV, 33, 11 (I, 509); V, 1, 1, 2, 3 (I, 527). 

78 Ibid., 1V, 33, 4: “ Quemadmodum autem relinquet mortis generationem, si non 
in novam generationem mire et inopinate a Deo, in signum autem salutis, datam, 
quae est ex virgine per fidem, regenerationem? vel quam adoptionem accipient a 
Deo, permanentes in hac genesi, quae est secundum hominem in hoc mundo? Quo- 
modo autem plus quam Salomon, et plus quam Jonas habebat, et Dominus erat 
David, qui eiusdem cum ipsis fuit substantiae ?” 
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in III, 19, 1, makes the foundation for Irenzus’s ultimate dogmatic 
assertion : 


Those who assert that he was simply a mere man, begotten by Joseph, 
remaining in the bondage of the primal disobedience, are in a state of death, 
having been not as yet joined to the Word of God the Father, nor receiving 
liberty through the Son, as he does himself declare: If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed” (III, 19 [I, 448)]. 


We have traced the doctrine in Irenzus, noticing its multiform 
statement arising from the conviction of its great importance and the 
menacing features of the different forms of Gnosticism. The appeal to 
Scripture is seen to be, in the case of prophecy at least, no more 
praiseworthy than that of Justin Martyr, while his appeal to the New 
Testament is much more straightforward, and constitutes a new feature 
in the study. The more distinctly theological argument is based upon 
a fanciful, though somewhat Pauline, analogy whose force is not felt 
today. The argument makes the virgin birth the basal and essential 
factor in constituting Jesus a fit and capable Savior for lost and pol- 
luted man, hence those who do not believe in the virgin birth are “in 
the bondage of the old disobedience” and “in a state of death.” Of 
course, the other and silent premise underlying this conclusion is that 
right belief concerning the nature of Christ is necessary to salvation. 

1. In conclusion it should be pointed out that, while Irenzus 
makes a copious use of the canonical infancy stories,” he has no refer- 
ence to the apocryphal accounts, although they would very naturally 
have been called for in such a passage as IV, 23, §1. Moreover, it 
would appear (I, 27, §2 [I, 352]) that, in the case of the heretic Mar- 
cion at least, there existed no apocryphal source of the kind which he 
needed for his denial of the miraculous generation of Jesus, so that it 
was necessary for him so to mutilate the gospel of Luke that it might 
suit his purpose. Nor is there evidence that any of the heretics knew 
of gospels other than the canonical to which to appeal in advancing 
or supporting their variant views. : 

2. In his understanding of the virgin birth Irenzeus has passed 
clear away from the thought of a miraculous but real birth (devoid of 


7% Jbid., 111, 19, 1: “Rursus autem qui unde tantum hominem eum dicunt ex 
Joseph generatum, perseverantes in servitute pristinae inobedientiae moriuntur: non- 
dum commisti Verbo Dei Patris, neque per Filium percipientes libertatem, quemadmo- 
dum ipse ait: ‘Si Filius vos manumiserit vere liberi eritis.’ ” 


7 E. g., Ul, 9, 2 and 3 (I, 423 ff.); III, 16, 2, 3, and 4 (I, 440 ff.); III, 21, 4 and 
5 (I, 452); IV, 23, 1 (I, 494); V, 25, 5 (I, 554). 
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the slightest intimation of pre-existence), such as the accounts in 
Matthew and Luke teach and Ignatius and Justin clearly, though not 
consistently, imply, and in his adoption of the view of the fourth 
gospel has converted the virgin birth into an advent or an incarnation 
in a more rigid and uniform sense than previously prevailed; «. g., 
Contra Haer., 1, 25, 1 (1, 330); III, 9, 3 (I, 423); II, 11, 3 (I, 427). 
But, at the same time, in his thinking the divine sonship and nature of 
Jesus were based upon the fact that God, and not man, was his father 
(III, 21, § 8 [I, 453]).- 

3. Thus in Irenzeus we meet what is so far the clearest statement of 
Jesus’ derivation of divine nature from the fact that God is his father ; 
but Irenzus’s chief contribution to the study is in the theological 
significance which he attributed to the virgin birth; for in his thinking 
it was only by such a birth that Jesus could be constituted the adequate 
Savior of mankind— and so far as his moral worth being sufficient per 
se to constitute him Messiah and Son of God, Irenzus, making a bold 
advance from the position of the earliest apologists, asserted that the 
pre-eminence of Jesus and his unique moral worth were dependent 
upon the virgin birth. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


INTUITIONAL CRITICISM. 


THE article in the April number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGY on “The Transfiguration Story” is an interesting specimen 
of what may be called intuitional criticism. It settles matters by the 
decisive method of seeing just what must have been the facts in apostolic 
times, and formulating the results in vigorous and positive affirmations. 
There is some show of reasoning and adducing evidence —just enough 
to satisfy the prejudices of those who still think something of that sort 
to be necessary; but in the main it is the deliverance of one who 
enjoys the faculty of critical second sight. A few illustrations may be 
given. 


We are told that Paul’s visions were “due to a peculiar nervous 
temperament” (p. 241). We have so little information in the New Tes- 
tament about Paul’s nervous system that one naturally wonders what 
the evidence can be. Strictly speaking, none is given. Reference is 
made to 2 Cor. 12:7, where Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” is spoken of ; 


and apparently we are expected to infer that this is a figurative refer- 
ence to a “peculiar nervous temperament.” But inasmuch as Paul dis- 
tinctly intimates that the thorn was sent after “the exceeding great- 
ness of the revelations,’ we can hardly be expected to be much 
impressed by this evidence. Clearly our conviction of the truth of 
the proposition must rest on the intuition of the writer. For he him- 
self evidently has a “peculiar nervous temperament” from which 
“visions” proceed, enabling him to see distinctly and directly what 
Paul’s mental processes were. 

Respecting the visions of Joseph and of the magi, of Zacharias, of 
Mary, and of the shepherds, we are told that they “are not the record 
of pathological facts, but literary expressions for religious ideas’’(p. 242). 
Here no show of evidence is adduced beyond the declaration itself. 
We are to trust the intuition implicitly. 

Similarly it is declared that the “ two anointed ones” of Zech. 14:4 
were understood by the early Christians as referring to the “two 
prophet-witnesses of Messiah,” so that, when Jesus was seen with two 
“ glorified ones,” these were “ perceived at once” to be no other than 


507 
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those mentioned by Zechariah (p. 255). Inasmuch as there is not a 
particle of historical or exegetical basis for this statement, it is in this 
case strikingly obvious that we are indebted for the information wholly 
to the authoritative vision vouchsafed to the writer of the article. 

To come nearer the heart of the essay, the narrative of the trans- 
figuration is declared to be unhistorical. No distinct reason is given for 
the affirmation. Stress is indeed laid on the fact that the narrative 
embodies the same didactic contents as the preceding account of 
Peter’s confession. But it is not clear how this is any evidence of the 
apocryphalness of either story. If the two accounts disagreed with 
one another, there would be some plausibility in thinking that one or 
the other must be discredited. It is true, some critics find both agree- 
ment and disagreement to be evidence of spuriousness. Thus, it is 
said, John could not have written both the fourth gospel and the Reve- 
lation, because they are so unlike; and Paul could not have written 
the epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, because they are so 
much alike. But our author does not distinctly adopt this as a canon 
of criticism, and doubtless it would be more fair to him to assume that 
he rests his case chiefly, if not wholly, on the clearness of the intuition 
by which he is enabled authoritatively to declare that no transfiguration 
took place at all. 

Although the main topic is the transfiguration story, our author’s 
peculiar nervous temperament has furnished him with a vision respect- 
ing the stories about Peter and Cornelius in Acts, chap. 10. We 
read (p. 243): 

We have here more than the inherent improbability of two mutually 
unknown and widely separated nervous temperaments working in conjunc- 
tion, to convince us that the vision is fictitious. A separate version of the 
same event (the emancipation of Peter from his Jewish scruples about eating 
with converted gentiles), in plain prose, from the hand of Paul himself, Gal. 
2:11-21, absolutely establishes the fact. 


Here, indeed, we seem to have something like reasoning from 
historic evidence. Paul is set over against Luke, and Paul’s testimony 
seems to be accepted as decisive. But we soon find that it is so only in 
appearance. Not merely does the essayist calmly set aside the current 
notion that the coincidence between the visions of Peter and Cornelius 
was owing to a supernatural influence, but we find him afterward set- 
ting aside the very evidence which he so triumphantly adduces. Paul’s 
account in Gal., chap. 2, he tells us, shows that Paul was the one who 
overcame Peter’s scruples about eating with converted gentiles. But 
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Paul’s account shows us just the opposite. It tells us that, before the 
coming of the men from Jerusalem, Peter “did eat with the gentiles’’ 
—from which it is evident that Peter had already been emancipated 
from his Jewish scruples on this subject. The “plain prose”’ tells us 
that what Paul rebuked him for was his drawing back from his previ- 
ous practice—in other words, his weakness in not consistently and per- 
sistently making his practice conform to the emancipation which had 
already taken place. 

But our author knows the facts much better than this. His refer- 
ence to Paul’s testimony seems to have been made only as a concession 
to the weakness of those men who are always asking for a proof — 
like the Jews who were always asking for a sign. The really conclu- 
sive factor in the settlement of the problem is not what Paul says, but 
what the seer by his intuition sees. He mows that Peter was converted 
from his prejudices by Paul at Antioch. The fact that Paul seems to 
say just the opposite only shows that he was unfortunate in his use of 
language, and did not say what he meant to say or ought to have said. 
It is much more satisfactory to have a clairvoyant who can see infallibly 
and immediately from the twentieth century to the first, and from Con- 
necticut to Antioch, than to depend for our information on an old 
manuscript written in bad Greek, which may or may not represent 
what Paul actually said. 

If anyone imagines that our author cannot really intend to con- 
tradict the very authority on which he professedly relies, one needs 
only to read this declaration found on p. 244: 

It is psychologically inconceivable... . that Peter, acting under what 
he regarded as special divine revelation, should not only have converted and 
baptized a company of gentiles (10: 24, 45-48), but eaten with them (10: 48; 
I1:3); then been taken to task for it by “them that were of the circum- 
cision”. . . ., with the result of triumphant vindication of his course. . . . ; 
and thereafter at Antioch, in spite of the example of Paul and the support of 
a considerable element of gentile believers, been so overawed by the 
influence of ‘certain from James” as inconsistently to withdraw from his 
eating with the gentiles, desert their cause, and force upon Paul, single- 
handed, the long battle for their equal rights in the church. 


Now, whether or not our seer’s intuitions are correct with regard to the 
narrative in Acts, chap. 10, it is certain that, according to Paul, Peter’s 
scruples had somehow been overcome before the rebuke was adminis- 
tered to him by Paul; and it is certain that they could have been 
overcome only by some evidence that they were contrary to the divine 
will. In either case, therefore, according to the passage just quoted, 
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it is psychologically inconceivable that Peter could have done what Paul 
says that he did do. Peter is thus relieved of his reputation for coward- 
ice ; but it is done at the expense of Paul’s reputation for veracity. 
Probably we shall soon be told that the story of Peter’s denial of Christ 
is fictitious. For the article under consideration lays stress on the 
importance of Peter’s confession of Jesus’ messiahship at Czsarea Phi- 
lippi ; and it is intrinsically more improbable that a short time after- 
ward Peter could have denied all knowledge of Jesus, than that he 
could have behaved as he is alleged to have done at Antioch. To be 
sure, the Christian world has, in general, never found any difficulty in 
believing the story of the denial, and has even found it to be quite in 
accordance with the working of imperfectly sanctified human nature 
in all generations ; but that will not prevent its being discovered to be 
psychologically inconceivable that the story can be true. This argu- 
ment from psychological inconceivability is a very convenient and effect- 
ive one. I remember once hearing a German theological student 
emphatically affirm that it was psychologically inconceivable that the 
mother of Jesus could have had any other children to bring up. How 
much easier to settle that vexed question in this way than to bother 
with the various Marys and Jameses and reach no certain result after all ! 

And so at last it comes to this: All the various accessible wit- 
nesses to the facts of the history of the early Christian church are 


found to be untrustworthy. They agree with one another too much, 
or they disagree with one another too much; and in either case they 
come into collision with the psychological make-up of the critical 
scholar. Accordingly the only satisfactory way of getting at the facts 
of early Christian history seems to be to trust entirely to the intuitions 
of the modern seer. 


C. M. MEap. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF JER. 1: 4-19. 


1. Jeremiah’s prophetic call, 1:4-10.—The correctness of the date 
given both in 1:3 and 25:3 asthe thirteenth year of Josiah, z. ¢.,627—6 
B. C., admits of no doubt and is challenged, as far as I know, by nobody. 
The purpose of the story of Jeremiah’s call is the vindication of the 
prophet’s divine authority. Just as Amos told the priest at Bethel that 
he had been sent directly by Yahweh, and that he did not by any means 
belong to the professional prophets, so Jeremiah narrates here that he 
has not sought the prophetic office for himself, but has been compelled 
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toit by Yahweh. It is manifest that it was necessary for the prophet to 
emphasize his divine mission and to show his credentials only at a 
time when he encountered opposition and enmity. We know that in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, ¢. ¢., 604 B. C., the opposition against 
him had already set in. There was only one plausible reason and 
explanation which his opponents could give for their action against a 
prophet of Yahweh: that they doubted his divine mission and the 
genuineness of his prophethood. And they could be sure in Jeremiah’s 
case that this explanation would be readily accepted, for so much was 
clear to the people: he who prophesied against the holy city, whose 
inviolability had become a dogma, uttered a blasphemy; he could not 
have been sent by Yahweh. So the people say in 26:11. Though 
their judgment was changed in this instance by wise counsel, yet the 
doubt had been voiced, suspicion had been excited, and Jeremiah’s 
imprisonment was possible only under the cover of this accusation. 
If under these circumstances the prophet wanted to procure for his 
word due respect and authority, he must write the story of hiscall. By 
Yahweh he is sent and His words he speaks. It would seem that the 
shameful treatment which the king gave to the first roll, by the burn- 
ing of which he showed that he regarded these messages, not as divine 
oracles, but as the utterances of a traitor, must have given even more 
point to Jeremiah’s desire to vindicate his prophethood. So that, 
while it is not improbable that he may have prefixed the account 
already to the first roll, it is perhaps more probable that he wrote it for 
the second. It might be possible that he prefixed it not until he had 
finished all his prophecies in 586 B.C. But it is to be remembered 
that at that time the authority of the prophet was immense. His 
prophecies had been fulfilled; he was indeed the prophet sent by 
Yahweh. It was absolutely unnecessary to refute any doubt concern- 
ing the genuineness of his prophethood ; the events had spoken too 
plainly. It is therefore more natural to assume that he wrote it for 
the second roll in 604 B. C. 

Now, on psychological grounds we must expect the story, written 
more than twenty years after it happened, to be tinged with the prophet’s 
later experiences. And a careful examination of the narrative seems 
to reveal some of these later elements. In vs. 6 Jeremiah gave his 
youth as the reason for his shrinking back from the great office He is 
backward and shy, too young and too little influential, therefore not 
qualified. That he was afraid the people might persecute him on 
account of his message, he does not say. In vs. 8, however, it is pre- 
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supposed that he was afraid of the consequences of his prophetic 
activity, for the assurance is given him that Yahweh will be with hix 
and save him. Taken together with the fact that he has not yet been 
told what he should proclaim, so that he must be supposed to be still 
ignorant of the message, with the further fact that nothing is felt to be 
missing if vs. 8 be omitted, the connection in the story becoming 
apparently even more close, and with the fact that in this same chapter 
(vss. 18, 19) the same verse recurs almost verbatim, it might suggest 
the conclusion that vs. 8 should be omitted as a later element of the 
composition. But that would be too hasty, if we consider that with 
the call to be a N"33, a “ prophet,” the message was essentially given to 
Jeremiah.’ For the true prophet proclaims, according to Jeremiah, only 
disaster (cf. 28:8, 9 ; 5: 12, 13); to become a prophet means to him to 
become a proclaimer of destruction. If this was clear to Jeremiah from 
the very beginning, it is not to be wondered at that he should have 
become afraid of the consequences of his prophesying, and that he 
needed even then the encouragement of Yahweh’s presence in danger. 

That the word “ prophet” was pregnant with this meaning at the 
time when he wrote down this narrative is manifest, so that we need 
not regard vs. 8 as a later addition to our present text. But the ques- 
tion is appropriate whether “ prophet” meant to Jeremiah “ proclaimer 
of disaster” at the very beginning, and whether Jeremiah needed at this 
time already encouragement of this kind. It would seem more likely 
that in the course of his prophetic activity, when he saw that he pro- 
claimed only destruction, while others proclaimed peace, he must have 
looked back on the past history of his people. There he found that 
the true prophets of Yahweh had always predicted disaster, and he 
received comfort from the thought that he, the prophet of woe, was 
in organic connection with them. 

Before him stands at the moment of his call the greatness of the 
office of a prophet of Yahweh. His sensitive heart is altogether con- 
trolled by the feeling of shyness and backwardness. He shrinks back, 
but it is not fear for his life or the consequences of his prophesying. 
This is his experience at the time of his call. But later on, when he 
stood in the midst of opposition and persecution, the conviction is 
vouchsafed him by Yahweh that he is not alone in his fight for right- 
eousness. Since he was executing His commission, he would experi- 
ence His help. And now as he—in the very midst of persecution — 


-* For the etymology of 8°23 see my “New Lexical and Critical Suggestions” in 
American Journ. of Sem. Lang., January, 1902. 
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writes down the story of his call, he is convinced that this strong assur- 
ance of Yahweh’s help had been given him at the very beginning. He 
reads his call in the light of his later experience. Vs. 8 was therefore 
written or dictated by Jeremiah in 604 B. C., but it is not an original 
element in his experience at the time of the call. 

Another later element is probably contained in the last two words 
of vs. ro, DiwId) Misad, “to build and to plant.” We saw that 
Jeremiah regarded it as his commission to proclaim destruction, and 
his speeches show that he did not speak of restoration till many years 
later, 7. ¢., not before the time of the first deportation. But in these 
two words the constructive work is mentioned as forming an element 
of his task at the beginning. It looks as if this were also a trace 
of his later experience, and, moreover, not written by Jeremiah in 604, 
but inserted later on, either by Jeremiah or by Baruch, or by some- 
body who lived after him. If, however, a comparison with 18: 7-10 
be allowed, where this verse receives a full commentary, we shall have 
to regard as this constructive work, not only the later predictions of 
hope and restoration, but also the moving calls to repentance with 
which he strives to save his people from ruin. It would then probably 
not be necessary to regard the words vind} nia} as the expression 
of his later experience, though I cannot altogether free myself from 
the feeling that they are. 

Does now, after these later elements are recognized, the remainder 
represent the contents of the original call ? 

It has been claimed recently by Duhm?’ that the idea expressed 
in pind, “for the nations,” in vs. 5, and nisamiT-5y) pa” 9, 
“over the nations and over the kingdoms,” in vs. 10, is altogether 
irreconcilable with the information given us by Jeremiah in the undis- 
puted parts of his book, and it is mainly on this account that Duhm 
denies the authenticity of vss. 4-10. 

Is this assertion justified, even if we grant that all the passages 
which Duhm rejects as later additions are really not from Jeremiah ? 

In deciding this point we must take into account, not simply the 
prophetic activity, but also the prophetic consciousness of Jeremiah. 
We have to consider at least the possibility that Jeremiah had the con- 
sciousness that he was indeed set by Yahweh over the nations and not 
only over his own people, even though he did work only for his own 
people. We know that Jeremiah regarded the true prophets as pro- 


*Das Buch Jeremia in “Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 
1901. 
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claimers of disaster, not simply to their own people, but also to the 
nations. He emphasizes this point in 28:8,9. Yet these prophecies 
were incidental with them; their real activity was for Israel and 
Judah. It is certainly of no little importance that Hosea, whom 
Jeremiah must have regarded as a true prophet, and whom he must 
have greatly admired, as is evidenced by the great influence of Hosea 
on the young prophet, dealt exclusively with his own people, and yet 
he falls under the category of the prophets described by Jeremiah in 
28:8, 9. Can we deny that Jeremiah, just like others, saw his people 
standing in the midst of a great world-movement which affected, not 
only Judah, but all the neighboring nations? Are there not at least 
some traces in the undoubted passages which show that he had this 
view ? (4:3 ff., 27.) Can we believe that Jeremiah, when he saw in 
his vision the terrible Scythian invasion breaking in from the north, 
should never have thought of the neighboring nations ? Must we not 
rather suppose, even if he had not hinted at it in 4: 3 ff., that he was 
conscious that by proclaiming the doom of his own nation he pre- 
dicted also that of the others? Could he have regarded the march of 
Nebuchadnezzar as affecting merely Judah ? Chap. 27 points to the 
contrary. Could he look at the pillaging and the shameful behavior 
of the neighbors after the destruction of Jerusalem without utter- 
ing a passionate word of prophetic retribution—and that after 
Yahweh had revealed to him that yet again houses and fields should 
be bought in the land? Surely he regarded the Chaldeans as divine 
instruments, but there is no trace of evidence that he thought this 
behavior of the neighbors belonged to the divine punishment. 
Suppose that the only genuine passage concerning the hope for the 
future be in chap. 32, where by the business transaction it is made 
clear to him that “ houses and fields and vineyards shall yet again be 
bought in this land.” Are we here to think seriously that he believed 
the remaining population, the dregs of the nation, should increase again 
and thus become a new nation ? Was this the new hope which Yahweh 
revealed to him ? We must consider that he never speaks of a pious 
remnant ; he prophesied utter destruction. But here at this time a 
new element of hope is introduced into his prophecies. There will be 
a restoration in times to come. Could he think of the good future as 
intended for anyone else but his own people ? It was for this reason 
that he kept the contract so safe, that in years to come the people might 
know that he had proclaimed the restoration beforehand. But if 
Jeremiah saw a future restoration for his people, he must have consid- 
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ered also the fall of Babylon. It is difficult to see in what other way 
he could have regarded the restoration as possible except by the 
interposition of Yahweh and the overthrow of the Chaldean power. 
How far the idea of a peaceful return was from the thoughts of even 
the greatest minds is seen in Deutero-Isaiah. 

In view of all this, it does not seem to be so improbable that 
Jeremiah regarded himself to be called a prophet “ for the nations.” 

But even if this idea could be proved not to be by Jeremiah, the 
objection would hold good only to it and not to the whole story, if the 
obnoxious idea could be eliminated without destroying the whole nar- 
rative. think it can, if the pvia> , ‘for the nations,” in vs. 5, be 
changed into "29>, “for my people,” and vs. 10 be omitted as far as 
nindaan, “kingdoms.” 

That the whole story is not from Jeremiah is very difficult to believe, 
(1) in view of the difficulty of accounting for an invention of the call ; 
(2) in view of the story’s remarkably fine accord with Jeremiah’s char- 
acter; (3) in view of the singular conception of the extraordinary rela- 
tion of the prophet to Yahweh, vs. 5; (4) in view of the peculiar 
excuse, “I am too young.” It was, of course, not difficult to figure out 
that Jeremiah must have been a young man in 626, since he lived still 
in 586 B. C. But that such stress should have been laid on it is strange, 
especially since it is made use of nowhere else in the book. There 
breathes all through the story the spirit of Jeremiah, and it is difficult 
to deny its authenticity; and it will not do to take recourse to the sup- 
position that the interpolator of the Persian era used Baruch’s life of 
Jeremiah in regard to the undoubtedly original points in the narrative 
(Duhm). 

It remains to consider the historicity of the narrated experience. 
It is not the question whether we think differently from Jeremiah of 
such an experience, regarding it as inward, and as the culmination of 
a long struggle, while he looks upon it as outward and the beginning 
of this struggle. The question is whether we can bring anything for- 
ward against the inner truth of this account. We cannot. It is so true 
to Jeremiah’s nature that we feel this shy and sensitive young man 
would never have taken the initiative. He must have been called by 
Yahweh in a special revelation. He had seen in his life the guidance 
of Yahweh manifested in such a marvelous way, and had come to see it 
also in the life of his parents, that he became convinced that there 
must be a special divine meaning in it; it dawns on him that he has 
been selected by Yahweh for a great mission even before he was 
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formed in his mother’s womb (vs. 5). Whether the character of this 
mission was then dimly felt— its greatness certainly was; whether it 
became fully clear to him at the time of his call, we cannot tell. But so 
much we can see, that an inner struggle must have preceded. Yahweh 
tries to persuade him, but he shrinks back ; he brings forward excuses; 
but they are overcome. The struggle becomes more intense, until one 
day he finds himself overmastered ; and in the intensity of his realiza- 
tion of the spiritual world, he is conscious that Yahweh has touched his 
lips; he knows that he has been consecrated to be his prophet. He 
must prophesy from now on, whether he will or not (cf. 20: 7 ff.), and 
his message is to be a message of doom, doom for Judah and doom for 
the nations. 

2. The vision of the almond tree, vss. 11, 12.—This vision has 
evidently the purpose to encourage the prophet. ‘Does it seem to you 
as if the predicted destruction takes very long in coming ? Be of good 
cheer ; I watch over my word and shall also fulfilit.” The situation here 
is quite different from that of the prophetic call. There he is exhorted 
to begin his prophetic work, his shyness is to be overcome; here the 
doubt is met whether Yahweh will really perform his word. It is not 
likely that this vision occurred right at the beginning of his prophetic 
activity. For first of all he must have proclaimed the message without 
the expected effect. The threatened disaster has not come ; Jeremiah 
becomes disappointed ; he needs this comfort. The vision is probably 
best explained by placing it after the time of the Scythian invasion. 
Jeremiah had proclaimed that the awful thunderstorm would break 
over the city, but it had passed without doing any harm. His prophecy 
was not fulfilled. He is on the brink of despair, but Yahweh comforts 
him: his word will yet be fulfilled. And now in the fourth year of 
King Jehoiakim, after more than twenty years have passed, he writes 
down this vision in connection with the threatened prediction; he 
knows it will surely come to pass. 

The reason for placing this vision immediately after his call is that 
he wants to make it at once clear to his people that he has a revelation 
from Yahweh that the word which he has proclaimed to them so long — 
apparently without success —must become true after all. He over- 
comes in this way the doubt of the people, who recognize only that as 
Yahweh’s word which really comes to pass, and secures thus their atten- 
tion. 

There is hardly any reason for doubting its authenticity and histo- 
ricity. The description of a later interpolator, especially of one who 
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was familiar with Ezekiel’s and Zechariah’s visions, would hardly have 
been so simple, so short, and so chaste. Not one word is superfluous ; 
everything belongs to the matter, just as in Amos, chap. 8. 

3. The vision of the seething caldron, vss. 13-19.— Destruction 
threatens from the north. Not a single people is thought of, but “all 
the tribes of the kingdoms” of the north will march at Yahweh’s com- 
mand against Judah and Jerusalem. It was seething terribly in the 
north, and it seemed as if all the nations would sweep southward 
toward Judah. That is the situation. 

It fits in best at the time of the Scythian invasion. The expres- 
sions in vs. 15 must, however, not be pressed ; a little poetical or pro- 
phetic liberty must be allowed to Jeremiah. Whether he really knew 
that it was only one nation which swept through Asia? Why should it 
not have appeared to the young man as if the whole north would break 
loose and march against Judah? Was the mistake, after all, so very 
great? There may, indeed, be reflected in this vision something of 
the great patriotism of the Jews. Jerusalem and Judah are important 
enough for all the northern nations to war against. Such sense of 
self-importance was never wanting in the small nation, and it was not 
altogether without reason. But if this.element is present here, it does 
not enter into the consciousness of the prophet. He is overawed by 
the awful danger which threatens his people. I fail to see an eschato- 
logical element. 

The prophet must have had this vision shortly after his call. Not 
only what has been said so far speaks for this, but also the reason given 
in vs. 16, the defection of the people from Yahweh and their idol- and 
image-worship. When the Chaldean invasion threatened, the stress 
was laid on moral sins. A slight hint that Jeremiah was still con- 
scious of having received this vison shortly after his call is given in 
the expression, “‘ And the word of Yahweh came to me a second time,” 
although in this chapter the phrase, “$8 PD D7 eM, “and the word 
of Yahweh came to me,” occurs here for the third time—4, 11,13. Now, 
when the prophet wrote down this vision in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, he does not mean the Scythians any more, but the Chaldeans. 
And here, I believe, is an indication of historic fidelity, that at a time 
. when he knew that not all the nations of the north, but only the 
Babylonians, could be intended, the prophet says Yahweh had 
spoken to him at that time, “I will call all the tribes of the kingdoms 
of the north.” 

Looked at in this way, not only the contents of the vision become 
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clearer, but it is also seen how little force, on the whole, the argument 
against the authenticity of the verses has, which is based on the idea 
that the writer falls in these verses from the great world-wide stand- 
point of the prophetic call to the mere threatening of Judah (Duhm). 
It is true that only Judah is threatened, but the distruction is placed 
in the midst of a gigantic world-wide movement, all tribes of the king- 
doms of the north being summoned to take active part in the tragedy. 

In this vision we are first told explicitly what the contents of his 
message shall be. Well may Jeremiah’s heart be filled with fear; he 
knows that he will make many enemies. But Yahweh encourages 
him. Whether the encouragement given in vss. 17-19 belongs to 
to the original elements of the vision, or whether it is not rather the 
outcome of his long, bitter experiences, is the question. That it 
belongs to the composition dictated by Jeremiah in 604 can hardly 
be doubted. A certain element of this comfort may have been granted 
to him at the time when he had the vision. But could he at that time 
already anticipate the enmity and persecution of the kings of Judah, 
when we know that King Josiah could hardly have fought against him? 
He may have anticipated opposition, and encouragement may have 
consequently been granted him, but the verses here are tinged with 
his later experience, especially with that under King Jehoiakim. 


JuLius A. BEWeER. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE EASTERN CREEDS AND THE OLD ROMAN SYMBOL. 


THE problem under consideration is the relation of the various 
forms of the baptismal symbol in use in the eastern churches to that 
used in the Roman church in the middle of the fourth century. To 
proceed in a logical fashion, we must first consider our sources of 
information; secondly, the dates and mutual relations of those sources ; 
and finally we may endeavor to ascertain the relation between the 
Roman symbol (hereafter to be designated as R) and the eastern 
creeds, together with such indications as we shall be able to gather of 
the route or routes of communication, if such existed. 


SOURCES FOR THE INVESTIGATION. 


The primary sources for our study are the documents printed in 
Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der Alten Kirche, 3d 
ed. (Breslau, 1897), Nos. 123-45, together with Nos. 153-6. A few 
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notes on these must precede further investigation. For convenience 
they are here noticed in the order of Hahn’s text: 


123. “Eusebius Pamphili of Czsarea.” (Cf No. 188.) Written before 
325. Probably gives the substance of the creed in use in Czsarea, but is 
hardly an authority for its verbiage. No argument can be drawn from the 
omission of any part, as only those matters in question at the council of Nice 
are touched on. 

124. The “Creed of Jerusalem” as excerpted from a catechetical dis- 
course of Cyril, the archbishop. Before 350. 

125. “Epiphanius” (1). Creed of Jerusalem before 374. (Hort, Katten- 
busch.) See Kattenbusch, Das afostol. Symbol, 2 Bde., Leipzig, 1894 and 
1900 (Katt.), Vol. I, p. 288. 

126. ‘“‘Epiphanius” (2); anno 374. The composition of Epiphanius him- 
self, based on the Nicene creed, designed to meet the heresies and contro- 
versies of the ten years before 374. It is the original source of Nos. 127 and 
137. (Katt., I, 288.) 

127. ‘ Pseudo-Athanasian;" end of fourth century. This is a somewhat 
condensed form of Epiphanius (2). (Katt., I, 360.) 

128. “Liturgia Jacobi;”’ late fourth or early fifth century; an unimpor- 
tant fragment. 

129. “Apostolic Constitutions” (1. vii, chap. 41); middle of fourth cen- 
tury (Harnack). Probably based on the “ Symbol”’ of Lucian the Martyr (died 
312) (Katt.). But cf Katt., II, 198, where he disputes this early date as 
against his own conclusions in his first volume. 

130a@ and 13046. The “Creed of Antioch;” about 365. (Hort, Katt.) 
The creed exists in fragments only, partly in Latin and partly in Greek, and 
is defective toward the end, but its closing phrases can be conjectured from 
Nos. 131, 132. 

131. “Creed of Laodicea Syriae” (?). Taken from the xara pépos rloris of 
Apollinarius (Hahn, No. 204), of the fourth century. Closely dependent on 
the Antiochenum, and later in date. 

132. “Creed of the Nestorians;"’ before 381; derived from the Antioche- 
num, and is probably from a Syrian source. 

133. ‘Symbol of Marcus Eremita.” Not of Ancyra in Galatia, as main- 
tained by some, but of some place in Syria (Harnack, Katt., Seeberg, and 
others); between 430 and 440. 

134. “Creed of Auxentius Mediolanensis;” probably represents the 
creed of Cappadocia; written 364; partly derived from the synod of Sir- 
mium (351). 

135. ‘The Decalogue of Gregorius Nazianzen;” written in 381; derived 
from the Nicene creed (Katt.); valuable only in parts. 

136. “Armenian ;’’ late; can be neglected in this discussion. 

137. “Armenian;” translated back into Greek. Hort’s text (cf Two 


” 
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Dissertations, etc.) is given in Katt. I, 303, and is much better than that printed 
by Hahn. Derived from Epiphanius (2) through the Pseudo-Athanasian 
creed, and so later than 374. 

138. “Armenian ;" of doubtful origin, text, and date. Not before the 
second half of the fifth century. 

139. ‘“ Koptic Creed;"” of uncertain date; “very old” (Katt.); perhaps 
derived from Rome through the “‘Canones Hippolyti.” 

140, “ Koptic;” of uncertain date, but “old.” 

141. ‘“ Ethiopic;” of uncertain date, but “old.” 

142. “ The Nicene Creed;” of the year 325; derived from Eusebius of 
Czesarea, with certain additions made with a view to ‘greater clearness of 
statement. Vota baptismal symbol, although its successor, “ C,’’ was. 

144, “ TheConstantinopolitanum ;” “C ;”” about 381; agrees almost exactly 
with Epiphanius (1), and derived in all probability from it. It is mot a 
worked-over version of N. 

151 ff. “‘Synodal Creeds.” These were almost all created for special 
occasions and can generally be referred either to an already known form or to 
the fourth Antiochian formula (No. 153, ano 341). The numerous vari- 
ants render the task of constructing an original form practically impossible. 
(Katt. I, 261.) 

OTHER SOURCES. 


"In the works of no early eastern Father aside from those printed in 
Hahn and listed above, except possibly Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, is there a trace of a formula or creed which can be definitely 


set forth. Kattenbusch regards it as probable that Clement had a 
creed which was very similar to the first Koptic form (Katt., II, pp. 
102 ff.). I cannot regard this as proved by his arguments. Katten- 
busch further believes that Origen knew R, but he cannot prove that 
he either himself accepted it or testifies to its use in Egypt or elsewhere. 
It seems proved by the same author that Charisius does not give the 
creed of Philadelphia (Vol. I, 361). 

The sources fall into the following chronological order. Exact 
date or sequence cannot be asserted in all cases: 


. Eusebius (Czsarea), before 325. 

. Nicene (council of Nicza), 325. 

. Cyril of Jerusalem, before 350. 

Auxentius of Milan (Cappadocia ?), before 351. 

. Koptic creeds (1, 2, and 3), before 325, early fourth century (?). 
. “ Constitutiones apostolicae,” about 350. 

. Antiochenum (Syria), about 365. 

. Laodicea (Syria), fourth century. 

. Epiphanius (1) (Jerusalem), about 370. 
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10. Epiphanius (2) (Jerusalem), 374. 

11. Pseudo-Athanasius, end of fourth century. 

12. “ Constantinopolitanum,” late fourth century. 
13. Nestorian (Syria), before 381 (?). 

14. Gregorius Nazianzenus, 381. 

15. Armenian, early fifth century. 

16. Marcus Eremita (Syria), between 430 and 440. 


It will be seen by a glance at the foregoing table that no one of 
these eastern creeds can be pushed back in date so far as is agreed by 
all scholars that R must be placed. Most of these dates above are 
contemporary with the R of Marcellus and Rufinus. This fact should 
be borne in mind when we come to discuss the relations of these creeds 
to R. 


The extensive and detailed study and discussion of each of the 
documents just enumerated which can be found in the pages of Kat- 
tenbusch and other writers, and such a comparison of the texts as I 
have made, lead to the conclusion, not that we have sixteen or more 
independent witnesses to the baptismal formula of the East, but, on 
the contrary, that we can prove several of the forms to be directly 
related to certain others. We find, for example, that the Nicene creed 
is derived directly from that of Czsarea as reported by Eusebius; 
that the second formula of Epiphanius is derived from the Nicene 
creed, with additions; that the Pseudo-Athanasian creed is a compres- 
sion of Epiphanius (2), and that from this shortened form the Arme- 
nian creed comes almost directly. Moreover, the creed to which the 
decalogue of Gregory Nazianzen is a witness must be an expansion of 
the Nicene. These relations are seen from a very careful and minute 
study of the documents, and may be regarded as certain. Therefore, 
in order to get at the original creed of Czsarea, we must take Euse- 
bius’s formula, supplementing it from the later sources in the latter 
portion where it is defective. The creeds derived from earlier ones 
can be neglected except when they supplement deficiencies in their 
archetype or contain readings which support forms found in other 
families. The process is exactly identical with that of textual criticism, 
and must be governed by its rules and canons. 

We derive, therefore, the following formula from a comparison of 
the different documents and a study of their chronology: 
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( Antiochenum Laodicea Syriae (4th cent.), with some variants 
(ca. 365) Nestorian (before 381), with variants drawn from N 
{ Epiphanius (2) — Pseudo-Athan, 
Nicene (am. 325), (ca. 370) (ca. 380) 
Eusebius | with many changes —Armenian 
Creed of the | (Czesarea) | in the direction (sth cent.) 
Metropoli- of greater clearness | Gregorius Nazianzen, Decalogue 
tinate of (an. 381) 
Cesarea Cyrillus Hieros. ; Epiphanius (2)=Constantinopolitanum 
L (before 350) (an. 374) (ca. 381) 
Constitutiones apostolicae (ca. 350) 


anmmumnibtes 


Creed of Syria-Palestine 


Lucian Synod of Philippoli 
Martyr (?) Synod of Antioch IV yaad <6 Raempyeee tom. S00) 


SP 


: Synod of Antioch (a. 345) 
died 312 
aes a0 (an. 341) Synod of Sirmium (an. 359) 





L 

It will be plain from the foregoing diagram that there are three 
clearly marked “families” among our witnesses to a creed in Syria and 
Palestine : (1) that of Antioch; (2) that of Cesarea, including Jerusalem; 
and (3) that of Lucian Martyr. In addition, there are a few eastern 
symbols which do not fall under any of these three; those in Egypt 
must be treated separately; there remain Auxentius and Marcus Ere- 
mita. The last is too late to be considered seriously. Auxentius does 
not appear to be a witness for the baptismal symbol of a particular 
church—although it has been claimed, with some appearance of cor- 
rectness, that he represents the creed of some Cappadocian church— 
but rather seems to give a confession of individual belief. If the 
elimination of these two from the discussion be accepted—the other 
witnesses to an Asiatic creed, Charisius and the presbyter of Ephesus 
(controversy with Noetius), are too indefinite to be of service—we are 
left with the creeds of Syria-Palestine and of Egypt. 

We shall first endeavor to ascertain the creed of the churches of 
Syria and Palestine (SP) about the year 300. The method to be fol- 
lowed is to ascertain by careful comparison the probable creeds of 
Antioch, of Czsarea, and of Lucian Martyr. It is necessary to take 
issue squarely on this point with Kattenbusch. His principle that 
only those symbols known to be Ahose of a particular church are to be 
considered cannot be accepted, nor, indeed, does he himself make use 
of this canon before the eighth chapter of his first volume, neither does 
he hold strictly to it there. Documents proving the existence of a 
creed must be considered in this study, whether, as in Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, they give with certainty the creed of a particular city, or, as in 
Apollinarius, they give a creed whose origin and provenience is some- 
what doubtful. 
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Certain cautions must be observed in applying this method. 
Mathematical exactness and a certain appearance of cleverness must 
not be our end; nor should it be forgotten that we are particularly 
liable to meet with obstacles to the easy working out of this problem. 
In the first place, the state of the text of the various documents cannot 
be regarded as ideal, or even as thoroughly satisfactory for a working 
basis. In no other form of literature are the words present in the 
memory of the scribe so likely to have been set down in the manu- 
script instead of those he was supposed to copy, as in creeds, hymns, 
and liturgic passages. Again, direct and intentional introduction of 
passages from other creeds by way of addition (contamination), or the 
substitution of other turns of expression from other documents for 
those in the text (conflation), are more to be feared in such passages 
than in any others. 

When we attempt the restoration of the creed of Antioch, about 
350, we have to consider (1) the Antiochenum as shown by the Greek 
fragments and the Latin version of Johannes Cassianus, and (2) where 
this is defective we must make use of the evidence afforded by the 
creeds of Laodicea Syriae and the Nestorians. It should be said in 
addition that a truly scientific process would be to add to these a discus- 
sion in detail of the evidence afforded for the text of A by the two last- 
named creeds. Time and space do not permit this here, although the 
results given are based upon such a study as well as the comparison of 
the primary sources. The creed resulting from this process is, in all 
probability, the one in use in Antioch early in the fourth century. 


The Creed of Antioch. 


Tluorevopev eis Eva Kai povov dAnOwov Oedv marépa mavtokparopa xtioTnv 


Snprovpyov ?) mavTwv Gparav Te Kat dopaTwv 
Pp’ ’ 


. > 4 , < a“ > a ‘ 4 ex > a 4 od 6. ‘ 
kat €is TOV KUptov Huav Ingovv Xpiorov Tov viov avToU TOV povoyevy, Geov 


~ ~ a“ ? a 
GAnOwvov éx Geod dAnOvod, Spoovorov To warpi, d’ ob Kai oi aidves KatnpticBy- 
gav Kal Ta mavTa éyéveTo, Kal yevvnBévra éx Mapias ris tapBévov, Kai oravpw- 
6 , > 0 4 Ul , ‘ , ‘ A , « , > , ‘ 
vra émi Llovriov IAdrov, xai tadévra, xal tH Tpity Hpépa avacTdvta, Kai 
, w~ aA ‘ 
dvaBdvra (dveAOovra) cis odpavors, Kal xabeLouevov éx Sefvv rod watpds, Kai 
, 9 ~ lal ‘ , 
madw édevodpevov (jfovra) (? pres.) Kpivar Lavras Kai vexpovs, 
a A 
kai eis Ev mvedpa ay.ov, 
Kai eis piav dyiav KaBodAiKny Kai drooroAiKny éxxAnoiav, 
kal eis duapti@v adecuy, 
‘ > ‘ 7 
kat eis Cwnv aiwnov. 


The creeds of Caesarea and Jerusalem present a more difficult 
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problem. Eusebius is defective, and possibly diffuse also. We must 
take the various subordinate forms shown on the previous diagram, 
and construct as best we can the creed of Cesarea. It is a fact that at 
the period referred to, 325-50, Jerusalem was subject in ecclesiastical 
matters to Czsarea, and therefore we may confidently expect to find 
a common baptismal symbol in use in both churches. The text of the 
creed of Cyril (first carefully compared with its subordinates) must 
then. be compared with that of Czsarea as represented by Eusebius. 
This should give us the baptismal symbol of the metropolitinate of 
Cesarea before 325. 
Creed of Casarea-Jerusalem. 

Tliorevouev eis Eva Oedv marépa mavToKpatopa Tov Tav amavTwv Spatov 

Te Kal dopadtwy monty, 


‘ > + , » a ‘ ‘ ex a a ‘ a . 
kai eis Eva Kvpiov Incotv Xpurrdv tov vidv tod Oeod Tov povoyevy, po 


mavrwv Tov aidvev éx Tod matpds yevvnPevra, du’ od Kal éyévero Ta mavTa, 
capxwévra Kai avOpwryjcavta, kal cravpwhévra, Kai tadpévra, Kai dvactavta 
TH TpiTy pKa, Kal dvehOdvra eis Tos ovpavors, Kal épyomevov [Hfovta] Kpiva 
favras Kai vexpovs, 

kal eis €v dyvov mvedpa, x. tr. €. (Epiph. 13 clauses), 

kai eis piav KaBodAxHnv Kai droorodKny éxxAynoiav (order uncertain), 

kai eis év Barricpa petavoias cis aheow dpaptiov, 

kai eis Gapkds dvacracty, 

kai eis Lav aiwnoy. 

There is less firm ground for the next step. The seventh book of 
the “ Apostolic Constitutions” and the fourth creed of the synod of 
Antioch held in 341 present so many points in common that they are 
referred to one source. There seems very good reason to believe that 
this source was the work of Lucian Martyr, who was put to death in 
312 under Maxentius. Thecreed resulting from a comparison of these 
two is then to be called that of Lucian Martyr. 


Creed of (?) Lucian Martyr. 
Tucrevw eis va Oedv ravroxpdropa, xriotyy (Kal Syurovpydv ?) Tov ardvTwv, 
é ob Ta mavTa, 
‘ > 4 , 4 lal > A ‘4 ‘ a > A ce; ‘ 4 
kai eis Tov Kiptov Huav ‘Incodv Xpirriv Tov povoyevhn abrov vidv, Tov mpd 
= a e 
[wdvrwv ?| rav aiwvwv tod matpds yevvnbévra, &’ ob Ta mdvra éyévero Ta ev 
> ~ > * 2 ied < , S a7 ‘ > -_ , < A 6 4 
ovpavois Kai éri yijs, dpard re kal ddpara, Tov én’ éoxatwv jyepov | kareAOovra 
€€ oipavav| xai odpxa dvadaBovta, éx ris dyias tapBévov Mapias yevvybévra, 
‘ 
kal oravpwévra éri Tlovriov [Adrov, xai drobavévra, [cai tapévta?], Kai 


, > a aA a id < , Ss. , > ‘ > 4 s 
dvacrtavra éx Tov vexp@v TH TpiTty Nuepa, Kal dveADOvTa cis TOVS Odpavors, Kai 
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, a a , \ , 2% , ~ 9A a 
xabicavra éx Sefvv Tod watpds, kal épydpevov éxi cuvredcia Tov aidvos Kpivat 
a ‘ , -_ iy > , 

Lavras Kai vexpovs, ov THs Bacirelas od« Eorat Tédos, 

kai eis TO mvevpa TO Gyov, x. T. €. (4 Clauses) (Trois morevovor év) TH 
ayia KaBodixy Kai droorokuky éxxAnoia, 

kai eis dpeow dpaptioy (variation in order), 

els capKos dvacracw, 

kai eis wiv TOU wéAAOvTOs aidvos. 


A careful and detailed comparison of these three creeds results in 
the following form. It would be too lengthy a process to go here over 
all the steps which have led to the production of this creed, which I 
believe to be substantially that in use in the churches of Syria- 
Palestine about the year 300. Iam not certain as to its exact word- 
ing, for that is impossible to determine with absolute accuracy in all 
points, but as to its substance I think there can be little doubt. 


Creed of Syria-Palestine, about 300 A. D. 


Tlicrevopev eis Eva Oedv ratrépa mavtoxpdtopa dmdavtwv dpatav Te Kai dopd- 

twv kriotny [ rountyv |, 
‘ > 4 ’ c A . aA 4 # ‘ e. > aA ‘ a I 4 

kal eis Tov KUpiov Huav “Incodv Xpurrov ‘Tov vidv abrod tov povoyevA',’ Tov 
mpo TavTwv Tav aldvev éx Tod matpds yevvnBévra, b:’ ob Ta mavTa eyévero, Tov 
capxwhévra, kai yevvnBévra éx Mapias tis tapBévov, kai cravpwhévra ézi Tov- 
riav [Adrov, xai rapévra, kal dvacravra TH Tpity Hepa, dveAOovra eis Tos 
ovpavovs, xabicavra éx defiav Tov ratpds, épxouevov Kpivar Lavras Kal vexpous, 

a 

kal eis Ev mvedpa ayov, K. T. €., 

> s 4 ‘ \ 2 ‘ > , 

eis pilav dyav KaBodixyv Kai drocrodiuKkny éxxAnolav, 

els duaptiav ade, 

eis capKos dvactacw, 


‘ > ‘ 7 
kat eis {wnv aiwnor. 


We come now to acomparison of SP and R. If placed side by side, 
underscoring variants, we have the following: 


R.? SP. 


Tliorevw cis Oedv Tliorevopev eis Eva Oedv 


matépa TavToKparopa, Tarépa TavTOKpaTopa 


dmdvtwv dpatav Te Kal 





dopatwy Ktiotny, 


+ 1= order uncertain. 
2 Cf. MCGIFFERT, Zhe Apostles’ Creed, p. 42. 
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R. 
> 
kai eis Xprorov “Incotv 
A «en > “ x 
TOV VLOV GUTOU TOV 


povoyevyn, TOV KUpLoY Hav, 


Tov yevvnBévra éx 
mvevpatos ayiov Kai 





Mapias ris wapGevov, Tov 
éxi [lovriov TiAdrov oravp- 
wévra Kai tapévta, TH 

4 « , 4 > 
tpitn Huépa dvactdvta éx 


a > 4 > ‘ 
vexpov, dvaBavta. eis Tovs 





ovpavovs, kaOjpevov év defua 





~ id ¢ » 
Tov matpds, Bev Epxerat 
Kpivat Tovs Lavras Kai vexpovs, 
4 > bel 4 
kal eis mvevpa ay.ov, 


. > , 
dylav éxxAnoiav, 


# e a 
adecw apaptiov, 


‘ , 
capkos avacracw. 


SP. 
‘ > ‘ ’ < a“ > ~ 
kal €is TOV KUpLov Huav Incody 
Xpurrov Tov vidv avbrov Tov 


povoyern, TOV TpO TavTwV TOV 





aidvev éx Tod matpos yevvnbevra, 





— , 2 7 x 
bu Ov TQ TAVTG EVYEVETO, TOV 





capxwhevyra, Kai yevvnbevra 

> ’ lel id ‘ 

éx Mapias ris tapbévov, Kai 

oravpwhevra éxi Tovriov TAdrov, 
‘ , \ 2. , - 

Kal Taevta, kal dvaoTavTa TH 
iJ 4 ’ 

tpity jépa, 

dveAOovra eis Tots ovpavors, 


xabicavra éx defidv Tod taTpds, 





€pxopmevov 


kpivat Tovs Lavras Kai vexpovs, 


, ».. & a LA 
KGL ELS EV TVEVMA GYLOV, K. T. €. 


eis piav dyiav KaBoAuKny Kal 





> ‘ > 4 
dmrooTodKny €xkAnolav, 
eis dpaptiov adeow, 
eis capKos avacracww 


7 > 4 77 
kai eis Canv aiwnov. 





Two facts confront us immediately on a cursory glance at the com- 
parison of SP and R: (1) SP is much larger than R, although it 
omits but two phrases of importance found in R, #. ¢., the words 
éx mvevpatos ayiov in connection with the birth of Christ, and é« vexpav 
with dvdoraow ; (2) the additions have in nearly every instance some 
doctrinal, especially an anti-heretical, animus. Taking up the com- 
parison more in detail, we may perhaps first notice the difference in 
structure. To borrow the language of syntax, SP is paratactic, while 
R is more generally hypotactic. The constant repetition of xaf in 
SP destroys all literary merit in the document. 

How shall the additions to the form of R be treated? Are they 
earlier than R, and is R therefore a compression of an original longer 
form ; or are they additions made with a definite purpose to a com- 
mon original creed? The éva Oedv (perhaps also éva xvpiov, but not 
very probably), & mv. dy., seem to point to a controversy, of which 
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the unum or unicum deum of Tertullian may be an echo. ‘Amdvrwv 
dparav te Kai dopdrwy also finds its echo in the later Western form in 
cocli et terrae conditorem, but seems to point to a definite dogmatic 
purpose. The additions to the first part of the christological article, 
especially tov capxwOévra, seem so likely to be additions of a later 
period, which have crept into earlier texts, that Kattenbusch rejects 
them utterly before beginning his comparison for finding SP. 

The omission of é« rod rvevparos dyiov seems very baffling. I cannot 
account for this omission, if we admit that it was in the original form 
of R, on any theory that R is the direct ancestor of SP. Some of the 
creeds of a later and subordinate character—the Constantinopoli- 
tanum, Epiphanius (1) (2), Nestorian, Auxentius, Armenian— give it, 
but its absence from Eusebius, the Nicene, Cyril, Laodicea Syr., and 
Antioch seems decisive proof that its presence in the later creeds can- 
not lead us to place it in SP. It is to be remembered that the pres- 
ence of this phrase in earlier forms of R rests on scant testimony. 

The variations in order and in words having practically the same 
meaning, such as dveAOovra [R dvaBdvra], etc., are unimportant. 

The additions to the clauses concerning the Holy Spirit are so 
numerous and so various that it seems impossible to arrive at any form 
which could honestly be given a place in SP. We can only say that 
there were additions even in our earliest form. 

In closing the discussion of SP and R we may conclude that R is 
a shorter, more compact, and more finished document than SP. The 
additions are so purely dogmatic in character that they must have had 
their origin in controversies other than those which produced R. There 
seems to me little doubt that the R which underlies the Marcellus- 
Rufinus form contemporary with most of the documents on which SP 
is based is the original Symbolum apostolicum. 

It will be well also to consider the relation of the three creeds, 
R (365-410), SP (ca. 300), and the early R formed by a comparison of 
the symbol given in Irenzus and Tertullian with the later R.? There 

3 This text is printed here by the courtesy of Professor A. C. McGiffert, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Cf also his Afostles’ Creed, pp. 84-100. 

Tlioretw els Gedy warépa mavroxpdropa, 

kal els Xpurrdv "Inoodv rdv vildv abrod [[rdv povoyerA]] [Tov Kbpiov qudr], rdv 
yevvnbévra éx [[mvetuaros aylov xal]] Maplas rijs rapOévov, roy éwt Iovriov IiAdrov 
oravpwhtvra [kal rapévra], TH Tplry juépg dvacrdvra éx vexp@v, dvaBdvra els Tods 
odpavots, Kabhuevov év detia Tod warpéds, 80ev Epxerac Kpivar {Svras Kal vexpovs, 

kal els mvedua dyor, 

[dylav] éxxArnelav, [ [dew duapridr] j, 

capxds dvdoracty. 
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can be no doubt that (1) this early form is entirely contained in the 
later forms SP and R, with the exception of the clause éx mvevyatos 
dyiov in connection with the virgin birth of Christ. Now, precisely 
this clause has been put in double brackets in constructing the early R, 
on the ground of its absence from Ireneus and Tertullian. This 
fact should lead us to eliminate the clause from this early form of R, 
in my opinion. (2) The other forms bracketed in the early R are all 
found in SP, at least sixty-five years earlier than our documents for 
R. (3) The additions to this early form noticed in R, and much more 
in evidence in SP, are not the same in both creeds. In R the addi- 
tions are few, and each one of them is a vigorous, compact phrase. 
The additions made in Syria took a different turn, substituting exact- 
ness of expression and comprehensiveness of definition for the more 
laconic forms added to make the R of Marcellus and Rufinus. The 
traces of controversies of a different nature and of philosophical 
speculation of a character foreign to the western mind are to be seen 
in these additions, a fact which will impress the student more emphati- 
cally on consulting the documents from which SP has been derived. 

There seems little reason to connect the early form of R with the 
East. Tertullian expressly connects it with Rome. We have, there- 
fore, a starting-point which is western, a western development — R, 
and an eastern development—SP. Can the steps by which this creed 
came into use in Syria be traced? The most alluring conjecture is 
that elaborated by Kattenbusch (Vol. II, pp. 201 ff.), although pre- 
viously suggested by others, to the effect that the removal of Paul of 
Samosata from the episcopate of Antioch in 272, and the elevation by 
Aurelian of Domnus, an adherent of the Roman bishop, was the occa- 
sion for the introduction of the Roman symbol into the East. But, if 
not previously known and used in the East, are forty or fifty years a suffi- 
cient time to secure its adoption in Antioch, Czsarea, Jerusalem, and 
other places in Syria? A baptismal symbol is not a document to be 
lightly adopted or easily changed. The solution offered seems entirely 
too clever and easy to be accepted without reserve. If we could 
prove the use and knowledge of a creed of this sort by Clement of 
Alexandria, derived probably from Hippolytus, we should have a 
more natural mode of transportation. But this particular progression 
cannot be proven. 

The whole matter of the relation of the Egyptian symbols to those 
of Rome and the East still awaits a searching investigation. 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Ws. Warner BisuHop. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DIE RELIGIOSE ENTWICKLUNG DER MENSCHHEIT IM SPIEGEL DER 
WELTLITTERATUR. Zusammenhangende Einzelbilder von 
verschiedenen Verfassern. Herausgegeben von L. WEBER. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901. Pp.x+ 555. M. 6. 

Ir is indeed a noble undertaking to depict the development of 
religion as it is reflected in the literature of mankind, and the thirty- 
seven essays of this volume are a valuable contribution to such an 
undertaking. Seven of them treat of the religious development in 
the pre-Christian period. Zéckler discusses the religion of the ancient 
Arians, of the Mongolians, of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and of 
the Egyptians; Blass, the religion of the Greeks and of the Romans. 
Mumm treats of Buddhism, and Orelli of the religion of Israel; while 
the editor describes the disintegration of the Greco-Roman paganism. 
The second part treats of the Christian period, and consists of thirty 
essays, beginning with New Testament Christianity and closing with 
the un-Christian and anti-Christian philosophies of the present time. 
The great defect of the volume is its lack of proportion. Of the thirty- 
seven essays, more than half are taken up with German literature. There 
is, indeed, a very fine essay on the Italian literature of the Middle Ages 
by Vowinckel, and one not quite so good upon Protestantism in English 
literature by Samtleben. But the essay of the latter writer upon the 
Christian and anti-Christian literature of recent times in France and 
England is glaringly inadequate. Think of omitting Balzac and 
including Ohnet; of omitting Tennyson and Browning and Matthew 
Arnold and Herbert Spencer, while including Edward Bulwer Lytton 
and Rudyard Kipling! Stein’s essay upon Russian literature is a fine 
piece of work, and so, in the main, is Paulsen’s discussion of the latest 
realism. Ibsen, to be sure, is hardly understood, and Bjérnson is not 
mentioned. There is, moreover, an inclination to denounce which is 
not altogether illuminating. Modern realism is a very serious phe- 
nomenon, especially in its bearing upon religious life; however 
severely the critic may condemn the excesses of it, his chief task is to 
explain it, and this must be done with a tranquil mind. The essays 
upon German literature, twenty-two in all, are of very unequal merit. 
Stein’s upon the old German literature, and Tschackert’s upon 
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Luther and Melancthon, are excellent; so are those of Lemme 
upon Kant’s philosophy and Schleiermacher’s theology. Rocholl con- 
tributes a fine paper upon Goethe. The editor asks indulgence for his 
numerous contributions to the volume, fifteen in all; and not without 
reason. Hegel’s philosophy and the “Tendencies of Contemporary 
Thought” required treatment by an abler hand, or rather a larger 
mind. Nevertheless, Weber must be praised for having perceived so 
clearly what is too often overlooked, the importance of the religious 
aspects of the world’s literature. 


CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Ill. 


LETTERS ON LiFE. By ‘“‘Craupius CLEAR.” New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1901. Pp.277. $1.75. 


In subject-matter these twenty-seven brief essays remind us of 
Lecky’s admirable Map of Life, Conduct, and Character. But ‘Claudius 
Clear” writes in a lighter vein than Lecky and goes less deeply into 
casuistry. The style in Leéters on Life nears perfection. Not a page 
is dull, while many sparkle with gems of rare literary beauty. The 
best essays are “The Art of Taking Things Coolly,” “ Vanity and its 
Mortifications,” and “Concerning Order and Method.” But the 
others, any of them, will richly repay perusal even by the busiest. The 
book contains just one unclear sentence, which is this: “James 
Payn has told us how men used to come to him, and at a certain stage 
of the conversation move their hands toward the breast pocket of their 
shabby coats and extract a letter from the Chief Persons who write 
letters asking favors from those to whom they are strangers should 
construct silence charitably” (pp. 150, 151). The spirit of the book 
is above praise. Most of the advice it contains is fresh and stimulat- 
ing as well as sane. A few of the admonitions are trite, but even 
these are so racily presented that they are as good as new. For phi- 
losophy the author has only common-sense. This usually stands him 
in good enough stead, though here and there are implicit contradic- 
tions which deeper insight might have avoided. Thus, “Firing out 
the Fools,” in the way the author advocates, would certainly promote 
“The Sin of Overwork,” which he deprecates. Two choice bits of 
poetry cited in the volume (pp. 23, 78) are by themselves worth its price. 


E. Benjy. ANDREWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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A REVOLUTION IN THE SCIENCE OF CosmoLocy. The Keystone 
to the Arch of Science. By GEorGE CAMPBELL. Topeka, 
Kan.: Crane & Co., 1902. Pp. 210. §$1. 

Tuis is a book which should be read only by those who are so 
thoroughly informed in the sciences as to be able to distinguish 
between statements of truth and statements of error, and those who 
are thus informed will not care to read it. The book is singularly 
reckless in its statements. One is quite accustomed to find theory 
take on the positive phraseology of demonstrative fact, but the author 
does not stop at this. In speaking of matters that the reader would 
certainly suppose to be undisputed facts, the author makes bald asser- 
tions which have no other foundation than pure imagination ; for 
example, on p. 34 he says: “The stratified rocks of the earth consti- 
tute but a small part of its bulk ; they are about thirteen miles in thick- 
ness at the equator, and diminish gradually in thickness to the north and 
south from the equator, and disappear slightly within the polar circles, 
where the unstratified rocks form the surface of the globe, as well as 
its interior.” The reader would naturally infer that geologists had 
found the stratified rocks distributed in this peculiar way, and that the 
statement was made on their authority, but nothing bearing the remot- 
est resemblance to it is found in any geological work, and nothing is 
known to geologists that justifies such a statement; yet the author 
proceeds to build an argument on the basis of this assertion. 

So again, in the astronomical field, he gives two cuts on p. 72, the 
first of which he says “represents a comet without a nucleus or center. 
It has no orbit, but drifts in space ;”” and the second he says “repre- 
sents a comet that has progressed sufficiently to develop a center, and 
has in consequence an orbit.” Here it is implied that nucleated com- 
ets have orbits and un-nucleated comets do not. This is utterly with- 
out foundation, as all known comets have orbits, and the nucleation 
has nothing to do with the nature of their orbits. These are but 
samples. 

The gist of the author’s “cosmology” may be inferred from the 
following : 

Comets may be divided into two general classes, Solar and Planetary. 
A Solar comet is an aggregation of matter so massive in form that its conden- 
sation gives rise to a solar system, while a Planetary comet consists in the 
main of detached matter from the Solar comet, and its condensation gives 
rise to a planet, like the earth and other globes of the system. 


As all known comets are exceedingly trivial in mass, this is sheer 
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nonsense. Aside from almost unparalleled recklessness of statement 
of this kind, there are instances of amusing carelessness. On p. 63 
there is introduced an antiquated drawing of a nebula found in Canes 
Venatici, under which is the title “ Known as Cane’s Venatice, which is 
a solar comet in gestation ;” and farther on, “Cane’s Venatice” is 
solemnly discussed in the text as a comet. 

The book is not worth thus much of notice, and there would be no 
occasion for giving it any attention at all were it not put forth in pious 
garb as a verification of the Bible. It is needless to observe that the 
Bible and the cause of religion have no worse enemies than works of 
this sort. 


T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Gifford Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen. By JosiaAn Royce. Second 
Series: Nature, Man, and the Moral Order. New York: 
Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xvi+ 452. $2.25. 

In his first series of Gifford lectures* Professor Royce undertakes 
to lay the metaphysical foundations of his system of philosophy; in 
the series before us the principles earlier discovered are used to eluci- 
date a number of our deeper ethical and theological problems. 

In its dominant note the system may be described as a profound 
anthropomorphism. Not the outward trappings nor the transient 
phases of man, but his essential and permanent characteristics, are 
searched out by many devices of ingenious and scholarly scrutiny, and 
then this sublimated essence is generalized and asserted to be the very 
heart and core of universal reality. Man is a Self, a being with a 
unique purpose; and only selves are real. But man is also in essence 
a person, a moral self that consciously strives to find its ideal and real- 
ize it, and that includes within its being other lesser selves, some of 
them non-moral. And God also is a person, the person of persons, 
whose essence it also is to strive and to include other selves, indeed a// 
selves, among them men, the selves of larger scope that include men, 
and countless others ; ¢.g., as Professor Royce tentatively suggests, the 
selves hinted to us in animal species and by inorganic nature. But 
this does not exhaust the essence of God. In addition to striving he 
attains his ideals, among them the ideal of knowledge. In addition to 
self-consciously experiencing and understanding the whole of the 


*See this JoURNAL, Vol. V, No. 2 (April, 1901), pp. 328-30. 
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strivings of all his included selves, which are also his strivings, he also 
experiences and appreciates their and his attainment—he views the 
universe, and he views it fotum simul, in one eternal moment. 

And, coming to more practical problems, the freedom of man and 
of other finite selves is genuine as far as it goes, though by no means 
unlimited. The kind, the universal aspect of the purpose of each self, 
is wholly determined by others from without, but what unique and 
individual embodiment this purpose shall have is determined from 
within by the free choice of the self concerned. Thus every finite self 
is largely, but not wholly, determined; while God, the All-inclusive, 
having none without him, is wholly free. 

Again, the life of man and of other “ethical individuals” is 
immortal or unending. For, that every purpose finds fulfilment is 
fundamental for Professor Royce, and a moral purpose ever demands 
new embodiments, as each oncoming situation presents new duties to 
keep alive the purpose of a moral self in infinitum. Of course, this 
doctrine compels the author to deny that death is the end of man. But 
how he substantiates this position it is impossible so much as to hint, 
in default of space to suggest his theory of nature, as a system of non- 
material selves of broader scope, inclusive of man among other selves. 
Both theories are very interesting and original, and, together with the 
reconciliation of evil with the divine perfection, call forth some fasci- 
nating discussions. 

This must serve to suggest, most inadequately, the mere framework 
of Professor Royce’s system. The consideration that it takes into 
account only human reason and its implications affords the justifica- 
tion for calling it anthropomorphic. And the further consideration 
that for the author our reason is but a special form of purposeful 
activity, which he would admit to be a product of evolution, destined, 
in all probability, to be superseded by some higher type of activity, 
with its higher form of reflection—this consideration proposes a 
question to Professor Royce, which he and others have proposed to 
Kant. How, namely, does he know that our present type of reason is 
to remain unmodified ; how does he know that it will not give place 
to, say, an angelic reason, whose implications will picture a very dif- 
ferent universe ? But whether the author’s conception be logically 
compulsory or merely a hypothesis, the marvelous consistency of its 
rich content, its frank and sympathetic attitude toward opposed views 
and awkward facts, an empirical basis unusually solid for a meta- 
physical theory, together with its excellent literary form, unite in 
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assuring it a broad and deep influence on philosophic and theological 
thought. 
S. E. Mezes. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Tue InpivipuaL. A Study of Life and Death. By Natnanier 
SouTHGATE SHALER. New York: Appleton, Ig01. Pp. 
xi+351. $1.50. 

PROFESSOR SHALER discusses the nature of the individual and of 
the relations of individuals to each other as viewed from the stand- 
point of natural science. His book includes in the first place the dis- 
cussion of a problem—the problem of death. The problem of death 
is the problem of individuality, for it is the fact of death which makes 
the race-history a succession of individual lives rather than a continu- 
ous stream of existence. What, then, is the meaning and function of 
death in the process of human evolution? The answer is as follows: 
Death removes the useless and defective individuals whose multiplica- 
tion and continued existence would interfere with the further progress 
of the race. In imposing a predetermined limit upon individual life 
nature herself removes a difficulty which could not be so easily removed 
in any other way. The discussion of the problem as such covers, 
however, only a small part of the book, most of it being taken up 
with a description of the individual in his various aspects and relations. 
The author begins with a description of inorganic individuals, 7. ¢., crys- 
tals, molecules, and atoms, all of which, he thinks, may be complex in 
their nature. His treatment of organic individuals (which naturally 
takes up most of the book) covers such questions as the duration of the 
individual life, the place of organic life in the universe, the relation of 
individuals to each other, the relation of parent and child, and the 
value of old age. His general point of view is that of the organic 
unity of the race. Though the characteristics observable in individuals 
vary widely, yet each individual has inherited practically the whole 
nature of the race; he also transmits his inherited capacities to practi- 
cally all of the coming race. Accordingly, the individual is not a mere 
atom of humanity, but the representative of all that is contained in 
human nature ; and the development of the race as a whole is nothing 
but a more complete development of the qualities contained in each 
individual. The discussion closes with a chapter on “Immortality,” 
in which the author holds that science has no positive ground for the 
denial of immortality, while, on the other hand, the great significance 
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of the individual man in the natural order “ fairly raises the presump- 
tion that his place in nature has a meaning that is not to be measured 
by the length of his life in the body.” Looking at the work critically, 
the main objection to be noted is that the author fails to furnish us 
with a really clear conception of what constitutes the individual and 
of what distinguishes him as such from other individuals —a deficiency 
which is not altogether excused by the assumption of a purely scientific 
point of view. On the other hand, the simplicity of the style and the 
many new and original points of view from which the subject is treated 
make the work as a whole one of unusual attractiveness and interest. 


WARNER FITE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE New WorLD AND THE New TuHoucHt. By JAMEs THOMPSON 
Bixsy. New York: T. Whittaker, I901. Pp. 219. $1. 

THE purpose of the author, who is evidently a theistic evolutionist, 
as in his previous volume, entitled Religion and Science as Allies, is to 
promote this alliance. He holds that the vastness of the universe, as 
disclosed by modern science, does not indicate the insignificance of 
man, but his greatness, since evolution proves that he is “the end and 
aim of creation” —‘“‘the head of the kingdom of life.’”’ He claims, in 
opposition to Huxley, that evolutionary processes, if traced far enough, 
disclose a moral purpose and tendency ; and, in antagonism with 
Tyndall and Spencer, he claims that God is knowable by man, and 
that our religious instincts and intuitions are trustworthy. 

Evolution being defined as God’s method of working, an alliance 
between evolution and Christianity needs only a correct conception of 
Christianity, and this, our author believes, is furnished by the higher 
criticism. Some things said by the author seem to indicate his rejec- 
tion of the Bible miracles; but he says: “The only miracles which 
even religion today should know are those wonders . . . . that present 
examples of subtler and deeper laws than we are acquainted with.” 
Since what we call natural laws are only what we know of God’s method 
of working, and since it would be absurd to assume that men have dis- 
covered all God’s methods, we may be sure that there are such “ subtler 
and deeper laws,” with which the Bible miracles may be in perfect 
harmony. The believer in miracles needs to claim no more. 

The style of the author’s criticisms of the Old Testament provokes 
the suspicion that he has not given to it the candid and independent 
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study which its acknowledged superiority to all other literature and 
his own avowed purpose warrant us in expecting, but has accepted the 
dicta of the radical critics with little acquaintance with the arguments 
of conservative scholars. 

The counsel given in the chapter on modern dogmatism is good; 
but it is a two-edged sword, for there is dogmatism in radicalism as 
well as in conservatism. 


N. S. Burton. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Das DING AN SICH UND DAS NATURGESETZ DER SEELE. Eine 
neue Erkenntnistheorie. Von Ernst FR. WYNEKEN. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1901. Pp. xvi+ 446. M. 15. 

Tuis work is partly an interpretation, partly a modification, of 
Kant’s theory of knowledge. We remember the general uncertainty 
of Kant’s attitude toward the thing in itself; sometimes, by affirming 
merely that we can know nothing of its character, he seems to imply its 
existence, while again he seems to affirm that nothing exists beyond 
the world of phenomena. The object of the work before us is to show 
both that the thing in itself exists and that we have a positive basis for 
a statement of its character. This basis is to be found in our self- 
consciousness. For there we have areal experience both of the thing 
in itself — the soul or ego —and of its external phenomena. What we 
find in ourselves we may then infer of the other objects which we know 
through phenomena only. Their underlying substance and reality 
must be the same as our own, which is the only form of reality with 
which we are acquainted or which is ultimately conceivable. Accord- 
ingly, the principle underlying the world as a whole must be the 
conscious principle. Here we have the meaning of the author’s title, 
“The Thing in Itself and the Natural Law of the Soul.” But his 
argument, unlike that of most forms of idealistic philosophy, does not 
bring him merely to a universal world-soul. On the contrary, from 
the nature of our individual consciousness, he infers that other objects 
must, like ourselves, be the expression of individual souls. He thus 
conceives of the world, after the manner of Leibniz, as an aggregate of 
monads, or conscious elements, whose interaction results in the phe- 
nomena found in experience. Having outlined his hypothesis, he 
proceeds to apply it in detail to the various problems of science and 
metaphysics. He seeks to show, in the first place, that it is the 
hypothesis toward which men are tending in all of the recent philos- 
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ophy of science ; moreover, that it furnishes the only possible concep- 
tion of a law of nature and of the relation between structure and 
function. He then makes it account for the course of our experience 
and for the nature of our @ friori conceptions, including among the 
latter our conception of a tridimensional space. Further applications 
are to the conception of cause, the difference between the human and 
the animal soul, and the meaning of teleological judgments ; finally, to 
the distinction between science and art, and at the same time to the 
mental differences of men and women. In speaking of the book as a 
whole, it should be said that it shows a wide acquaintance with the 
literature both of philosophy and science, and a thorough grasp of 
philosophical problems ; and, whether we accept or reject the author’s 
conclusions, we shall find his discussions of individual topics generally 
valuable and suggestive. 


WARNER FITE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LA DEGENERESCENCE BACHIQUE ET LA NEVROSE RELIGIEUSE DANS 
L’ANTIQUITE. Par J.-PauL MuLuier. Paris: Edition de 
“Pages Libres,” 1901. Pp. 260. Fr. 3.50. 

Mr. MILLIET points out that programs of instruction have hereto- 
fore been arranged with reference to the rich, while the laboring man 
has had no opportunity to know either the truth or the beauty derived 
from the study of history and art. He writes avowedly for laboring 
men, and his plan is (1) to put before the reader some pages chosen 
from the masterpieces of ancient literature; (2) to translate these 
selections and explain them in the light of the best modern commen- 
taries ; and (3) to show that the most disturbing questions of the pres- 
ent were discussed by the ancients also. Capitalism, militarism, cleri- 
calism, and alcoholism are regarded as the principal of the shameful 
maladies which threaten the life of society; and alcoholism and reli- 
gious mysticism are the social scourges singled out for treatment in 
this volume. 

This is the plan of the work, but the historical passages have not 
been selected with a fair discrimination between history and legend ; 
in fact, we feel that the author is not sufficiently skilled in historical 
matters to do this. And the attempt to teach history, and at the same 
time point a moral in connection with a series of detached passages, 
leaves a very unorganized impression. 


W. I. THomas. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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RELIGION IN HIsTORY AND IN MODERN LIFE. Together with 
an Essay on the Church and the Working Classes. By 
A. M. Farrsparrn. New edition. New York: Whittaker. 
Pp. xvi+ 261. $0.80. 

In republishing these essays a real service has been rendered to the 
cause of intelligent thinking among the numerous laymen the book 
will reach. The theological specialist may find many things to which 
he would give only a qualified assent, but the volume is not intended 
for the specialist. The chapter on “ The Church and the Working 
Man” is useful and frank. It is plainly seen by the writer that 
Catholicism and the established church of England are hampered by 
their traditions of feudalism; he does not quite so plainly see how in 
our modern middle-class Protestantism the ideals and hopes of dour- 
geoisie are equally plainly reflected, and that until we, as Protestants, 
reach a higher plane, the working class as such will be more or less 
consciously repelled by Prostestant preaching and Protestant worship. 
The essay says many true things, and is wholesome reading for all; but, 
several times the author just misses putting his finger upon the real 
reason of the working classes’ hostility—we fear a growing hostility—to 
Protestantism. The change in life-ideals must come, and this change 
must be one of radical import, particularly for the extremely individ- 
ualistic type of Protestantism that has grown up among us. Our 
author has, of course, the English workingman in mind as he writes, 
but what he says is almost wholly applicable to our own conditions, 
and sometimes with increased force. The little volume ought to be 


widely read, and it is a model of courageous frankness. 
T. C. Hatt. 


THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York, N. Y. 


LirE EveriasTinc. By JouN Fiske. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 1901. Pp. 87. $1. 

THE importance of the subject and the recognized ability of the 
author combine to make this volume one of unusual interest. It is 
the /mgersoll \ecture on “The Immortality of Man,” delivered by Mr. 
Fiske in Sanders’s Theater, Cambridge, on the evening ‘of December 
19, 1900, and printed after his death without any alteration in the 
manuscript. The present work continues and complements the series 
of studies by Mr. Fiske issued under the titles, Zhe Destiny of Man 
Viewed in the Light of His Origin, The Idea of Godas Affected by Mod- 
ern Knowledge, and Through Nature to God. 
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Faith in the future life Mr. Fiske calls “the great poetic achieve- 
ment of the human mind,” and the destruction of this faith would 
leave nothing but a moral desert. Objections to the validity of this 
belief are urged in the name of modern science. It is generally con- 
ceded that the doctrine of immortality began with the savage’s inter- 
pretation of his dreams. Is this fact sufficient to prove the belief 
unworthy of serious attention? No! for the fact that primitive man 
misstated his relations to the unseen world in no wise militates against 
the truth of his assumption that such a world existed. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the dreaming savage has somehow acquired a mental 
attitude toward death which is totally different from that of all other 
animals. 

The fact that we have no warrant in experience for supposing con- 
sciousness to exist without a nervous system is not an insuperable 
objection to belief in a future life. We must remember that human 
experience is very far from being infinite, and that there are, in all 
probability, immense regions of existence concerning which we cannot 
form the faintest rudiment of a conception. “Until we can go where- 
ever the testimony may be, we are not entitled to affirm that there is 
no testimony.” In answering the materialistic assumption that con- 
sciousness is a function of the brain, it may be urged that conscious- 
ness is not the product of molecular activity, but its accompaniment. To 


sum up: in the course of evolution there would be no more difficulty 
in man’s acquiring immortal life than in his acquiring the erect pos- 
ture and articulate speech. 

Mr. Fiske does not undertake to demonstrate immortality, but, 
with great clearness and force, sets forth the reasons for holding that 
faith in the future life is not unscientific. 


LATHAN A. CRANDALL. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


RELIGIONSFILOSOFI. Af HaraLp HoérrpinG. Koébenhavn: Nor- 
diske Forlag, 1901. Pp. 362. Kr. 6. 

THE contents of this book are divided into four parts: (1) ‘‘ Prob- 
lem and Plan;” (2) “The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Episte- 
mology;”’ (3) “The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Psychology;” and 
(4) “The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Ethics.” 

The author places himself in his investigation outside of all reli- 
gions and endeavors to find that which is common to them all, the 
universal nature and laws of religion. His criticism is based upon a 
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positivistic view. The religious belief he teaches he calls “ critica] 
monism.” The kernel of religion, according to the author, is faith in 
the stability of value in existence. And the idea of God, as an object 
for faith, means the principle for the stability of value through all 
oscillations and all struggles. He who would experience God must 
train his eye to discover a valuable kernel behind the hard shell of 
reality and train his mind to patient expectation that such a kernel 
always is to be found. Therefore he is a child of God who is endeay- 
oring himself to maintain value in existence. Jesus of Nazareth and 
Plato, Augustine and Spinoza, Luther and Rousseau, are all types of 
men having religious faith. 

The doctrine of the stability of value is in itself independent of 
how little or how much of value there is in existence. It says only 
that the value which is consists under all forms of religion. It is the 
continuation in the whole spiritual development which is established. 
But what kind of values a man shall find depends upon the motive of 
valuation which controls him. The values can in various ways be 
highly different. The faith of the Greenlander in the stability of value 
must therefore be widely different from that of the Greek. In the valu- 
ation of the religions in their mutual relation the standard must be 
the degree in which they are able to state and to realize the sentence 
of the stability of value, which is the fundamental notion of all religion. 
But there is no religion which has been able with clearness and con- 
sistency to do this. 

The religious conceptions have no other import than to be symbol- 
ical expressions of the human feelings and wishes during the struggle 
of life. They have no positive reality. Nor can the religious con- 
sciousness fasten itself to ideas of a deity who is fixed and settled, but 
to one who is continually realizing his existence and developing him- 
self, as is the case with the religious consciousness itself. Religious 
experiences are looked upon only as hallucinations. 

The doctrine of the stability of value, the author thinks, could be 
maintained from a standpoint which is outside of all positive religion. 
His opinion is that a religious society could be established whose 
belief could find a poetical symbolical form without any dogmatical 
fixation. A more definite construction of it he will not enter upon, 
but thinks that life itself will produce it in its own ways, if it should 
come. 

In his “ Ethical Philosophy of Religion” he maintains the possi- 
bility and necessity of ethics independent of creeds and metaphysics. 
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Christianity cannot more than the Greek ethics be the standard for the 
view and principle of life during all times. But we can take from the 
New Testament as from all other productions of the mind what can be 
used in our spiritual housekeeping. There are here many important 
elements which every system of ethics can and must receive. 

H6ffding’s book is very profound and displays the learning and 
intellectual acuteness of the author. He is doubtless sincere in his 
belief, though Christian theism cannot accept his religious speculations. 
They will perhaps do good in stimulating thought on the important 
topics with which the work deals. His exegetical conception of Scrip- 
ture is often misleading, but he always seems to be confident as to the 
correctness of his interpretation. 


HENRIK GUNDERSEN. 
MorGAN Park, ILL. 


A SKETCH oF Semitic ORIGINS, SOCIAL AND RELIGIous. By 
GrEorGE AARON Barton. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 
Pp. xiii +342. $3, met. - 

THE evolution of Semitic religious and social life is a theme of vast 
dimensions. Many of the intricate questions involved in its discussion 
cannot as yet be answered out of the fragmentary materials which have 
been discovered touching the earliest periods of Semitic life. 

Professor Barton’s researches on this question are the outgrowth of 
a study of Semitic religion extending over several years. He attempts 
in this series of studies to point out “the trail along which the Semites 
dragged themselves during those weary centuries when they were 
working their way from savagery to civilization” (p. vii). It is freely 
admitted at the outset that there are many places where the trail cannot 
be found, but its general course is all that we can expect to find 
through such trackless wastes. 

The coherency of the discussion may be judged from the following 
chapter headings: i, “The Cradle of the Semites;” ii, ‘Primitive 
Semitic Social Life ;” iii, “Semitic Religious Origins ;” iv, ‘“Transfor- 
mations among the Southern and Western Semites ;” v, “'Transforma- 
tions in Babylonia;” vi, “Survivals;” vii, “Yahwe;” viii, “Brief 
Estimate of Semitic Social and Religious Influence on the Non-Semitic 
World.” 

As a result of the gathering up of all the principal views on the 
origin of the Semites, the author says: 

We conclude, then, that we must hold to the Arabic origin of the Semites. 
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Taking Arabia as the Semitic cradle-land, the course of distribution of the 
Semitic nations over the lands occupied by them during the historical period 
would be that described by Schrader and Wright on the basis of the relative 
divergence of the languages from the primitive type (pp. 28, 29). The 
Aramzans were the first to separate from the main body of emigrants; ata 
considerably later period the Canaanites, and, last of all, the Assyrians 
(p. 29). 

The chapter on “Primitive Semitic Social Life” is almost wholly 
a sociological study of such problems as those that have been treated 
by Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, modern travelers in Arabia, and 
modern sociologists. The author utilizes a wide range of diverse 
materials. The discussion strikes one as rather loosely articulated, 
due, however, most probably to the fragmentary character of the sources 
which he is obliged to use. As a summing up of the chapter he speci- 
fies the following points as clear to him: 

The Semites, perhaps as early as the time of their separation from the 
Hamites, had reached the animistic stage of culture, and formed totemistic 
clans. Their family relations were exceedingly vague Descent was 
reckoned through them [the women]... . the killing of female infants 
created a paucity of women, which produced a condition of polyandry .... 
and, later, a system of male kinship. Perhaps at the time of their separation 
from the Hamites, and at all events comparatively early, they had entered 
the pastoral and semi-agricultural stage of culture, in which the date-palm 
played an important part (pp. 79, 80). 

In the discussion of the religious origins of the Semites the author 
follows out the lines of economical and social development laid down 
in the preceding chapter, and concludes that the earliest deities of the 
Semites were feminine, and that these were displaced, as was the poly- 
androus state of society, by male kinship or the patriarchal state. As 
the matriarchal state of society gave way to the patriarchal, so the 
primitive mother-goddess largely gave way before the masculine deity. 
If she was retained at all, it was in the form of a companion of the 
male deity. 

The longest chapter (v) in the book is an elaborate research of 
“Transformations in Babylonia” —of the whole assemblage of deities of 
Babylonia and Assyria as found in the wide range of literature now 
available for the Semitic scholar. The author attempts to prove that 
the Sumerians were the original inhabitants of Babylonia, but his 
arguments, from the point of view of a historian, do not carry his case. 
With careful discrimination he traces the origin and relationships of 
the Babylonian pantheon down to the close of Semitic sovereignty in 
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‘ Babylonia and the West—and even beyond. His conclusions regard- 
ing their relations are, in most respects, the same as those set forth by 
Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 

“ Survivals”’ (chap. vi) is a tracing of the deities of Arabia, Phoenicia, 
and other later Semitic peoples back to their originals, either in Arabia 
or Babylonia. The chapter (vii) on “Yahwe” adopts practically 
Budde’s position regarding his origin and early relations to the 
Kenites. In accordance with his scheme, Barton here presents argu- 
ments to prove that the Yahweh of the Kenites, “like Ramman, Hadad, 
and most other Semitic deities,” was developed by the same processes 
out of the primitive mother-goddess (p. 280). This point is wrought 
out with considerable elaboration, but the arguments are not con- 
vincing. 

The volume is a valuable summary of the material bearing on 
Semitic origins, though that material is too fragmentary to reach much 
more than hypothetical conclusions, especially in the earliest periods 
of Semitic life. 

The book is written in a pleasing though rather loose style. The 
spirit is that of a true scholar searching for the truth in every available 
source. 

The book is well printed, and presents a delightful page. The 
reader, however, is too often interrupted by typographical errors, which 
should be corrected in another edition. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE RELIGIOS-POLITISCHEN OPPOSITIONSPARTEIEN IM ALTEN ISLAM. 
Von Jutius WELLHAUSEN. Berlin: Weidmann, IgoI. Pp. 
99. M.6.50. [= Abhandlungen der kéniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen”: Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Neue Folge, Band V, Nr. 2. | 
Tue parties here treated of are the Hawdrij or Separatists and the 
Shiites or Alyites; for the history Wellhausen relies mainly on Abu 
Mibnaf, who is Tabari’s oldest authority. The first question considered 
is whether As‘ath and Abu Musa were traitors, as Weil, Dozy, Briinnow, 
and Miiller hold. At the battle of Siffin, when the Syrians were prac- 
tically defeated and were saved only by Amr’s clever trick of raising 
Korans on spear-points, A3'ath went through Ali’s army announcing 
the agreement between him and Moawia to refer their dispute to two 
arbiters; it is said by late Arabic writers that AS‘ath had an under- 
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standing with Amr that his preposal should be accepted by the Iragqites, 
Then Ali was forced by his soldiers to appoint Abu Musa as his repre- 
sentative, and Abu Musa allowed himself to be completely tricked by 
the wily Amr, and is therefore held to have been untrue to Ali. Well- 
hausen appeals to Abu Mihnaf and to the character and subsequent 
career of the two chieftains for proof that they were not traitors. The 
next question is as to the origin of the Hawarij. Briinnow (in Die 
Charidschiten) derives them from the desert Arabs settled in Kufa and 
Basra, Wellhausen from the Koran readers. It was the latter, he points 
out, who forced Ali to the agreement at Siffin, and they hold precisely 
the theocratic idea (the Koran against everything, including califs) 
that the Wawéarij afterward consistently represented. Wellhausen 
goes on to describe the principles and policy of these latter (who bear 
a striking resemblance to the Jewish Zealots), and follows their history 
down to the incoming of the Abbassides. To the same point he 
brings the history of the Shiites. His discussion is throughout vigorous 
and interesting. 
C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A Suort History OF THE HEBREWS TO THE ROMAN PERIOD. 
By R. L. Orrtey. With maps. New York: Macmillan, 


1901. Pp. lx +324. $1.25, met. 


History, PROPHECY AND THE MONUMENTS; OR, ISRAEL AND 
THE Nations. Vol. III (completing the work). By James 
FREDERICK McCurpy. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. 
xxiili+470. $3. 

THE Earty History oF SyrRIA AND PALESTINE. By Lewis 
BayLes Paton. With maps. (‘The Semitic Series.” ) 
New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xxxvi+ 302. $1.25, net. 

Mr. OTTLEY’s book is “an attempt to furnish teachers or students 
of the Old Testament with a sketch of the actual course of Hebrew 
history, somewhat more consistent with the present state of our knowl- 
edge than the text-books now in use.” Undoubtedly this modest 
statement is justified ; the treatment of the subject is “‘ somewhat more 
consistent with the present state of our knowledge.” The real ques- 
tion is, however, whether it is sufficiently “‘ consistent,” 7. ¢., whether in 
endeavoring to pursue a mediating course the author has succeeded in 
satisfying anybody. This we very much doubt. Neither in principles 
adopted nor in details presented can the book be regarded as ade- 
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quately representing the newer view of Old Testament history, although 
its tendencies and spirit lead in that direction. His summing up of 
the sources for Israel’s patriarchal age illustrates his attitude: 

Thus for our knowledge of this interesting period we depend for the most 
part on narratives “of which it is simply impossible for us at this time of day 
to establish the accuracy.” At the same time, there is a good reason for sup- 
posing that the book of Genesis, after every allowance has been made for the 
natural bias or defective information of the original writers, contains a life- 
like picture of an age which really existed, and we are so far justified in 
accepting the account of the patriarchal period as being in its broad outlines 
credible (p. 24). 

Such a balancing of light and shade is characteristic of the author’s 
method throughout. Nor is it clear that he is furnished with the 
necessary breadth and depth of scholarship for his task. He follows 
Driver’s /nutroduction closely and does not seem to have made inde- 
pendent investigation into details which are there necessarily passed 
over. The narrative of Sennacherib’s invasion is a case in point, where 
no suspicion of difficulty is felt. His chronology shows some slips. 
Not only are minor matters of detail overlooked, but, what is after all 
the real test of a popular book on Hebrew history, there is no grouping, 
no tracing of great historic influences either of the inner or outer 
history. Twelve chapters of about equal length carry the account down 


to the Roman period. In the list of “ chief works consulted” not one 
German work (except in translation) and but one French work appears. 
When all this has been said in the way of criticism, it must be added 
that the book is defective more by its vacillation in the acceptance of 
the newer views than by actual inaccuracy. It may help some students 
in their endeavor toward the larger light. We hope that it will have 
this result. 


The third and concluding volume of Professor McCurdy’s admi- 
rable and useful work brings us the welcome index tothe three volumes. 
Unfortunately maps are still wanting, which will be supplied, we trust, 
in a new and cheaper edition for which biblical students are waiting. 
The volume brings with it, also, some surprises, chief of which is the 
attitude toward problems of Hebrew literature, taken by the author in 
his long-awaited discussion of this theme. It appears in his third 
chapter, entitled “Deuteronomy and Hebrew Literature.” Here he 
arrays himself unmistakably with the so-called “critics.” A brief 
sketch of his views is as follows : 


The “Song of Deborah”’ points to a long preceding period of literary 
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activity in Israel of which the poetic snatches quoted in the pentateuchal 
books are fragments and illustrations. This is the age of minstrelsy and 
rhapsody. The first purely Israelitish poem is, very probably, the song in 
Exodus, chap. 15, and it must go back to the earliest period of the national 
existence. The early chapters of Genesis contain the oldest materials of 
Hebrew literature. As for the Book of the Covenant, the spirit, if not the 
actual words, of Moses pervades it. David's elegy introduces us to an estab- 
lished poetical literature. The actual collecting of ancient tradition began 
under Solomon. The “ Book of the Wars of Jehovah’’ and the “ Book of 
Jashar” belong here. To this age is assigned also the “ Blessing of Jacob.” 
Of the pieces like Jotham’s parable and Hannah’s song appearing in Judges 
and 1 Samuel, some are genuine, others are later. David wrote no Psalms; 
possibly some of the Proverbs belong to the Solomonic age. The kernel of 
Judges is not much later than the disruption, as also are the personal histories 
of David and Saul. The J and E documents are recognized, both are com- 
posite; E is northern and dated 770-760 B. C., J is southern and dated toward 
the close of the eighth century. The “ Blessing of Moses,” the Elijah and 
Elisha stories, and the Samuel-Saul narratives, belong in these centuries. 
Amos and the prophets follow and prepare the way for Deuteronomy, which 
was a new and enlarged edition of the ‘‘ Book of the Covenant” prepared for 
the need of the times of Josiah. 


As for the origin of Deuteronomy and its dissemination the following 
statement is made : 


The probable explanation is that the former “‘law-book,” which we now 
know as the first ‘‘ Book of the Covenant,” and whose existence was a matter 
of notoriety in Israel, had never been in force asa statute-book, and had 
been almost forgotten .... it was now reproduced in an expanded form, with 
the hortatory and minatory additions which greatly impressed King Josiah. 
The work of preparing the book having been done under priestly auspices 
and perhaps within the precincts of the temple itself, the volume might very 
well have been “found where it was not lost.” That there was a certain 
amount of conscientious finesse in the business is, however, quite apparent, 
though in this quality it has been outclassed by many of the ecclesiastical 
intrigues of our better Christian times. 


A chapter summarizing the ethical development of Israel follows, 
entitled “‘ Religion and Morals.” Before the prophetic era the morality 
of the best men in Israel was, as a rule, both rudimentary and partial. 
The picture of Joseph, “the highest type of ancient Hebrew morality,” 
is explained as an idealizing parable drawn for a later reflective age of 
Israel’s history. On the other hand, the author’s verdict on Solomon is 
that “‘his reign was probably more harmful to public and private mor- 
als than that of any other king of either Israel or Judah, with the pos- 
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sible exception of Manasseh.” A most extraordinary and, may we 
add, extravagant statement ! 

The remainder of the volume follows down the stream of the history 
from Josiah to the Restoration. The dramatic climaxes, the pathetic 
situations, the startling contrasts, and the heroic figures are nowhere 
more numerous and more impressive than in this century. Professor 
McCurdy has utilized his opportunities and produced a stirring and 
instructive picture. The horizon widens to take in Babylonia, Media, 
and Egypt. The politics of Judah are involved, as never before, with 
world-issues. It is a century of upheaval in western Asia. The fine, 
large, grasp of this broader situation, characteristic of the author’s 
method and mind, does not fail him here. No scrap of evidence from 
the historical, literary, and social memorials of the great oriental 
nations, that can enlighten the course of Jewish history, is neglected. 
The morality of Israel has its background in the ethical life of the 
Semitic peoples ; the exilic life of Judah isilluminated by the delineation 
of Babylonian society and religion of the days of Nebuchadrezzar. 
The significance of Cyrus and the Persians for Jewish life and thought 
is illustrated by an exposition of Iranian culture and religion. It is 
never forgotten that the prophets are greater than all; that to their 
interpretation of history and their imperative demand of righteousness, 
all else is contributory and secondary. Thus, large space is given to 
the exposition of the words and work of Jeremiah, the central figure of 
that age of heroes. Ezekiel, also, is sympathetically delineated, and 
his close relation to Babylonian life demonstrated, as well as his epoch- 
making significance for the later course of Jewish religion. It would 
be simply impossible in the space at our command to enumerate the 
points which make this volume one of the most instructive and stimu- 
lating contributions to its theme. 

Naturally, in a book discussing subjects under controversy, there is 
ample room for disagreement with the author. Perhaps what will be 
regarded as the most evident defect in the book, on the part of all 
schools of Old Testament study, is what seems to be the inconsistency 
of the author’s procedure. One party will quarrel with the broad 
principles which he lays down ; the other will object to the exceedingly 
cautious application made of those principles to the facts in hand. 
One example of this is in the sphere of religion. The largest use is 
made of the phenomena of general Semitic religion; yet the bearing 
of these phenomena upon the development of Hebrew religion is min- 
imized, and a sharp line of demarkation set up between Yahwism and 
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the other religions, for which no adequate justification is presented. 
Much that is said exclusively of Hebrew morality may with equal truth 
be asserted of the ethics of other Semitic peoples. Likewise, the broad 
foundations for the building up of a national literature laid down by the 
author, coupled with the facts adduced as to early Palestinian culture, 
do not seem, in our judgment, in any sense adequate to bearing the 
weight of the early Hebrew literary structure built up upon it. To 
descend to more detailed points of disagreement, two extreme positions 
taken are the following: ‘“ Deuteronomy is primarily and fundamen- 
tally formal and ritualistic ;” “Jeremiah stood aloof from Josiah and 
the Deuteronomic reformation.” The high estimate of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s provincial policy will have to be modified, and we are sorry to 
see that the author accepts the conventional verdict on Nabonidus, 
calling him “a king of antiquarian tastes and subterranean habits.” 
Attention should be called to a few chronological slips, as, ¢. g., “ninety 
years,” the period during which the fate of Judah was bound up with 
the Babylonian empire (p. 142); two different dates given for the 
battle of Carchemish on pp. 142 and 436; the succession of Evil- 
Merodach is differently dated on pp. 171 and 392. Finally, everyone 
will sincerely regret the author’s new and surprising employment of 
“modern instances” in illustration of ancient situations and policies. 
We refer not only to the bitter references of Professor McCurdy to the 
Boer war (p. 309), the policy of Cecil Rhodes (p. 87), the “cant of 
modern imperialistic warfare” (p. 289), “those present-day prophets 
who see the cause of righteousness prevailing in South Africa” (p. 426), 
but also to the illustration of the Witch of Endor by the “Christian 
Scientist” (p. 263). Honest differences of opinion exist on these sub- 
jects, and a sober historical narrative should not be disfigured by 
sneers at, or denunciations of, those who do not agree religiously or 
politically with the historian. 

Professor Paton’s Zarly History of Syria and Palestine in the 
“Semitic Series” makes it evident that, in the author, we have one of the 
most scholarly, constructive, and clear-headed of the modern historians 
of oriental antiquity. He has gathered with laborious effort from the 
various sources of knowledge, whether the ancient documents, modern 
treatises, or the thousand and one periodical articles, the scattered facts 
of Syrian and Palestinian history; has organized and interpreted them in 
an admirable fashion, and has furnished to hand in the modest volume 
of three hundred pages the sifted information which for the ordinary 
student, hitherto, was simply unattainable. No one is so familiar with 
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the field as not to find the book useful ; to many it will be, not merely 
most illuminating and instructive, but simply invaluable. It is, for the 
most part, objective, crammed with facts stated concisely and clearly, 
ranging from Babylonia to Egypt, from Mitanni to Muc¢ri. An index 
of sixteen pages of fine type, in double columns, suggests the immense 
number of names mentioned and topics treated. A chronological 
table, several outline maps, and a bibliography are furnished. Thirteen 
chapters carry us from the “ Earliest Inhabitants” to the “‘ New Baby- 
lonian Supremacy.” 

The accuracy of the statement of facts is most gratifying, and the 
proofreading very correct. We have noticed: Amenhotep III. for A. 
IV. on p. 136; Martsuate for Mantsuate (p. 222); p. 731 for p. 231(?) 
at foot of p. 224; “twenty-two” provinces of Egypt for twenty (p. 
264); Jehoiakim is dated 606 B.C. in the chronological table, but is 
earlier, according to p. 274; Syrians for Tyrians on p. 277. That it 
was Sarduris “son of Lutipris ” who founded the Armenian kingdom 
of Van (p. 219) is hardly possible. These are the few inaccuracies that 
we have noted in a somewhat careful examination of the latter half of 
the book. Our one cause of dissatisfaction with the author’s work lies 
in his choice of some doubtful hypotheses of chronological and histor- 
ical import, which are made prominent without being indicated as 
doubtful. Indeed, the author probably regards them as beyond ques- 
tion. We refer as typical instances in chronology to the adoption of 
the date of Sargon I. as 2770 B. C. instead of the usual 3800 B.C., and 
that of Tiglath Pileser as 1023 B. C. instead of 1120 B.C. As instances 
of conjectural historical theories, we may indicate the acceptance of 
Winkler’s Mucri hypothesis to explain the majority of the cases in 
which Micraim is used in the books of Kings and elsewhere. A bril- 
liant example of hypothetical argument is the explanation of the union 
of historical and unhistorical elements in Gen., chap. 14, by the 
view that two persons have been here confounded, the Abram of 
Canaanite tradition who figured in the Elamite war, and the Abraham 
of Hebrew patriarchal days. We cannot but lay emphasis on the clear 
divisions of the history of Syria made by the author and his admirable 
treatment of the various migrations which from time to time changed 
the face of the ancient oriental world, although we have some doubts 
on the Wincklerian schematism which is adopted in the exposition of 
the latter subject. To get well in hand the outline and the turning- 
points of the history of Syria and Palestine, as here presented, is to be 
master of the key to the history of oriental antiquity. Especially by 
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every student of the Old Testament should this book be studied care- 
fully and made a part of his working library. 


G. S. GoopsPEEp. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Jupaica. Forschungen zur hellenistisch-jiidischen Geschichte 
und Litteratur. Von Huco WILLRIcH. Gé6ttingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. iv-+184. M. 5.60. 

Tuis book continues and corrects the investigations begun in the 
work published by the same author five years previously, entitled Juden 
und Griechen vor der makkabdischen Erhebung (1895). The four chap- 
ters that make up the work are varied in character and cover a wide 
field. The first one discusses the books of Esther and Judith. Esther 
comes from the year 48—47 B. C., and was composed originally in Greek at 
the instigation of the priest of the Onias Temple at Laontopolis, in 
Egypt. This exact date is determined by the note appended to the 
Greek text of Esther. The Ptolemy and Cleopatra here referred to 
are Ptolemy XIV. and his celebrated sister, Cleopatra VI. The fourth 
year of their joint rule brings us to 48-47 B. C. As for the feast of 
Purim, it commemorates the planting of Jewish military colonies in 
Egypt by Ptolemy Philometor. It is accordingly correct to say that 
Purim = xAjpo ; but we are to think, not of the lots of an oracle, but of 
land-lots (Zandlose). 

Judith was written before the death of Demetrius I., probably in the 
interval between 157 and 153 B. C. It is the history of this period 
which the book really presents under the mask of ancient history. The 
writer’s attitude toward the Hasmonean house also suits this time. In 
a “Beilage”’ to the discussion of Judith, Willrich gives his reasons for 
rejecting the tradition of an expedition against the Jews and their 
deportation during the reign of Artaxerxes (III.) Ochus. 

The second chapter treats of the origin of the Hellenistic and 
Roman official documents in Jewish writers. The first paragraph dis- 
cusses a collection of decrees and enactments which in Philo (Leg. ad 
Cajum, 28) is connected with the name of King Agrippa lI. This col- 
lection included a large number of public documents gathered from 
all parts of the world, in part genuine and in part forgeries, favorable 
to the Jews. Later writers, especially Josephus, the author and inter- 
polator of 1 Maccabees, and Jason of Cyrene, made large use of it. 
Most of the letters and decrees in 1 Maccabees are either forgeries 
taken by the interpolator from this source, or are genuine documents 
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changed and wrongly used. It is maintained at some length that this 
is true with reference to the sections treating of the @Aéa and ovppayia 
with Rome. 

The third chapter opens with a discussion as to the extent of 
the acquaintance of Hecateus of Abdera and Pseudo-Hecateus with 
Jewish history. Pseudo-Hecateus is made to be one of the first Jewish 
forgers to begin operations on a large scale. He belongs to a time 
shortly before the composition of the letter of Aristeas, thus not to the 
first century B. C., as Willrich previously thought, but to the years fol- 
lowing 33 A. D. For it was after this date,and probably during the 
persecution under Caligula, that the letter of Aristeas was written. 
Several arguments are advanced in support of this late date. The one 
which is considered absolutely conclusive was first advanced by Graetz, 
namely, the allusion to the éuganerai (“ Delatoren,” see Wendland, 
§167). We hear of measures against such persons first under Tiberius 
in the year 33. 

In the last chapter Jason of Cyrene and 2 Maccabees are taken up. 
Jason is made to be the prince of Jewish forgers. The epitomizer 
of 2 Maccabees used not only Jason, whom he often changed and 
greatly abbreviated, but other sources as well. In the story of the 
martyrs he drew from 4 Maccabees. Jason used Agrippa’s collection 
of documents and also 3 and 4 Maccabees. This last-named work 
comes from the age of persecution under Caligula. Thus 2 Maccabees 
is later than 3 and 4 Maccabees, and Jason wrote at the earliest under 
Claudius. Second Maccabees comes from the last half, or rather the last 
quarter, of the first Christian century, at the time of the great war under 
Vespasian. From the later writing of Joseph ben Gorion and from 
the Arabic Maccabees, which was dependent on Jason, we can gain 
information as to the content of his work. 

This book of Willrich’s has received, it seems to me, more attention 
than it deserves. Its fundamental hypotheses are drawn almost entirely 
from the thin air of imagination, but once introduced they are used 
with the greatest confidence. The evidence for an Agrippa collection 
of letters and enactments of the nature advocated is extremely meager 
and unsatisfactory. The elaboration in the latter part of the book, 
which space forbids us to consider in detail, does not remove the 
improbability of his view that so much of the Jewish literature arose 
from forgery within so short a period in the first century A. D. Investi- 
gations of literary phenomena elsewhere have shown that such writings 
do not grow up thus and gain acceptance without basis in fact or in 
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tradition. The assumption that the legend of the Septuagint first came 
at so late a date from the imagination of the writer of Aristeas will com- 
mend itself to few who read the author’s exposition of this view. No 
doubt in his next book Willrich will say of many of his present positions 
what he now says of some put forward in his earlier work, that they 
were held sehr mit Unrecht. 


WarRREN J. MOULTON. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


STUDIEN ZUR ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE DER JUDISCHEN GEMEINDE 
NACH DEM BABYLONISCHEN ExiL. Von Ernst SELLIN. 2 
Bande. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. Pp. iv+302; iv+1gg. 
M. Io. 

THE first of these studies, and by far the longer, as it occupies the 
whole of the first volume, is devoted to the identification of the Ser- 
vant of Jehovah in the so-called Ebed-Yahweh passages of Deutero- 
Isaiah. The author had already dealt with this subject in his work 
Serubbabel, 1898, when he reached the conclusion that Zerubbabel was 
the Servant. Subsequent investigation, induced in part by the trench- 
ant criticisms of his earlier work, have led him to modify his conclu- 
sions. In the book before us he goes over the ground most carefully, 
considering at each step the views of the most important recent writers 
on the subject, and step by step building up a theory which he hopes 
will prove acceptable to Old Testament scholars. 

The first poimt to be settled is whether the Servant in the Servant 
passages, Isa. 42: 1-4; 49: 1-6; 50: 4-9; 52: 12—53: 13, is individual 
or collective. Here he decides most positively, and, as I think, cor- 
rectly, in favor of the individual interpretation. The descriptions of 
the function and of the work of the Servant are so individualistic in 
their character, and he is so definitely distinguished from the people as a 
whole, and by his very anonymity in these passages stands out in such 
marked contrast from the people, that Budde’s’ brilliant argument has 
not persuaded me to adopt the collective view. The mention of Israel, 
Isa. 49 : 3, is clearly a gloss, as is shown by the fact that it disturbs the 
meter and is difficult to construe (p. 16), while Budde’s attempt to 
force Israel into the text of 52:12 by reading 5s" for "Dw" can 
hardly be regarded as successful. 

In his second chapter Sellin seeks to prove that the Servant is not a 
future nor yet an ideal person, but an actual contemporary of the 

* AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, 1899, pp. 499-540. 
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author. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of his arguments, I must 
declare myself unconvinced. While it is probably true that some of 
the prophet’s contemporaries may have furnished him with some of 
the details of his description, I cannot bring myself to the belief that 
any actual living man could have posed for the magnificent pen- 
pictures which these passages give us. Even if one makes all possible 
allowance for the poetical description, the idealist that the author of 
these passages was could no more have found his model in an actual 
contemporary than his great predecessor could have found the reality 
which he pictured, say in Isa. 9: 5, 6, in any actual child. 

With the contention of the next chapter, that the Servant is neither 
a prophet nor a teacher of the law, but a descendant of the house of 
David, who is to be the leader of the new kingdom of God, I find 
myself in substantial agreement, with the limitation, of course, that the 
conception of the Servant was not realized in any actual, living mem- 
ber of the Davidic house. It was no innovation to speak of David as 
servant rather than king (cf 2 Sam. 7:4; 1 Kings 3:6, and other 
passages in the historical books). And more significant even than 
these references is Ezekiel’s mention of the servant David (Ezek. 
34: 23, 24). 

Inasmuch as the date of the Servant passages, their relation to 
Deutero-Isaiah, and the date of Deutero-Isaiah are important questions 
for the identification of the actual person whom Sellin supposes to be 
the Servant, he devotes the next two chapters to the consideration of 
these matters. With his conclusion, that Isa., chaps. 40-55, are from a 
single author, and that there is no good reason for denying the Servant 
passages to the same hand, I find myself in hearty agreement. But 
when he goes on to argue that chaps. 40-48 were published during the 
march of the Persian army against Babylon, and contains citations 
from the earlier work of Deutero-Isaiah, ¢. g., 41: 2-4; 46:10, 11, and 
that chaps. 49-55 were published after the occupation of the city and 
the proclamation of the general edict of restoration, but before the 
Jews had received their special edict, I can only say that, in my opinion, 
he goes beyond the evidence. His definition of the “ former things ” 
(MIZN7) and the “ new things” (MW) in chaps. 40-48 is interest- 
ing, and, so far as the new things are concerned, he seems to me to 
make out a very strong case for the view that they are “ the wonderful 
return of the people to their own land and the wonderful re-establish - 
ment of the kingdom of God” (p. 150). It may be a question whether 
his definition of the former things as “‘ the prophecies of the victorious 
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career of Cyrus up the time of his march on Babylon” is not too nar- 
row. That they are fulfilled prophecies is clear, but they need not all 
be prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah. The argument for the identity of 
authorship of the Servant passages and the rest of Deutero-Isaiah is 
strengthened in the opinion of Sellin by the discovery of the indi- 
vidual Servant outside of the Servant passages, ¢. g., Isa. 42: 5-7; 
49:8, 9; 50:10, etc. Here, too, he seems to me to be in the main 
correct. But when he tries to find the individual Servant in 42: 18-21, 
on the theory that the blindness and deafness of the Servant are not 
his fault but his misfortune, because he has been imprisoned and so 
made to walk in darkness, the argument seems to me strained and 
unconvincing. 

The culmination of Sellin’s argument is, of course, the identifica- 
tion of the Servant. After examining and rejecting the claims of vari- 
ous members of the Davidic house, he finally decides for Jehoiachin, 
whose release from prison by Evil-Merodach in 561 he regards as 
having given rise to a new outburst of the messianic hope. That 
Jehoiachin might have been living in the latter years of the exile can- 
not be denied, and that his fate may have furnished some of the 
features of the description of the Servant is equally possible ; but, as I 
have already stated, no real member of the Davidic house could, in my 
opinion, have been the original of the Servant. Sellin himself regards 
it as possible that the Servant may be the Davidic house, while in the 
various descriptions now one and now another personality furnishes 
the principal details of the picture. If he had contented himself with 
this broader identification, he would have been nearer the truth. 

The closing chapter of the study is devoted to some excellent 
remarks on the place which these Ebed-Yahweh passages occupy in 
the historical development of the Old Testament religion, in which he 
shows that the most strictly scientific historical interpretation of these 
passages not only does not hinder, but really favors, the recognition 
of their actual fruition in Jesus Christ. 

The second study deals with the restoration of the Jewish commu- 
nity in the years 538-516. The various authorities for the period are 
carefully examined. Sellin’s estimate of the historical value of Ezra 
4: 7—6: 15 is even higher than that of Eduard Meyer in his Znt- 
stehung des Judenthums. It seems to me that very possibly he has 
furnished the clue for the correct interpretation of Ezra 4: 7-23. As 
is well known, this passage deals with the building of the walls, not of 
the temple (4:12). This fact, together with the mention of the kings 
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Ahashuerus and Artaxerxes, has given occasion for unlimited specula- 
tion among historical critics. In agreement with Winckler, Sellin 
holds that the names of the Persian kings are probably not entirely in 
order, and he makes the very plausible suggestion that the restoration 
of the city mentioned here is that which would naturally be under- 
taken immediately after the return in 538. The record of this early 
attempt and its frustration is, in our present book of Ezra, taken from 
an Aramaic document sent from Jerusalem and Samaria to Artaxerxes 
by the opponents of Nehemiah, who sought, by this reference to the 
action of Cyrus or his immediate successor in regard to the building 
of the walls of Jerusalem, to recall the royal permission given to 
Nehemiah to rebuild the walls and thus to rehabilitate the city. Ezra 
4:7 is then the title or label of this fragmentary Aramaic document. 
Tabeel is the Tobiah of Nehemiah (cf. Neh. 2:10), Mithredath is the 
Persian satrap, and Bishlam is not a proper name at all, but is to be 
read as a common noun with the preposition (cf LXX, év epjvy), so 
“ with the approval of Mithredath, wrote Tabeel, etc.” The order of 
events then is: the temple edict of Cyrus; the return of Sheshbazzar 
and his laying of the foundation of the temple; gradual return of the 
exiles to Jerusalem; an attempt to build the walls frustrated by the 
machinations of the Samaritans; consequent cessation of work upon 
the walls and the temple; resumption of work on the temple, and its 
completion by Zerubbabel. This is practically the order of events as 
outlined in Ezra, chaps. 1-6, and I agree with Sellin in holding that 
there is no reason for rejecting the narrative of the earlier attempt to 
build the temple, and it seems to me that he shows most conclusively 
that the testimony of Haggai and Zechariah, when rightly inter- 
preted, does not oppose the narrative in Ezra. Sellin holds that Zerub- 
babel and Sheshbazzar are two distinct personages. Here I must con- 
fess that his arguments have not convinced me. 

The novel feature in Sellin’s discussion of the return is the inter- 
pretation which he puts upon the prophecy of Zechariah. He pro- 
poses the highly improbable theory that in his vision Zechariah 
transports himself into various past periods, ¢. g., the Babylonian exile 
before the fall of Babylon ; the first years of the return after Joshua 
had arrived, but before the arrival of Zerubbabel ; and, most remarkable 
of all, the pre-exilic time for the fifth and sixth visions, when the 
declaration is made that the evil of the land is to be carried into 
Babylon, and then back again to the exilic period. In this way he 
develops and seeks to support his theory, not only that the return was 
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a gradual one—this is now very generally accepted — but that the 
prophecy of Zechariah enables us to mark at least three stages in that 
return: (1) that under Joshua, (2) that under the lead of Heldai and 
his associates, and (3), shortly before 520, that under the leadership of 
Zerubbabel. On this hypothesis the crown of Zech. 6: 11 was actually 
placed upon the head of Joshua in anticipation of the coming of the 
Branch —in other words, Zerubbabel : with the coming of Zerubba- 
bel, according to Sellin, the great body of the exiles were once more 
in their own land, and consequently the dawn of the messianic era was 
regarded as at hand. The fact is that both Haggai and Zechariah 
show that not even in 520 was the work of restoration regarded as 
completed, and, while they had great hopes for the future after the 
rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel, they still looked to Babylon 
for further reinforcements, and recognized that the divine displeasure 
was still resting upon them. Sellin is also mistaken, as I think, when 
he adduces the lists in Ezra, chap. 2, and Neh., chap. 7, in support of 
his theory that the great body of the exiled had returned by 520. 
These are lists, not of the exiles who returned during these early years, 
but of the inhabitants of the province of Judea, in so far as these 
inhabitants consisted of returned exiles, and they come from the 
time of Nehemiah, and hence are without weight for this earlier period. 

Sellin’s argument that the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah support 
his view of the restoration is undoubtedly true for the main points of 
his view as against the interpretation of Kosters, but they by no means 
confirm his theory that the restoration was regarded as completed by 
the return of Zerubbabel. One is inclined to think that he emphasizes 
this point so strongly in order to make room for his theory with regard 
to the elevation and downfall of Zerubbabel which he set forth with so 
much ingenuity in his work on Zerubbabel, and the main outlines of 
which he still defends in the third study of the present work. 

In his suggestion that Isa., chaps. 56—66, must have originated in 
Jerusalem during the years 536-520 Sellin seems to me to have made a 
contribution of real value toward the solution of the problem of the 
Trito-Isaiah. Indications of the age are not numerous in these chap- 
ters, but, as Sellin says, 63:18; 64:9, 10; 66:1-5, find a natural 
explanation in the Samaritan hostilities of this period, and there is 
nothing in the section which cannot be explained out of the condi- 
tions during the early years of the restoration when the work so 
enthusiastically begun was so forcibly stopped. Sellin considers the 
question of the Deutero-Isaianic authorship of these chapters and 
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declines to do more than to admit its possibility. I am inclined to go 
farther and maintain that it is highly probable that these closing chap- 
ters of the book come from the same hand as the earlier chapters. The 
change in place and circumstances is no argument against this view, 
for it is only reasonable to assume that the man who did so much to 
prepare the people to take advantage of the permission to return 
would take part in the return when it became a reality, and would fol- 
low with the same zeal and interest the course of events during those 
cruel years of disenchantment and disappointed hopes. 

Sellin concludes his review of the sources for this period with an 
estimate of the Chronicler, whom he regards as having in the main given 
his materials faithfully, his chief error being his identification of 
Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar. But, as I have already indicated, I am 
by no means convinced that it is not Sellin rather than the Chronicler 
who is in error here. It is not necessary to assume that Zerubbabel 
was not in Jerusalem in order to account for the attitude of the people 
during 536-520 and the change in public sentiment in 520. It is not 
at all unlikely that the courage of the people may have been stimulated 
by the new arrivals from Babylon. But the revolutions in the Persian 
empire attendant upon the accession of Darius, and the zeal of Hag- 
gai and Zechariah, are sufficient, it seems to me, to account for the 
reawakening of the messianic hope. And to whom else than Zerub- 
babel could that hope be directed ? 

Space will permit of no more than a mention of the third study, 
the “Fate of Zerubbabel.” Suffice it to say that here Sellin seeks to 
collect the fragments of his earlier Zerubbabel hypothesis which he 
has himself done so much to shatter. He still maintains that there 
was an actual attempt to make Zerubbabel king, that this attempt was 
treated as an act of rebellion by the Persian government, that Zerub- 
babel was dethroned, and that the line of David was declared ineli- 
gible for the governorship. These events are regarded as having been 
the cause of the unhappy conditions in Jerusalem at the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, or rather of Nehemiah and Ezra, as Kosters and Sellin 
arrange them. This is an ingenious hypothesis and may be true, but 
in my opinion it still awaits its proof. 

The principal criticism which I should make upon the work as a 
whole is that it seems to me to be too much influenced by the exigen- 
cies of atheory. But, notwithstanding this, I am glad, in closing this 
notice, to record my sense of indebtedness to our author for many 
stimulating suggestions, and for some valuable contributions to our 
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understanding of this difficult and highly important period of Old 
Testament history. 


WaLTER R. BETTERIDGE. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FONF NEUE ARABISCHE LANDSCHAFTSNAMEN IM ALTEN TESTA- 
MENT. Beleuchtet von Epuarp Koéonic. Mit einem 
Exkurs itiber die Paradiesesfrage. Berlin: Reuther & Rei- 
chard, 1902. Pp. 78. M. 3. 

K6nic’s pamphlet is a critical review of some theories recently put 
forth by H. Winckler and F. Hommel. These two scholars believe to 
have discovered that in several cases names of Arabic tribes or coun- 
tries and rivers occur in the Old Testament, where they have not been 
recognized before (cf Winckler’s studies on Musri, Berlin, 1898, 
and Hommel’s Aufsdtee und Abhandlungen, Ill, i, 8: “ Vier neue 
Landschaftsnamen im Alten Testament,” Munich, 1tgo1). (1) The 
DWN, Gen. 25: 3, are identified with "WAN in a Minzan inscription 
of Ed. Glaser’s ; being a branch of 775, probably a north-Arabian 
tribe, they must be located somewhere in northern Arabia, not far from 
Edom. Kd6nig accepts this combination, but rejects Hommel’s further 
conclusions with regard to some other passages in the Old Testament, 
where this Ashshir ="{DNN is said to be originally intended. (2) 
O°"S% is, according to Winckler and Hommel, in a great many cases 
not = Egypt, but = Musréz in north Arabia; furthermore is Musran 
or Mosar ( Masor) = Midian according to Hommel. Without denying 
that Musri may have been intended in afew passages, Kénig gives his 
reasons against the newexplanation of most of these cases. (3) The 
p24 NW or OSD “WI and even "WIM (usually thought to be 
the Euphrates) is with Hommel = Wadi Sirhan. (4) wyd, to be read 
Kos or Kevds=a region and tribe in central Arabia. (5) The 372 
2 is the “king of Aribi.” 4 

‘In (3)-(5) Kénig disapproves Hommel’s views and argues against 
him, sometimes, as it seems to me, with truisms. In an appendix K6nig 
treats of the question whether three of the four rivers of Paradise should 
be located, with Hommel, in Arabia, and he arrives at a negative 
decision. 

KGnig’s peculiar style has been noted often enough (cf. recently 
Wellhausen in Gott. Gelehrt. Anzeig., 1901, p. 739). Each writer has 
certainly his right of individuality, but for the sake of the German 
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language such enrichments as “Auffallendheit” (p. 22) and “Jen- 
seitsgegend” (p. 44) should be avoided. 
Enno LITTMANN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


EupHEMISTIC LITURGICAL APPENDIXES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Kari J. Grimm. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. viii + 
96. M. 6.50. 

THE subject which Dr. Grimm here treats is a ripe and timely one. 
That there are certain additions to the text of the Old Testament due 
to the use, more or less formally, of portions of it as a lectionary, has 
been recognized to a greater or less degree by many exegetes. Some, 
who have made excursions into the broader oriental field, have pointed 
out the value which the oriental— continuing the primitive tradition 
—finds in the spoken word apart from the intention of the speaker. 
Expressions of misfortune are as arrows shot forth; they are bound to 
strike somewhere, perhaps even the speaker himself. The fullest treat- 
ment of the subject for the Semitic world is by Goldziher in his 
Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, 1. Dr. Grimm, curiously 
enough, does not seem to make any allusion to this rich and suggestive 
book. 

But, apart from this omission, the present treatment is exceedingly 
full and satisfactory. Between eighty and ninety passages are dis- 
cussed where the author suspects the presence of additions thus intro- 
duced to prevent the “lesson” ending with unlucky words. Opinions, 
of course, must differ on some of these cases. For myself, I see no 
reason to abandon the genuineness of the “doxologies” in Amos. 
But my view as to the structure of the whole book of Amos probably 
differs from that of Dr. Grimm, and is too large a question to open 
up here. It may be enough to say that I do not regard the book as a 
constructional unity, but as a collection of scraps from the speeches of 
Amos strung together on a mechanical principle—the origin exactly 
of the Qur’an ; further, that Amos, being a darwish prophet on the 
border of ecstasy, might easily fly off into such disjointed expressions 
of praise when religious emotion overcame him. How far this expla- 
nation of prophetic incoherencies may have more general applications 
is, of course, a question. 

It need hardly be said that the details of this study are worked out 
with the exact fulness to which we have become accustomed in the 
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pupils of Professor Haupt. Dr. Grimm and the Johns Hopkins Sem- 
inar are both to be congratulated on this thesis. 


Duncan B. MAcpona.p. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


GENESIS UBERSETZT UND ERKLART. Von HERMANN GUNKEL. 
(=‘ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament.” I. Abthei- 
lung, “Die historischen Biicher.” 3. Band, 1. Theil.) Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. Ixxiv+4s50o. 
M. 11.60. 

Tuis is without doubt the most brilliant commentary on Genesis 
in existence. The introduction is occupied with a very rigorous and 
interesting examination of “the legends of Genesis.” According to 
Gunkel, there can no longer be any serious thought of treating Genesis 
as history, though there is equally little doubt that many of its ele- 
ments dimly reflect historic conditions of a very early time. The key, 
however, to the interpretation of Genesis is that the stories are in the 
main an attempt to account for existing conditions, whether those con- 
ditions be the sorrow of human life or the sanctity of a particular 
shrine. The stories answer the question, “How did those things come 
to be?” by referring them to some deed or word—usually of an 
ancestor—in the distant past. Thus they may be classed as histori- 
cal, ethnographical, ztiological, and with these elements an etymo- 
logical motive is often mixed up. Legend is more valuable than a 
prosaic recital of fact would be, as it gives us a glimpse into the 
characteristics of the various peoples (e. g., Esau, Ishmael). There are 
practically three stages: the myths (in Gen., chaps. 1-11) are Babylo- 
nian ; the patriarchal legends are essentially Canaanitish ; with Moses 
starts the specifically Israelitish tradition. The legends represent 
almost all stages of theological belief—from a mythology involving 
polytheism to the belief in God as the providence of human life. 
Many of them are very old, and deal with peoples long forgotten (e. z., 
Hagar). The stories are told often with great literary skill. They are 
graphic, because they deal with action rather than reflection; the 
reflective elements are demonstrably later. 

J and E represent collections rather than literary units, and the 
date of the constituent elements it is impossible to determine ; but it 
is possible, by a sympathetic examination of the temper and spirit of 
the stories, especially of the variants, to follow the course of the 
development of early Israel’s morality. Many stories are—at least 
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in their original isolation—quite destitute of any moral element 
(12: 10-20). The later variants offer subtle corrections. 

The grouping of the single stories is sometimes rather externally 
done; more often—especially in the Joseph group— it is effected with 
great skill. There are many proofs that the Joseph story is later than 
the others: the literary skill, the more diffuse and elaborate style, the 
more complicated psychology, the absence of theophanies, and the 
belief in God as providence. J and E are pre-prophetic; J from the 
ninth century, and E from the first half of the eighth; united by R!® 
toward the end of the Judzan monarchy. 

The commentary proper offers a rare combination of sanity and 
enthusiasm. Its supreme aim is to put us in possession of the historic 
sense, and there is a not infrequent polemic against the dogmatic 
theology, which has done much to obscure, if not to travesty, that 
sense. He who has once drunk of the wine of allegory is not easily 
sobered (p. 18). ‘It seems hard for many theologians to understand 
that morality has a history” (Gen., chap. 12; pp. 156, 282). ‘“ How 
hard it is for theological exegetes to understand an ancient legend” 
p- 378),and without the investigation of legend Genesis is simply not to 
be understood (p. lxxi). More important than the power to draw fan- 
ciful distinctions between py and M723 (1:26) is the power to under- 


stand the thrill with which the ancient story was told, and the throb 
which it roused in the hearts of the listeners. A sense of humor would 
have saved the theologians from many a blunder—a sense in which 
Gunkel himself is by no means deficient; as when he criticises the 
view that Jacob’s wrestling was in prayer, by saying: “In the wrest- 
lings of prayer one does not dislocate one’s thigh.” 

The author’s polemic against what he many times calls a “one- 
sided literary criticism” is just as keen as his polemic against dog- 
matic theology. It is impossible, he reminds us, to fix the dates of 
spiritual processes on the basis of purely literary evidence. He often 
impresses upon us that in the Old Testament we have but the “ruins” 
of a once rich literature, and that nothing can be more unscientific or 
unjust than to draw large inferences from our ignorance or from the 
silence of our meager sources. We know too little of early Israel to 
say that certain tempers (e. g., the moral earnestness of the flood story) 
were impossible before the age of the literary prophets. Words (¢. g., 
N13), phrases (D°A"5 MM, 49:1), customs and ideals, may exist 
centuries before they have literary attestation. Investigation should 
have a little more respect for tradition (p. 145). “The author cannot 
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conceal his conviction that the present prevalent literary criticism has 
been too ready to declare as spurious the passages which do not fit 
into its construction of history, or which are unintelligible to the 
modern investigator, and that this period of criticism must necessarily 
be followed by a strong reaction” (p. 113). The general result of 
Gunkel’s attitude is to increase our estimate of the pre-exilic period. 
The cult was more important and elaborate (15: 9, 10), and the indi- 
vidual had a higher religious value (27 : 20), than is commonly allowed. 
The author believes in the genuineness of 49: 10, because he “ does 
not share the conviction that there is no pre-prophetic eschatology. 
Rather he believes that we can understand the prophets only by 
assuming that they combated and transformed an eschatology already 
in existence.” A true history of the religion of Israel will never be 
possible (p. 113) till more regard be paid to the history of the material 
whose literary form has been so carefully studied. 

It will thus be seen that incidentally this commentary represents a 
conservative reaction, and not the least interesting or important parts 
of the book are the suggestions of a pre-exilic date for passages in 
other parts of the Old Testament which are commonly regarded as 
late: Hos. 2:20; Isa.11:6ff.; 17:12-14; Ps. 110; Numb. 24:22, 24. 

Gunkel’s analysis of the text is very thorough. Where he differs 
from other scholars he always offers his results with becoming reserve. 
Gen., chap. 24, he regards as composite ; chap. 34 he assigns to J and 
E, not to J and P. He detects two sources in the account 11: 1-9, 
one dealing with the city (Babel) and the other with the tower (Pis or 
Pis?). Few words are wasted over the discussion of such passages as 
VI and DIWA (6:3) or FAR (41:4). One or two of many inter- 
esting results may be mentioned. Jacob and Esau do not represent 
the historical Israel and Edom: Israel was not unwarlike, nor was 
Edom stupid. The cave of Machpelah was probably contested in P’s 
time by the Idumzans. The four stages of revelation in P are relics 
of the four seasons of the great world year. The place of Isaac’s 
sacrifice was probably Jeruel, near Tekoa (2 Chron. 20:16). One of 
Gunkel’s most important conclusions is that much of P (in Gen., chaps. 
I-10) may well be very old. It is not an invention, but embodies 
ancient tradition akin to J. The blessing of Jacob received its present 
form in the time of David or Solomon. No verse necessarily implies 
the divided monarchy, not even those dealing with Ephraim—the 
invasions there being probably not those of the Aramzans, but of 
nomads in the time of the judges. 
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Seldom has the historic sense of a book been more relentlessly 
investigated than in this commentary. It would not be impossible or 
unjust, however, to read more ethical content into the stories than 
Gunkel does. For we have not only to determine their original sense, 
but also to discover what sense is suggested for them by the connec- 
tion in which the final redactor of the Hexateuch has placed them. 
Dillmann could plead the acknowledged unity of the Hexateuch in 
excuse for his more spiritual interpretation. Doubtless the original 
sense is by far the more important, but the other is neither unimpor- 
tant nor illegitimate, and there are hints of such a concession in this 
commentary. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome a commentary which combines to 
so extraordinary a degree information, inspiration, and literary charm. 


Joun E. McFapyen. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


Diz BUtcHER DER CHRONIK. Erklart von I. BENZINGER. 
(= “ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” her- 
ausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 14.) Tibingen: 
Mohr, 1901. Pp. xviii+141. M. 3. 

THE author of this commentary regards the Chronicles as a 
midrash, the fullest example in the Old Testament of that method of 
history-telling. He objects, however, to the theory that the chronicler 
has invented his material, and considers that he has founded his work 
on written sources. The special value of Benzinger’s book is the 
judicial spirit in which he endeavors to explain the origin of those 
narratives which cannot be regarded as historical, and to indicate what 
may have been the basis of fact. Two main sources, in addition to 
Samuel and Kings, are noted: (1) the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings (variously named) and (2) a History of the Prophets. 
Many critics regard these as identical. In these works the earlier 
history had already been very much worked over in the midrashic 
spirit. The chronicler carried the process still farther. Two examples 
may be cited. The expedition of Zerah the Cushite exhibits all the 
marks of the midrash, “fabulous hosts, edifying prayer, marvelous 
victory,” but it is not invention. The chronicler’s sources gave an 
account of an invasion of a Cushite tribe, doubtless from Arabia. He 
imagined that it meant the Cushites of Egypt, and so built up his 
narrative. The captivity of Manasseh in Babylon may have historical 
basis, either in a visit of Manasseh to pay homage after having refused 
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tribute in connection with the Babylonian revolt, or in an actual 
transportation for participation in the revolt. The repentance, how- 
ever, is the mere theory of the midrashist, who sought an explanation 
of the wicked king’s long reign. 

Many other sources were also available to the chronicler, and he 
has preserved valuable information regarding the families of the kings, 
their building operations and their border wars. Whenever the reli- 
gious interest is not involved, a careful study of each incident may 
yield historical fact. The registers (chaps. 1-9), while derived from 
written sources, have been extraordinarily worked over. No historical 
reliance can be placed upon the tribal genealogies. The descent of 
the high-priests from Aaron and of the singers from Samuel are quite 
unhistorical. The geographical lists, however, probably contain much 
valuable information, but the text is in very bad condition. 

The date of the compilation is probably about 300 B. C., but it has 
received many additions. As the Levitical families enlarged and their 
duties became more diverse, new genealogical lists were added. There 
was a constant tendency to add material from the earlier and more 
reverenced canonical books. The chronicler was a Levitical singer, 
and so dwelt much upon the sacred song, but there are indications of 
additions by one specially interested in the instruments of music and 
their proper use. 


THEODORE G. SOARES. 
Oak Park, ILL. 


EZEKIEL AND DaNniEL. By CampEen M. Copern. (=‘“Com- 
mentary on the Old Testament,” edited by Wheedon, Vol. 
VIII.) New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings 
& Pye, 1901. Pp. 415. $2.50. 

THESE comments on Ezekiel and Daniel have been written under the 
pressure of pastoral duty in two of the largest and most important charges in 
American Methodism. Great debts have been raised, large plans of institu- 
tional church work projected, and many hundreds admitted to the church on 
confession of faith while this work was being carried forward No one 
can be more sensible than the writer of the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of doing one’s best critical work under the circumstances. 


Thus we read as we open the book at the preface. The statement 
does not sound encouraging, except to those concerned with American 
Methodism. For those who are seeking light on Ezekiel and Daniel 
the apology destroys expectation. It is a matter of concern to every 
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Christian, to whatever denomination he may belong, that great debts 
have been paid, great plans projected, and great masses brought into 
the church; but such things do not help the student of these obscure 
and difficult books of the Bible. Such an excuse is valid for delay, 
but if an author finds it impossible to put his best work on a book, 
why write at all? The best in Ezekiel and Daniel is poor enough ; 
what we are to look for in confessedly second-best work is easily 
imagined. There are many brief excerpts from scholars who have 
written about Ezekiel and Daniel, but this work cannot be classed as a 
scholarly production. We do not find in it much fresh light on these 
puzzling books, nor does it sufficiently acquaint us with the best work 
done by others. The author assumes an extreme conservative position 
in regard to Ezekiel, and builds upon it without scruple. For example, 
he sets against the harsh things which have been said about Ezekiel 
this statement : 


In St. John’s highest hour of rapture he saw the vision which Ezekiel had 
seen six centuries before. Surely St. John and the Teacher of Nazareth were 
as good judges of Hebrew style and spiritual visions as any modern pro- 
fessor, and this judgment is not so severe. 

This assertion assumes that John wrote the Apocalypse; but that 
conclusion is scarcely tenable as an assumption. The apostle may 
have been a better judge of “spiritual vision” than any modern pro- 


fessor, for aught we know, but we think he was not likely to be as good 
a judge of “Hebrew style.” Dr. Cobern alleges that our Lord 
adopted Ezekiel’s method of teaching, and used his writings more 
than those of any other prophet (p. 19). Surely there is no good 
warrant for such a statement. Moreover, Ezekiel needs no such 
bolstering. The notes on the text show that the author has spiritual 
insight and power. While they contribute little to a knowledge of 
Ezekiel, they are doubtless good for edification. 

When we turn to the treatment of Daniel, we are surprised to note 
that the introduction covers almost exactly the same space as the 
commentary. There is a good deal of this disproportionately long 
introduction that is not important in a popular book. On the whole, 
however, the work is here better done than in the treatment of 
Ezekiel. There are many signs of a deep interest, if not in Daniel, at 
all events in the times to which the history is supposed to belong. 
Dr. Cobern rejects both the extreme views, on the one side, that Daniel 
is authentic history and prophecy, and, on the other, that it is pure 
fiction. He holds that it is “‘an apocalypse, a vision in which the 
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past is opened and made to live again, in which the ancient prophet 
speaks as if still alive” (p. 263). 

The author makes unquestioned use of Ezekiel’s allusion to Danie] 
(p. 298). In the note on Ezek. 14:14 he dismisses forthwith the 
proposed emendation of “Enoch” for “ Daniel,” a correction which 
Cheyne pronounces to be certainly necessary, and which has so much 
in its favor that the building on Ezekiel’s mention of Daniel is surely 


precarious. 


L. W. Batten. 
NEw York, N. Y. 


ZuR GENESIS DER AGADA. Beitrag zur Entstehungs- und Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte des talmudischen Schriftthums. Von 
N. I. Weinstein. II. Theil: Die alexandrinische Agada.' 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. 275. M.7. 
THE identity of the talmudic minim has exercised the ingenuity of 
scholars since the time of Elias Levita. In the face of a categorical 
declaration of the Palestinian Talmud that ‘Yworw 7D Saw" "bas ed 
ova Sw mind 7’D (Sanhedr., X, 5), pains have been taken to recog- 
nize in them exclusively now one, now another heresy. They ‘were 
thus identified in turn with the Manicheans, Zarathustrians, Jewish 
Christians, Hellenists, etc. In 1898 Friedlander entered the lists of 
this somewhat futile tournament with a book entitled Der vorchrist- 
liche jidische Gnosticismus,? in which he maintained with considerable 
sagacity and spirit that the Minim are no other than Antinomian 
Jewish Gnostics, who formed the radical wing of Hellenistic Judaism. 
This was an amplification and defense of a former essay of his in 
which the importance of those Jews for the universalizing of Judaism 
was defended sympathetically and ably, though perhaps not in a way 
to carry conviction.* Our author enters upon Friedlander’s work with 
the easy conscience of an ancient Israelite spoiling an Egyptian, not, 
however, before mutilating the original idea almost beyond recogni- 
tion. For while Friedlander draws an important distinction between 
the conservative majority and the radical minority, Dr. Weinstein speaks 
unqualifiedly of Alexandrian Judaism, and in this way what was at least 
plausible becomes now preposterous. 


* Part I will appear in 1902. 

2See CLEMEN’s review in this JOURNAL, Vol. IV (1900), pp. 164, 165. 

3Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen jiidischen Welt. See this JouRNAL, Vol. 
II (1898), pp. 213, 214. 
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We are asked to believe, on “evidence” concocted out of a prepos- 
terous manipulation of texts, that the entire Hellenistic Jewish diaspora 
was a hotbed of apostasy from monotheism; that a ditheistic Logos- 
worship flourished in regularly organized synagogues, and even 
infested many Palestinian cities; that those apostates annoyed the stu- 
dents, pestered the authorities, and, what is worst, actually made 
secret converts among the foremost teachers of the law and bearers of 
the tradition, who thus under the cloak of outward sanctity harbored 
the demon of heresy, whose tail and horns peep out here and there in 
the numerous agadic passages and reveal to the discerning eye of Dr. 
Weinstein their true identity as Alexandrian, Philonic, Logos-ridden, 
ditheistic ; for all these terms are interchangeable to our author. The 
Jewish authorities could not, of course, tolerate such horrors, and, in 
their contest with them, had to resort to some severely repressive 
measures. Needless to say that all this is a pure hashish dream. Any- 
one who has read the Midrash intelligently and observed the perfect 
insouciance with which poetry, humor, shrewdness, whimsicality, and 
fanciful exegesis combine to form the quaintest and most fascinating 
arabesques, as innocent of metaphysics as of bigoted pedantry, will 
laugh at the desperate efforts of Weinstein to convict these delightful 
preachers of awful heresies. 

But we must hasten to another point. Our author offers a novel 
solution of the etymology of }"2. Our heretics are no other than the 
Arabian tribe of the Minzi, with whom Dozy in the Die Jsraeliten cu 
Mekka identifies the Simeonites. After a lengthy argument our author 
feels that he has definitively settled this point. We can do no more 
than give the gist of his argument. The Simeonites were never of 
much account or importance. A comparison of their census before 
and after the plague (Numb. 25:9) shows the greatest numerical loss, 
because they were the most egregious offenders. Small wonder, then, 
that the descendants of these reprobates, so wantonly susceptible to 
the charms of the Moabitish maidens, fell victims some thousand years 
later to the metaphysical charms of a ditheistic Logos-worship. After 
locating them, within a few pages, successively in Arabia, in Arabia 
Petrea, and in Arabia Felix—our author is very light-hearted in 
matters geographical— he makes them gradually migrate to southern 
Palestine, where they mingle with the population and pervert the 
agadists of the South. Czsarea, which lies south of Jerusalem, in fact 
on the southern coast of the Mediterranean (p. 167)— this, by the way, 
is based on the authority of a passage in the Palest. Talmud, given in 
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a footnote, speaking of the Cesarean harbor!—as well as Lydda (Dios- 
polis), swarm with them. But they are also found in other places, and 
are everywhere the cause of much mischief, of heartburnings, of patri- 
archal severities, and of the insidious heresies of the “Alexandrian” 
agada. Space forbids to do more than draw attention to a plagiarism 
(pp. 125,126) from Jellinek (cf Beth Ha-Midrash, III); to some 
peculiar remarks on Hebrew grammar (pp. 219-23); to a sample of our 
author’s Greek (yévxos dv@pwaros = “der sinnliche Mensch”); or to his 
fondness for “proving” well-known commonplaces. These are mere 
trifles when compared with the habit of disingenuousness with which 
texts are altered and twisted so as to testify falsely in behalf of a pet 
theory. For example see pp. 75, note 110; 84, note 133; 167, note 31; 
168, note 34; 213, note 163; 247, note 228; 255, note 4; 260, note 7; 
261, note 10; 264, note Ig. 

We hope not to exaggerate in saying that such “contributions” 
belong to the debit side of the ledger, and that a fair number of them 
will rapidly land any science in the hands of a receiver. 


EPHRAIM FELDMAN. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 


Cincinnati, O. 


HANDBOOK TO THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By FrREDERIC G. Kenyon. With Sixteen Facsimiles. New 
York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xi+ 321. $3.25, met. 

Dr. Kenyon has been assistant keeper of manuscripts at the British 
Museum since 1889. He has made himself well known wherever Greek 
letters are cultivated, by his editions of papyrus texts deposited in the 
British Museum, and by his Catalogue of Greek Papyri in the British 
Museum, published in two volumes, issued, respectively, in 1893 and 
1898. The results of his study of the papyri he has summed up also 
in an excellent sketch of Zhe Paleography of Greek Papyri, published 
in 1899. His interest in the biblical text has shown itself in an 
admirable popular volume on Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, 
which reached its third edition in 1898, and in a series of Facsimiles 
of Biblical Manuscripts in the British Museum which appeared in 1900. 
The treatise which he now gives us profits, of course, from his long 
and close occupation with Greek diplomatics. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The first of these is a 
brief introductory precising of “the function of textual criticism.” 
The next three give a full account of the Greek manuscripts preserving 
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the New Testament text. These are followed by chapters on “ The 
Ancient Versions” and the “ Patristic Quotations.” The volume closes 
with two chapters treating respectively of “Textual Criticism in the 
Past” and “The Textual Problem.” It is throughout admirably written: 
it is clear and precise in style and thoroughly well informed in matter. 
The task which it sets itself could hardly be better accomplished. A 
great part of it is, of course, merely a careful summary of former 
writers ; but the best writers are selected for summarizing, and the work 
is carefully and admirably performed. The information, moreover, is 
everywhere brought fully uptodate. Nor are original features wanting. 
It may even be said that Dr. Kenyon, out of his own stores of first- 
hand knowledge, has added a whole new chapter to the external history 
of the New Testament text. He is able to prefix to the periods of 
uncial and minuscule transmission a previous period of propagation 
on papyrus, of a duration of some four hundred years. He has 
naturally drawn largely upon his previous writings on Greek papyri 
for his description of this period. It makes a notable addition to the 
current account of the early transmission of the New Testament text. 

The best thing about Dr. Kenyon’s book is its eminent sobriety. 
An air of balance and good judgment pervades it ; and the reader finds 
no difficulty in trusting himself to the guidance of a writer who is 
obviously circumspect in forming his opinions and prudent in express- 
ing them. These qualities are conspicuously exhibited in the closing 
chapters, in which the theories of the past and of the present come 
under discussion. These are treated with the most transparent fairness 
and are estimated in scales of evident righteousness. It is a great 
comfort to read a writer who reins himself in and prefers sanity to 
brilliancy, when dealing with topics which have been made of late the 
peculiar field of over-acute speculation. The result of his survey of 
past and present discussion of the textual history of the New Testa- 
ment is to settle down upon substantially Dr. Hort’s reading of it. 
There has been as yet no real advance made upon either Dr. Hort’s 
construction of the history of the text, or Dr. Hort’s methods of criti- 
cism. 

But in speaking of the textual problem we are approaching the 
limitations of Dr. Kenyon’s good book. He is content to remain the 
historian of this problem. He offers no efficient help toward solving 
it. In effect his book deals only with the externals of New Testament 
criticism, and has little to say about the theory or practice of the art. 
Remarkable for the excellence of its contents, it is even more remark- 
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able for the extent and nature of its omissions. It offers itself as an 
attempt “to provide a serviceable handbook to the textual criticism of 
the New Testament, for the use of students who are comparatively new 
to the subject ” (p. vii). But it is framed on a somewhat defective theory 
of what is needed in a “serviceable handbook.” ‘The function of a 
textual critic” it considers to be summed up in these two operations: 
“first, to collect documentary evidence, and, secondly, to examine it 
and estimate its value” (p.15). It would seem, then, that it is no part of 
the function of the textual critic to criticise the text ; and no part of 
the function of a handbook to textual criticism to instruct the tyro 
how to proceed in criticising the text. When the external evidence is 
collected, and its value estimated, the critic is to stop short, and make 
no effort to apply this evidence to the actual criticism of the text. 
It is on this conception of its task that Dr. Kenyon’s handbook is 
framed. Accordingly all that concerns the act of criticism is omitted : 
we look in vain for any adequate account of “various readings” in 
their origin or nature; and equally in vain for any exposition of 
critical method — for any discussion of the various kinds of evidence 
and their use, even for any presentation of the right methods of apply- 
ing external evidence itself. From this Ham/éet certainly Hamlet is 
left out. 

It may be said that we are blaming the book for not being some- 
thing else than it is. This is in a measure true. If it professes 
to be a handbook to the externalia of textual criticism only, it 
deserves nothing but appreciation. It puts into the hands of the 
prospective critic a great deal of most interesting information con- 
nected with his craft, and it does this charmingly. But it seems to 
present itself as a practical handbook to textual criticism, designed 
for beginners. And it is not unfair to the book, and only fair to the 
beginners, to say frankly that, so considered, it is fatally defective. 
It does not teach the principia of the art. If Dr. Kenyon, writing with 
the same admirable sobriety with which he has compiled these chapters 
on its externalia, would only add further chapters on the processes 
of textual criticism—illustrating each process from the treasures of 
his large experience with classical texts—then he would give us the 
handbook we had hoped for from him. If he will not do this, we 
shall have to wait for another. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Diz jJODISCHE SCHRIFTGELEHRSAMKEIT ZUR ZEIT JESU. Von 
Oscak Hoitzmann. Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp. 32. M. 
0.70. (‘‘ Vortrage der Theologischen Konferenz zu Giessen,” 
17. Folge.) 

THE quality of this brochure stands in inverse ratio to its quan- 
tity. As the rabbis would say, it is MVA523 UR, “insignificant in 
extent,” but MIS"N2 3", “great in content.” It counts only thirty- 
two small pages. But the subject is treated exhaustively. In a delight- 
ful manner the true character and function of the rabbis and their 
teachings are presented, as far as the days of Jesusare concerned. The 
author, in order to do justice to the much-maligned rabbinical schools, 
had to expose the common prejudices according to which dry formal- 
ism and literalism leading to hypocrisy and presumptuousness are the 
distinguishing traits of Jewish rabbinical religiosity. He does not hesi- 
tate to style this picture, popular though it is, a caricature. He shows 
that the scribes.and teachers were the successors of the prophet, and as 
such the agents of progress, making for a moral interpretation of reli- 
gious implications. He brings out in clear relief the opposition of the 
synagogue to the temple, an opposition foreshadowed, indeed, in the 
antithesis of prophet and priest in the Old Testament canon. He 
admits that Jesus employed in his interpretations largely the methods 
in vogue in the exegetical schools of the rabbis, and eminently sug- 
gestive is his observation that the attention paid by the rabbinical 
scheme to the “little and petty” things affected beneficially the style 
of the Master’s sermons, in which, also, the common, everyday experi- 
ences are dignified and become tremendous occasions for instruction. 

On the whole, the picture drawn in this discourse must be said to be 
true to life, though greater concessions are made to the old misappre- 
hensions of the rabbis’ ambitions and attitudes than the sources war- 
rant. It is true Holtzmann would impute to the class and excuse as 
professional care for the professional dignity the faults attributed to 
the learned men in the New Testament records, allowing that individ- 
uals in the class may have risen above these limitations. This view is 
certainly ingenious, and betrays the desire of the author to be scrupu- 
lously impartial and fair. Still, we believe, had he made larger use 
than he has of the rabbinical sources, he would have modified seri- 
ously even this qualified restatement of the common mistrust and mis- 
judgment of the character of the rabbis as a class (¢im Stand). The 
number of those among them that merited the censure which the New 
Testament writers have chronicled was by no means large. Talmudi- 
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cal passages abound in which pride and presumption on the part of 
the teachers are severely condemned (“Séta,” 5¢ and 54). The 
Pharisee as drawn in the New Testament is modeled after one or two 
of the classes of Pharisees enumerated in the Talmud (“Sé6ta,” 20a, 
22a, 226, and “ Tésaphéth,” ad /ocum). The true Pharisee is he who 
serves God from love without expectation of reward. Nor was hypoc- 
risy condoned. The most striking of the many sayings condemna- 
tory of outward piety without inward sanctification which might be 
quoted, is found in Yéma, 72: “ The teacher whose interior does not 
correspond to his exterior is unworthy of the teacher’s post.’’ Stress 
was laid on sanctified and spiritual sentiment. Mere learning and 
scrupulosity were not deemed sufficient. ‘ He who possesses learning 
but is without true fear of the Lord is like a treasurer to whom were 
delivered the keys to the inner door, but not those opening the outer. 
How can he get access to the treasure?” (‘ Sabbath,” 312.) 

Professor Holtzmann has overlooked a vital factor, the double 
character of rabbinical exegesis. On the one hand, it is rigidly legal- 
istic (halakhic). In the legalistic discussions and decisions the 
lawyer’s temper predominates. To it applies the description of rab- 
binical religiosity as primarily concerned about fulfilling the letter of 
the law with the least possible inconvenience. The “law” is satisfied 
by the deed, and takes no cognizance of the motive. But, on the other 
hand, rabbinical exegesis is haggadic. And to the Haggadah one must 
go would one form a correct notion of the quality of the true “ reli- 
gion” of the synagogue. This “ haggadic” preaching embraces much 
more than what Holtzmann is willing to concede. In addition to 
the speculations on eschatological themes, it was busy with the insist- 
ences that found articulations in the Sermon on the Mount. It is not 
so plain that Jesus did not preach as did one of the scribes, as tradi- 
tion would have us believe. That statement must be construed in a 
sense other than that given it by Holtzmann. In fact, it is not true 
that the preachers in the synagogue on sabbath days and during reli- 
gious service discoursed on legalistic perplexities. The “ Haggadah” 
formed the main preoccupation of the preachers in the synagogues ; 
exceptions to this were made only before the holidays, when the ritual 
practices incidental to the holy season would be explained. It is true, 
Hillel is reported to have also paid attention to a mass of things with- 
out intrinsic moral or religious worth. But had we of him and the 
other scribes no other reports but those contained in the haggadic 
midrashim, his and their memory and that of their activity would at 
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once assume a different aspect. Of Jesus’ preaching we have only the 
account given by the gospels, and these, in our opinion, may only be 
compared with the midrashim. In calling attention to what we deem 
the limitations of Holtzmann’s viewpoint, we would not for a moment 
be understood as undervaluing his popular contribution to one of the 
most difficult problems of New Testament times. He could not pre- 
sent the theme otherwise than from the point of view of a Christian. 
And from this fact arise differences which by no means detract from 
the value of his lecture. We hope that soon it will be translated into 
English. It would be in English, as it is in German, an urgent invita- 
tion to many to go over the ground once more and bring about the 
correction of many an unjust prejudice. 


Emit G. Hirscu. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CARPENTER Propuet. A Life of Jesus Christ and a Dis- 
cussion of His Ideals. By CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON. 
Chicago: Stone, 1902. Pp. ix+288. $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Pearson seems to think that he has dis- 
covered an original view of the Christ, and has entered upon a unique 
path of candor and honesty which none others have trod. He 
declares that, if all the text-books of systematic theology, and all the 


sermons based upon them, should be committed to a bonfire similar to 
that which consumed the books of “ those who used curious arts”’ at 
Ephesus, the gain today would be relatively as great. And then, 
naively wishing to undermine no man’s faith, he earnestly exhorts 
preachers to be honest and courageous in proclaiming views which 
harmonize with every known truth! 

Professor Pearson’s major premise is stated as follows: ‘The argu- 
ment of this book is that all the superhuman powers attributed to Jesus, 
whether by the enthusiasm of disciples, by the imagination of poets, 
or by the self-interest of priests, are untrue.” 

This, so far as the book goes, is an assumption. There is no 
examination of the foundations of belief, no investigation of the his- 
torical sources, no philosophical discussion of the religious nature 
and needs of man, no apparent acquaintance with the work of special- 
ists in biblical criticism, comparative religion, or any allied branch of 
study. Professor Pearson speaks his own ise dixit. His imagination 
is fertile and its fruit abundant. Its virility may be seen, when he 
says, “In all probability Jesus was not a very good carpenter,” and 
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yet, after a few lines, adds, “perhaps no mechanical occupation 
is more favorable to the development of the intellectual and the moral 
faculties.” 

The style is graphic, and the story, subjective as it is, told inter- 
estingly. Quotations from good literature abound. Browning, Burns, 
Shakespeare, and the Bible as literature enrich the narrative with apt 
suggestiveness. But the substance of the book is old, exploited, and 
exploded. The phrasing may be the phrasing of Pearson, but the 
subject-matter is the subject-matter of Renan and Strauss and Celsus. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL, 
Lewiston, Me. 


Roman Law AnD History IN THE NEw TESTAMENT. By Sep- 
Timus Buss. London: Rivingtons, 1901. Pp. viii+ 480. 
6s., nel. 


Tuts book is a collection of numerous details relating to Roman 
history, biography, customs, and law, to which allusion is made, more 
or less directly, in the New Testament. The promise implied in the 
title is liberally fulfilled. Few, if any, New Testament allusions to 
Roman matters are left unmentioned, though each topic is treated with 


great conciseness. Not infrequently, in fact, as in the five-page sketch 
of the life of Augustus, in the account of Cleopatra, embellished with 
two Shakespearean quotations, and in the description of the different 
forms of Roman marriage, the connection with the Scripture narrative 
is very slight indeed. The order of treatment follows the order of the 
allusions in the New Testament books. The author has selected about 
twenty leading events, such as the nativity, the death of John the 
Baptist, the crucifixion, the arrest of St. Paul, the appeal to Cesar, St. 
John at Patmos; and has grouped about each occurrence the various 
topics which it suggests. Thus the incident of the tribute money gives 
opportunity for a discussion of the character of Tiberius, Roman taxa- 
tion in its several forms, the tax gatherers, Greek and Roman coinage, 
and questions pertaining to money, banking, and trade. Notwithstand- 
ing the miscellaneousness of the subjects discussed and the brevity of 
the treatment, the book is thoroughly interesting. The style is simple 
and clear,and the statements of fact are generally accurate. Yet 
Tiberius is not usually thought by critical historians to have been as 
black as he is painted in the gossipy pages of Suetonius, from whom 
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Mr. Buss seems to borrow the coloring of his portrait. In treating 
the later years of St. Paul’s life the author usually indicates clearly the 
hypothetical character of the alleged events, but is occasionally too 
much influenced by the reckless conjectures of more dogmatic writers, 
as when he quotes with approval Ramsay’s remark that, in asserting his 
Roman citizenship, “‘ Paul could not have used the exact words which 
Luke reports,” but must have spoken in Latin, for “no civis Romanus 
would claim his rights in Greek.” The tone of the book is reverential 
—almost studiedly so; the author seldom loses an opportunity to 
point a moral; and in disputed questions, such as the accuracy of St. 
Luke’s statement about the “taxing” under Cyrenius, he never fails to 
defend the traditional view. 


Henry F. Burton. 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Das MESSIASGEHEIMNIS IN DEN EVANGELIEN. Zugleich ein Bei- 
trag zum Verstandnis des Markusevangeliums. Von W. 
WrReEDE. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. 
Pp. xiili+ 291. M. 8. 

THE criticism of the gospels has within recent years occupied itself 
very largely with the attempt to discover the sources of the synoptists. 


It has been a question of whether an original Mark underlies the first 
three gospels in their present form, or two documents, one of which 
may be loosely identified with the Logia of Papias. Dr. Wrede turns 
away from this pursuit to what he deems a more fruitful theme ; namely, 
the question, What do we know of the life of Jesus ? what do we know 
of the history of the earliest conceptions and representations of him 
among his followers? In the solution of the problem, he naturally 
starts with the gospel of Mark, agreeing with the majority of scholars 
that this gospel, or, at any rate, a document almost identical with it, lies 
at the basis of the synoptics. But was Mark composed as a plain life- 
history of Jesus? Undoubtedly not. The author of Mark does not 
possess a historical view of Jesus Christ. The plan of the gospel is 
not determined by a clear grasp and a full knowledge of the details of 
Jesus’ life. He was writing under the spell of a theological, or, at best, 
of a religious idea, rather than under that of a historical one. And 
his idea is this: During his earthly life, the messiahship of Jesus is a 
special secret. No one besides his three closest trusted disciples must 
know of it. Only with his resurrection should the secret be made 
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known. This is Wrede’s thesis. Mark writes in order to explain why 
Jesus was not recognized by his contemporaries as the Messiah. His 
explanation is that he did not wish to be recognized until after the 
resurrection. He takes special pains to hide his messiahship from 
men. He commands the sick whom he has healed, not to publish the 
miraculous way of their cure. He enjoins silence on the demons that 
seem to know him. He creates a special circle of three among his 
followers to keep the secret. He speaks in parables, chiefly in order 
to conceal his personality. He hints at a mystery of the kingdom 
(uverjp.ov THs BaciAe‘as) which can be nothing else than that he himself 
is the Messiah. It is along this line that Wrede builds his argument 
for the tendency origin of the gospel of Mark. In Matthew and Luke 
the idea of a secret messiahship is still present, but does not constitute 
the center of the narratives. In the fourth gospel there is no longer a 
question of self-concealment on the part of Jesus. He can claim that 
he has spoken openly before the people. 

From this brief sketch of Wrede’s argument, it will be easily seen 
that his treatise involves much more than the investigation of a spe- 
cific question. It is, in fact, an effort to explain the reports of the life 
and work of Jesus as the result of a rapid and radical transformation 
within a very short period. The real Jesus is, according to this por- 
traiture, soon lost in the cloud of opinions formed about him by his 
followers. The gospels may not be mythical, but they certainly can- 
not serve as reliable sources of information about him. Wrede depre- 
cates subjectivity in criticism, but his method of treating the sources 
leaves him practically nothing but the subjective element to work with. 
Critical sensitiveness may be developed to abnormality, just as the 
optic nerve may become so acute in its response to the touch of light 
that it will not perceive things in their real proportions and colors. 
This is what we fear has come to pass in the case of our author. 

A. C. ZENOs. 


THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Patristic Stupy. By Henry Barciay Swete. (=‘“‘ Handbooks 
for the Clergy.”") New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1902. Pp. xi+ 194. $0.90, met. 

THESE pleasant pages are designed to introduce the clerical reader 
to patristic literature in its widest sense. From Clement of Rome down 
to Photius and Bede every important Christian writer in Greek or Latin 
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is briefly described and estimated. The necessary brevity of these 
treatments has left no room for the discussion or even the statement of 
those literary and historical problems which really give to patristic 
study its chief interest, and it is a fair question whether a more effective 
way to attract men to the study of the Fathers would not have been to 
present a series of these problems with some indication of the direc- 
tions in which the solution of them must be sought. Sometimes this 
brevity of treatment amounts almost to bareness, and one feels, regret- 
fully, how much is being withheld. A Patristic Study of thrice the 
compass of the present book would have been most welcome from the 
pen of Professor Swete. As a comprehensive and sympathetic sketch 
of patristic literature, however, the book, small as it is, promises to be 
useful and even valuable, while its price puts it within the reach of all. 
In some details there is room for difference of opinion. The state- 
ment that the best tradition represents Clement as bishop of Rome, 
“second in succession after St. Peter and St. Paul” (p. 12), should 
certainly be modified to read “third in succession ;” for the order 
Linus, Anacletus, Clement seems quite incontestable. It may also be 
questioned whether the gospels according to the Hebrews and Egyp- 
tians may not be earlier than the second century, to which Professor 
Swete assigns them (p. 39). 


EpcGarR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Dioporus von Tarsus. Vier Pseudojustinische Schriften als 
Eigentum Diodors nachgewiesen. Von ADOLF HARNACK. 
(Texte und Untersuchungeu zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur, N. F., VI, 40.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. 251. 
M. 8. 

Harnacx’s brilliant ingenuity has made a fruitful discovery in old 
possessions. He attacks the problem of the authorship of four pseudo- 
Justinian documents of the Codex Parisinus 450: Quaestiones et 
Responsiones ad Orthodoxos, Quaestiones Gentilium ad Christianos, 
Quaestiones Christianorum ad Gentiles, Confutatio Dogmatum Aristotelis. 
Harnack translates the first three and the theological portion of the 
fourth, and presents a fascinating theory of the authorship, with a con- 
cluding summary of the theological and philosophical characteristics 
of the works. Interest in them had been quiescent until Papadopulos 
Kerameus in 1895 found a more original text of the Quaestiones et 
Responsiones, attributed in the codex to Theodoret. Agreeing with 
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Ehrhard, of Vienna, in the rejection of such authorship, Harnack will 
substantiate the opinion of La Croze (1721) that the author is Diodorus 
of Tarsus. If the argument is successful, we have works added to the 
fragments of the great master of the Antioch school. 

To the reviewer the discussion of the date is convincing. The 
author writes after Julian’s reign and uses the formulas of the Cappa- 
docian orthodoxy. He is consciously orthodox, but is in danger of 
tritheism rather than of Sabellianism. The’ date cannot be earlier 
than about 365. But, though Christianity has triumphed, pagans and 
heretics are in the majority, and heretics are in control of the state. 
The critical point is thus the ¢erminus ad quem. Is it when monophy- 
site heresy is dominant in the fifth century, or the end of Arian control 
with the death of Valens, 378? Aside from the doctrinal implications 
on which Harnack relies, the most cogent argument for the fourth 
century would seem to be the answer to Questio 143, where it is said 
that earthly sovereignty must alternate between Christians, heretics, 
and Hellenes. Surely no one in the fifth century feared a return of 
pagan hands. The author must have a personal knowledge of Julian’s 
reign. 

It is furthermore made probable that the author is a Syrian living 
on the seacoast, and certainly in a city where Apollonius of Tyana 
had erected magic protectives against violence of sea and wind. This, 
we learn from Malalas, was done by Apollonius in Antioch. The 
author is a monk, recognized as an authority in philosophical and 
biblical learning, and an enthusiast for church music. All indications 
thus fit Diodorus, monk in Antioch until made bishop of Tarsus in 
378. A study of the extant fragments of Diodorus and of the titles of 
his works heightens the probability of this conclusion. 

That the other three documents came from a single author had 
been already assumed by Harnack and others. A closer examination 
of thought and style shows conclusively that all four are of the same 
authorship. If the author is not Diodorus, it would seem to be an 
unknown Doppelganger. UHarnack gives, in any case, a masterly evalua- 
tion of the contents of the works as an illustration of the methods and 
tendencies of the Antioch school. 

In an appendix Harnack assigns also the pseudo-Justinian Zxpositio 
rectae fidei to Diodorus, but the style surely forbids, and the contents of 
chap. 15 seem to fit only the fifth century. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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De BRIEF VAN BarnaBAS. Door A. VAN VELDHUIZEN. Gro- 
ningen: Wolters, 1901. Pp. 156. 

Tue problems relating to the so-called Epistle of Barnabas are so 
important, and yet so far from solution, that any serious and compe- 
tent effort to solve or even to restate them commands interest. Van 
Veldhuizen offers in this little volume a full review of the criticism of 
Barnabas up to date, with his own conclusions as to the chief points in 
question. The scope of the work is wide, including the manuscripts, 
a somewhat critical comparison of the editions, an analysis of the con- 
tents of the epistle, a review of the various attempts to resolve it into 
documentary sources, a study of its ideas and the environment in 
which it was composed, as well as matters of authorship, date, and 
place of composition. Van Veldhuizen ascribes the epistle to some 
itinerant Christian teacher, writing under Alexandrian influence, if not 
in Alexandria itself. With Wieseler, Riggenbach, and Luthardt, he 
holds to a date inthe time of Domitian, 90-96 A. D., against Light- 
foot, Weizsacker, and others, who place it in the reign of Vespasian ; 
Hilgenfeld, Funk, and Bardenhewer, who date it in the time of Nerva; 
and Harnack, Volkmar, and Loman, who find its origin under Hadrian. 
On the important question of the relation of Barnabas to the Didaché, 
the writer holds that both used a common source, “The Two Ways.” 

On the whole, Dutch students of Barnabas will find in this book a 
trustworthy and comprehensive epitome of critical opinion as to that 
epistle, with a well-considered independent opinion upon the critical 
questions centering in it. 


EDGAR J. GoopDsPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ANTILEGOMENA: Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und 
urchristlichen Ueberlieferungen. Herausgegeben und iibersetzt 
von ERWIN PREUSCHEN. Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp. vi+ 
175. M. 3. 

THE editor of this collection is best known as Harnack’s collabo- 
rator in Die Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, and thus stands at 
a focal point in present-day patristic study. If this new work of his 
occasion surprise, it will be that he should turn even so little aside 
from that great undertaking to issue so unambitious a book as this. 
Yet in doing so he has performed a very real service to students of the 
apocryphal gospels. Other such collections there have been, notably 
those of Hilgenfeld and Nestle, but since the latest of these (1896) the 
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Oxyrhynchus Logia and gospel fragment have been added to our 
patristic spoils. In none of them have the fragments of these lost 
gospels been more completely or compactly presented than here. The 
book contains the Greek texts and German translations of the frag- 
ments of non-canonical gospels that are preserved in the Fathers or 
have come down to us directly in ancient manuscripts. The texts, trans- 
lations, and indexes constitute the volume; there isno comment. ‘The 
editor gives the fragments of the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, the Ebionites, Philip, Thomas, Peter, the Apocalypse and 
Preaching of Peter, the Fayim fragment, the Oxyrhynchus Logia and 
possible gospel fragment, the gospel quotations in Second Clement, 
Justin, the Clementine Homilies and the fragments of Papias, and the 
pertinent passages in Irenzeus and Hegesippus. The Coptic gospel frag- 
ments recently published by Jacoby (Strassburg, 1900) and assigned 
by some to the Gospel of the Twelve Apostles, might have been 
included, at least in German, if the extremely meager Oxyrhynchus 
gospel fragment was to be given a place. The whole makes an ideally 
complete and convenient collection to put into the hands of students 
of the non-canonical gospels, for whom just such a book has been 
needed. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PeLaGcius IN IRLAND. Texte und Untersuchungen zur patri- 
stischen Litteratur. Von HEINRICH ZIMMER. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1901. Pp. 458. M. 12. 

Tuis volume is concerned with the fact that a commentary on St. 
Paul’s epistles (with exception of the epistle to the Hebrews) by the 
heresiarch Pelagius was known and used in Ireland from the fifth to 
the ninth century. The author discusses the various defective rescen- 
sions of that work at present identified, and argues the existence of an 
unmutilated version in Ireland. Three Irish MSS. are his chief authori- 
ties, viz., the Codex Wirziburgensis (a copy of St. Paul’s epistles 
renowned for containing the eighth-century Irish glosses which formed 
the prime source of Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica), the Codex Palatino- 
Vaticanus, and the Book of Armagh, copied in 807. He prints at 
the end the variants and additional matter furnished by Codex St. 
Gallensis, 73 (S. IX), discovered by himself in the library of the 
Irish monastery of St. Gall in Switzerland after his first investigation 
was finished, and shown in Part II to be a commentary by Pelagius, 
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and actually the unmutilated version in question. And he demon- 
strates that even that has suffered change, both by excision and addi- 
tion. 

The book contains a prodigious array of facts, selected with the 
acumen and marshaled with the precision for which Zimmer is 
famous, and, for such masterly handling of so much new material, will 
form a notable addition to patristic studies. It will also bring into 
clearer light the methods of those who wrote the old Irish biblical 
glosses. Furthermore, it justifies once again the expectation of all 
who look for pronouncements of the deepest interest from one so 
versed in the literature of the period and locality under discussion. 
For instance, the English invasion of Britain intruded a “ rampart of 
barbarians” which for a long time isolated Ireland from its wonted 
cultured intercourse with the continent. The beginning of the con- 
version of Ireland must be placed far anterior to 432, the date usually 
assigned to that event. The Irish taught the English the use of letters 
(p. 8). The honor of giving birth to such a notability as Pelagius is 
vindicated for Ireland. Other matters of the kind there are, too many 
for recital here. 

Unfortunately, the vision of the seer is too vivid at times for coher- 
ent reasoning, and his argument is too often articulated with a “ natu- 
rally,” or “it is extremely likely.” For instance, he wishes to discover 
a Pelagian party in Ireland in 455, and adduces in proof what he 
terms “quite remarkable testimony.” He then quotes (p. 22) the 
seventeenth-century English translation of the lost “Annals of Clonmac- 
noise” at the year 455: “‘The Resurrection of our Lord was celebrated 
the 8 of the Calends of May by the Pelagion heresy,” and adds 
“natirlich in Irland.” But as those “ Annals” also recorded contempo- 
rary happenings on the continent, and as there is absolutely no proof 
that a native event was chronicled in that place, his statement that the 
testimony was.“ quite remarkable” must be accorded instant acquies- 
cence. He returns to the charge and holds that a citation found in 
St. Bede, Hist. Zccl., Il, 19, of a reproof addressed by an unconse- 
crated pope to the Irish regarding the recrudescence of Pelagianism 
among them, decides the question. But that was procured by the 
southern Roman-Irish party, who sent an embassy to Rome for the 
purpose of forcing their northern compatriots to observe Easter 
according to the Roman computation. That was before 640. They 
returned home in 633 “with miraculous relics, and therefore irresist- 
ible on the side of Rome, and with books designed for such as would 
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not yield to mere relic miracles.” But that embassy, according to his 
showing, was bad enough for anything. He even admits that prob- 
ably the northern Irish were driven to give vent to Pelagian expres- 
sions out of pure opposition to the southerns. But might this reproof 
not have been procured by the English nation, who always felt such 
tender concern for our spiritual welfare and never failed to express it 
by intermeddling ? He fails utterly to consider the question why it 
was that those Irish priests and monks, full charged as they were with 
Pelagian errors, failed to elicit any ~ec/amatio on the continent, whither 
they flocked in such numbers at that very time to dot the land with 
monasteries and establish schools and churches, and where, presum- 
ably, folks were gifted with a fairly sensitive nose for heterodoxy. 
And many of those pilgrims were demonstrably from the north of 
Ireland. He remarks that the collectanea in Wb. (Codex Wirziburg.) 
quote Pelagius oftener than any other commentator, and that St. 
Augustine was so little used because of his known anti-Pelagian bias. 
But in the same place (p. 164) he says that glosses exhibiting out- 
spoken Pelagian views are quoted in Wb. only for purposes of refuta- 
tion. Pelagian exegetical literature was undoubtedly used in Ireland 
—a fact long in the possession of all students of Wb.— but with what 
intent and purpose is a matter Professor Zimmer fails to decide, 
because he does not address himself to the question in the proper 
temper. 

The honor in which I hold an eminent scientist, and the affection 
I bear a kind and indulgent master, would force me to stop here. But 
there are concerns that the amenities must wait upon. Dr. Zimmer 
has deliberately chosen to inject an acrid dose of the odium theologicum 
into Keltics, and, if for nothing else, I, as one engaged in the same 
studies, regard it my duty to protest. One wonders, for instance, at 
the naiveté that can make repeated reference to the prolixity (Weit- 
schweifigkeit) of St. Jerome’s style, and the vanity (Zite/keit) of his 
nature. He is possessor of a vocabulary of abuse (p. 20), he is a 
babbler (p. 206), and, horresco referens/ on p. 205 his commentaries 
are classed as “discursive expectorations.” P. 224 it it said Bishop 
Marcus and his nephew Moengal had doubtless (woh/) a copy of Pela- 
gius’s commentary by them when they paid their visit ad Amina, but 
that they scarcely showed it to Pope Leo IV. The rogues! They 
made that pilgrimage to Rome, no half-holiday excursion in those 
days, for the pure fun of humbugging the pope, while all the time they 
had Pelagius’s commentary in their pocket. And the only evidence 
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that they had such a work, the only proof of that silly charge of bad 

faith against a bishop of the old Irish period, is this woh/ sucked from 

the author’s fingers. But let the matter on p. 224, note, be put on file 

as the most brilliant exposition of his motives and methods. He says: 
To show better the mind of the Irish church a hundred years after the 

northerns had accepted the Roman computation of Easter, let there be put 

in evidence a stanza found in the ninth-century Codex Boernerianus. 

He translates : 

Wandern nach Rom macht grosse Miihe, bringt geringen Nutzen. 

Den (himmlischen) K6nig, den du zu Hause suchst (vermissest), wenn du ihn 
nicht mit dir tragst, nicht findest du ihn (dort). 

Gross ist die Thorheit, gross die Verriicktheit, gross der Sinnenverlust, gross 
der Wahnsinn : 

denn es ist sicher (namlich ‘‘Wandern nach Rom”) (!!) ein in den Tod 
gehen, ein den Unwillen des Sohnes der Maria auf sich ziehen. 

The text is: 

Téicht do Réim mér saido. _beic torbai. 

Inrf chondaigi hifoss. manimbera latt nffogbdi. 

Mor bdis mér baile mér coll ceille mér mire. 

Olais airchenn teicht do écaib beith fo étdil. mdic Maire. 


Now, this Irish fragment in a Latin word-for-word translation reads : 


adire Romam nimium laboris parum lucri. 

regem quem quaeris hic nisi eum tecum portaveris non invenies. 
magna fatuitas magna deliratio magna amentia magna insania. 
quia verum mori est esse sub odio filii Mariae. 

It is simply a “‘vanitas vanitatum” stanza, a common Irish theme 
where pilgrimages, devotions, everything, was regarded as barren 
without the grace of God. As usual in such short stanzas, the fourth 
line contains the kernel. Dr. Zimmer translates it: “denn es ist sicher 
(namlich ‘Wandern nach Rom’) ein in den Tod gehen, ein den 
Unwillen des Sohnes der Maria auf sich ziehen.” But, as a matter of 
common Irish knowledge, seicht do écaid is not ein in den Tod gehen, but 
“to die” merely ; and again the subject of the sentence is Jeith fo étot!, 
esse sub odio, and the translation is as plain as a pike-staff: ‘“ For it is 
very death to be under the displeasure of the Son of Mary.” And so 
topples the imposing edifice raised about “die Stimmung in der irischen 
Kirche.” This is either a very sad instance of lapse, or the mistake of 
an overwilling partisan. For quittance from the blame of it I must let 
Dr. Zimmer’s scholarship wrangle with his honesty. 


RICHARD HENEBRY. 
St. PATRICKS CHURCH, 


Denver, Colo. 
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DIE UNVERANDERTE AUGSBURGISCHE KONFESSION. Deutsch und 
Lateinisch nach den besten Handschriften aus dem Besitze 
der Unterzeichner. Kritische Ausgabe mit den wichtigsten 
Varianten der Handschriften und dem Textus receptus. Von 
PauL TsCHACKERT. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. Pp.x+231. 
M. 7. 

Text-Ausgabe. Pp. 54. M.1. 


Tue Augsburg Confession, in a German and in a Latin text, was 
delivered to the emperor Charles V., June 25,1530. ‘The signers of the 
Confession did not keep an official copy of either text. But subse- 
quently they had copies of the finished Confession made for their 
private use, and these they brought or sent home. Melancthon’s editio 
princeps, printed in the autumn of 1530, was by no means a simple 
reproduction of the originals. This has long been known. The 
German text introduced into the “Book of Concord” in 1580 was 
taken, not from the original German text, but from an inexact copy 
made before the Confession had been finished and signed. The Latin 
copy taken into the same book was Melancthon’s editio princeps. Thus 
it has happened that the official text of the Augsburg Confession, 
known as the Zextus Receptus, is far from being a reproduction of the 
text delivered to the emperor. 

Professor Tschackert, chiefly by means of nine “ authoritative codi- 
ces”—five German and four Latin—formerly in the possession of the 
signers of the Confession, has constructed a critical text of the Augs- 
burg Confession, which, beyond the possibility of doubt, reproduces the 
original text with a very high degree of accuracy. This critical text devi- 
ates from the Zextus Receptus in more than 450 instances in the German, 
and in about 150 in the Latin. The result, which must be accepted, 
and has been accepted by the German reviewers of the book, as rela- 
tively final, shows that “the German text of the Confession in the 
‘Book of Concord’ is out and out inaccurate,” and that ‘‘the Latin 
text of Melancthon and of the ‘Book of Concord’ is thus beyond 
doubt not the Confessio Invariata, delivered June 25, but a private 
writing of Melancthon.” 

Of course, the vast majority of the variants are utterly without 
doctrinal significance; but not a few of them do materially affect the 
sense. This is especially the case in Articles iv, xiii, xviii, xxvii, xxviii, 
of the German text, and in Articles xiii, xviii, xxi, xxiv, xxvi, xxviii, of 
the Latin text. The editio princeps is much more protestantized than 
the original text, which is here restored. This critical edition effectu- 
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ally explodes the conceit of “the Unaltered Augsburg Confession,” as 
the same was installed by the authors of the “ Form of Concord,” and 
nas been so long made a test of Lutheran orthodoxy. Of this book 
sixty-two pages describe the various MSS.; the remaining pages contain 
the critical text and the Zextus Receptus, both in German and in Latin, in 
parallel columns, with the variants of the different MSS. in the margin. 

The “Text Edition” simply gives the two critical texts— the 
German in modern spelling — and is intended “for ministers, teach- 
ers, students, and scholars.” 


James W. RICHARD. 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


A History oF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By HERBERT KELLY. 
Vol. 1. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., I901. Pp. 
Vii+ 329. $1.25, met. 

THe CHURCH OF THE FaTHERS. A History of Christianity from 
Clement to Gregory. By Ropert THomas KERLIN. Nash- 
ville (Tenn).: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
1901. Pp. xiii+ 347. $1.25. 

THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM THE ACCESSION OF TRAJAN 
TO THE FourtH GENERAL Council. By Roperr Rainy. 
New York: Scribner, 1902. Pp. xii+ 529. $2.50, net. 

THESE works cover respectively the three periods: 29-324 A. D., 
100-600 A. D., 98-451 A. D. ‘The first was written by an Anglican, 
the second by a Methodist, the third by a Presbyterian. The first dis- 
cusses various churchly and theological ideas found in certain of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers ; the second,in a more diffuse and general way, 
describes the progress of Christianity from the end of the first century 
to the accession of Gregory I.; the third begins with the reign of 
Trajan and ends with the council of Chalcedon, and treats of the rise, 
growth, and influence of the ancient catholic church. A volume by 
the same author on the later catholic church is in preparation. 

The title of Professor Kelly’s work is entirely misleading. There 
is no attempt to give A History of the Church of Christ. The events 
which make up that history— even the most important — are not even 
mentioned. The author is concerned, rather, with certain “ underlying 
ideas””— ecclesiastical and doctrinal — which he reproduces from the 
writings of sundry church fathers. In the apostolic period he is 
interested in various topics suggested by the Acts and epistles ; in the 
sub-apostolic period he directs attention to the episcopal teachings of 
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Ignatius and Clement, and to religious, philosophical, and Christian 
ideas prevalent in the empire; in the third-century period views 
broached by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian 
are presented. The principle on which the selections of ideas are made 
is not very apparent, though perhaps the chief ruling thought is that 
the catholic church is “the representative of the unity of God,” and 
the bishop is “the authoritative representative of this ineffable unity,’ 
and the eucharist is “ the achievement of the incarnation and presence 
of Christ on earth.” The author is not the master of a clear English 
style, and the line of thought it is not always easy to follow. In an 
appendix he frames a historical argument against the special and 
exclusive claims of the Church of Rome. 

Professor Kerlin’s treatise is wider in scope, less critical in tone, 
and more popular in style. It abounds in excerpts from the Fathers, 
who are accounted “true heroes of the faith” and “men of light and 
leading.” Their writings are the perennial source of inspiration and 
wisdom. For general information Professor Kerlin’s is the more 
valuable book; for the special discussion of a few selected topics 
Professor Kelly is more painstaking and helpful. 

Principal Rainy’s volume is by far the ablest of the three. The 
limited field traversed by Professor Kelly is here much more thoroughly 
explored ; and the wider range of topics, covered by Professor Kerlin 
in a popular way, is here treated with the intelligence and penetration 
of a scholar. 

The Ancient Catholic Church is one in the series of “The Interna- 
tional Theological Library,” and takes up the history where Professor 
McGiffert’s Christianity in the Apostolic Age drops it. Equally with 
Professor McGiffert, Principal Rainy is the master of the sources. He 
is quite as erudite, though in the expression of critical opinion he is 
less pronounced and less novel. His temper is more cautious, and his 
conclusions will meet less opposition, except perhaps in Anglican 
circles. He finds his chief interest in the inward rather than the 
outward history, and the reader who turns his pages in the expectation 
of finding Neander, Schaff, and other general histories supplanted will 
meet with disappointment. 

The spread of Christianity, the persecutions, and the external history 
generally are meagerly treated. The organization of the church, 
including the changing conception of the character of the clergy and 
of their relation to the sacraments, the growth of the prerogative and 
power of the bishop, the development of the hierarchy, and the central- 
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ization of ecclesiastical government, receive more attention. The 
author’s chief interest, however, lies in the intellectual life of the 
church, in the various heresies which strove for recognition, in the 
heated theological controversies in which the leaders engaged, and in 
the gradual formulation of orthodoxy. While topics like Montanism, 
Donatism, and monasticism are discussed in a fresh and instructive 
way, the writer is at his best in the sections devoted to Gnosticism, 
Manicheism, neo-Platonism, Monarchianism, Arianism, Pelagianism, 
and like subjects. Principal Rainy possesses the rare talent of lucid 
exposition. An intricate and confusing system of speculation is firmly 
grasped in its fundamental principles, and is so explained that the 
reader is distinctly cognizant of its essential features and of its inner 
import. 

The Later Catholic Church is now in preparation by the same author. 
“The Library” will also include a history of Zhe Latin Church, but no 
provision seems to have been made for the Reformation period or for 
post-Reformation times —a serious omission and defect, which it is to 
be hoped the editors will remedy. 


Eri B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ORIGEN AND THE GREEK PatrisTIC THEOLOGY. By WILLIAM 


FAIRWEATHER. (== “ The World’s Epoch-Makers.”) New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv+ 268. $1.25. 


A MORE compact, comprehensive, and generally satisfactory treat- 
ment of the great Alexandrian than Mr. Fairweather has given us in 
this little volume, we believe, could not be found. 

The first chapter, of thirty-five pages, treats of Origen’s precursors, 
and most of the space is given to Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s 
immediate predecessor. The second chapter is biographical, giving, in 
brief form, what is known of Origen’s life-experiences. Then follow 
chapters on “ Origen’s View of Holy Scripture ;” “‘ The Religious Phi- 
losophy of Origen ;” “The Writings of Origen ;” “Origen’s Theol- 
ogy ;” “God and His Self-Manifestation ;” “ Creation and the Fall ;” 
“Redemption and Restoration ;” “Successors of Origen ;” “ Histori- 
cal Services, General Characteristics, and Distinctive Doctrinal Com- 
plexion of Greek Theology;” “ Reaction against Origenism ;” and 
“Subsequent History of Origenism.” 

It thus appears that we have a strict monograph on Origen, which 
in no sense pretends “to be a treatment of the third century.” 
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The author warns the reader that “this volume cannot claim to 
be written in the popular style adopted in some other volumes of the 
series, for the simple reason that the subject scarcely admits of being 
popularized.” Yet the work is clearly and delightfully written, and 
we think any reader who would be in the least inclined to look into 
these great subjects would be held from the first chapter to the last. 

The limits set for this notice do not admit of quotation, although 
the temptation is strong. The author’s appreciation of his subject is 
partly seen in this passage: 

In one sense Origen had no enemies. Nature is not so prolific in men of 
his moral and intellectual stature as to keep up an unbroken apostolical 
succession of this sort. These choice spirits that tower like Alpine peaks 
above the general level of humanity appear only at intervals upon the stage 
of history. They are, indeed, “the world’s epoch-makers,”’ the uncrowned 
kings of learning, thought, and science No one can study his life 
and writings without being impressed with the greatness of his personality and 
the versatility of his genius. His work in any single department of theologi- 
cal study would have brought him fame, but he excelled in all departments. 
. . . » He was also at the same time -a great Christian preacher, a believing 
expositor, a devotional writer, and an orthodox traditionalist (p. 213). 

J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DER ‘ VERDIENST”-BEGRIFF IN DER CHRISTLICHEN KIRCHE. 
Nach seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung dargestellt von 
Kart HERMANN WirtuH. I: Der “ Verdienst”-Begriff bei 
Tertullian. II: Der ‘Verdienst”-Begriff bei Cyprian. 
Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke, 1892 and I9g01. Pp. 74; 184. 
M. 1.20; 3.60. 

In these two monographs the author has collected valuable material 
from the sources, and has analyzed and expounded it with great clear- 
ness. On the basis of Tertullian’s sentence, “Memo indulgentia [sc. 
Det| utendo promeretur, sed voluntati obsequendo”’ (*‘ De exhort. cast.,” 
1), he sets forth the threefold classification of actions which makes 
possible the conception of merit ; z. ¢., (1) acts inherently evil (é/icitum), 
(2) acts morally permissible (éxdulgentia Dei), and (3) acts involving 
special sacrifice (vo/untas Dei). By renouncing the privileges of the 
second class and by voluntarily assuming the sacrifices of the third 
class, one may earn (mereri) a reward, the value of which is propor- 
tioned to one’s merit. Fear of punishment and hope of reward are 
the motives of the Christian life. This commercial conception of 
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salvation was by Cyprian elaborated into the institution of penance 
under ecclesiastical supervision. The main part of the discussion is 
devoted to an exposition of the material gathered. A brief critique at 
the close of each volume shows the close parallel between the concep- 
tion under discussion and the ethical ideals of Roman stoicism. Great 
importance is attached to the pagan education of both Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and to paganism is attributed their merit-system of morality. 

The greatest value in the books is to be found in the painstaking 
collating of quotations and references. In evaluating the material the 
author’s hostility to legalism leads him to emphasize its mechanical 
details to the almost total exclusion of the religious elements which 
modify this legalism. The somewhat audacious summary of the teach- 
ing of the New Testament in three extremely anti-legalistic texts 
(I, p. 52) is made the basis of the assertion that legalism must have a 
non-Christian origin. But do we not find, in the Shepherd of Hermas 
and in Justin’s Apology, the germ of the merit-system ? Did Tertullian 
do more than give explicit formulation to a conception already 
implicitly accepted by Christians ? An investigation of this sort should 
precede the author’s conclusion. It would have added to the value of 
the first monograph, if the difference between Tertullian the Catholic 
and Tertullian the Montanist, which is hinted at on p. 35, had been 
observed in the use of sources. The reader feels in both monographs 
that he has been studying phrases rather than fathoming the thoughts 
and ideals of the men in question; but the study is valuable as a con- 
tribution to the history of Christian ethics. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


ANSELM AND His Worx. By A.C. Wextcu. (= The World’s 
Epoch-Makers.”)) New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv+ 
251. $1.25. 

ANSELM is a conspicuous figure in the history of theology and 
philosophy. As a scholastic he is second only to Thomas Aquinas ; 
as an ecclesiastical statesman he exerted a mighty and wholesome 
influence at a critical period in English history; as a monk he was 
exemplary; as a saint he has no superior. There are numerous biog- 
raphies and monographs of Anselm, but there was no short compre- 
hensive sketch which showed the man in his historical setting, and 
treated him as seen in his principal works. This service we think Dr. 
Welch has rendered in the volume before us. Perhaps the chapter 
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that will attract most attention is the ninth, on “The First Exile and 
Cur Deus Homo.” Anselm in this work, “Why Did God Become 
Man ?” was the first thinker to work out an elaborate and philosophical 
theory of the atonement. In this clear and beautiful treatise he 
becomes the author of what is known as the commercial theory of the 
atonement. In this theory he spoke to his age in terms that it could 
understand, and the theory has spread and had a very large following 
even down into our own times. The author makes a clear statement of 
the doctrine, appreciates it, and at the same time subjects it to a keen 
criticism. One of its greatest services was its rejection of the view 
that Christ’s death was a ransom paid to Satan. He thinks that the 
weakness of Anselm’s whole position is the legality through which it 
construes all God’s dealing with men : 

Sin is misunderstood when it is made synonymous with debt, and, since 
the obligations of conscience cannot be adequately represented as debt, since 
personal self-surrender is something essentially different from and richer than 
the nice calculation of all that is due to God’s honor, the theory fails to inter- 
pret, and therefore to educate, the moral nature, and fails even more com- 
pletely to represent the soul’s hunger for the living God. I can transfer an 
obligation of the purse; I cannot transfer an obligation of the conscience. If 
I try to do it, I only hurt the conscience, If I think I have succeeded, that 
is a sign of a blunted conscience. Another may pay the debt which another 
has contracted, and the creditor will not too carefully ask whence comes the 
money which he gladly accepts. But no one can fulfil the obligation, the 
very essence of which is that it rests on one man’s conscience, must be recog- 
nized in that man’s life, and must be fulfilled, if at all, by that man’s patience. 
(Pp. 176, 177.) 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


L’EGLISE ET LES ORIGINES DE LA RENAISSANCE. Par JEAN 
Guiraup. Paris: Lecoffre, 1902. Pp. 339. Fr. 3.50. 


“THE movement of the Renaissance,” says M. Guiraud, “ was 
produced by such various causes, and was developed in such vast terri- 
tories, that it is difficult to distinguish with certainty its first origins. 
In other words, there have been several revivals which have not been 
without influence on each other, and they have had their distinct 
sources, like those tributaries which, converging from the most widely 
separated parts, form by their union one great river.” 

It is the author’s purpose to show the contribution of the Roman 
church to this great movement. He writes chapters on “ Boniface 
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VIIL;” “ The Arts at the Court of Avignon ;” “ Humanism at the 
Court of Avignon ;” “ The Arts at Rome in the Fourteenth Century ;” 
“Martin V.;” “Eugene IV. and the Arts;” “Letters under 
Eugenius IV.;” “Nicholas V. and the Arts;” “ Nicholas V. and 
Humanism ;” “ Cardinals, Artists, and Humanists at the Middle of 
the Fifteenth Century ;” “Christianity and Paganism at the Middle 
of the Fifteenth Century.” 

The volume is well written, and the chapters are interesting and 
valuable discussions of the subjects coming within their range. The 
author, of course, has his own interpretations of the events, and is sure 
to meet opposition—most of all in the last chapter. It is the fifth 
volume in the series entitled “Library of Instruction in Church 
History.” 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LUTHER UND DIE KIRCHENGESCHICHTE NACH SEINEN SCHRIFTEN, 
ZUNACHST BIS 1521. Von W. KouLer. I: Untersuchender 
Teil. 1. Abteilung: Die Abdlassinstruction, die Bullen, Sym- 
bole, Concilien, und die Mysttker. Erlangen: Junge, 1900. 
Pp. 371. M.10. 


THE volume before us constitutes only the initial part of Kéhler’s 


monograph on “Luther and Church History,” and this latter forms 
the beginning of a still larger work or series of works to be entitled 
“Contributions to the Beginnings of Protestant Historiography.” 
Luther has become a historical personage of so surpassing importance 
that whatever seems calculated to throw the slightest light on the 
development of his methods of thought is of interest to the student of 
church history. Following a suggestion by Harnack, the author has, 
by a most laborious process, sought to make an exhaustive collection 
of Luther’s citations of earlier literature, and of the indirect indica- 
tions of his acquaintance therewith in his primary writings. The pub- 
lication of a monograph by Schaffer on “Luther as a Church 
Historian” (1897) by no means rendered the author’s undertaking 
superfluous, it being, in his opinion, “a superstructure without a founda- 
tion.” The questions that Kéhler seeks to answer are: ‘What did 
Luther know of church history and history of doctrine? From what 
sources did he derive his information? When did he acquire his 
knowledge of these subjects? How did he view and judge these 
materials? And why just so and not otherwise?” He places the chief 
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emphasis on the last two questions. The documents used by Luther 
in the writings of 1517-21 are the /nstructio Summaria, issued by the 
archbishop-elector Albert of Mainz for the guidance of Tetzel and 
other indulgence-sellers, which was based upon a bull of Leo X. in 
regard to a new indulgence for the building of St. Peter’s ; Leo’s well- 
known indulgence bull itself; Leo’s bull for Luther’s excommunica- 
tion; the bull /x Coena Domini ; the so-called Apostolic Confession of 
Faith; the so-called Athanasian Symbol; the canons of the fifth 
Lateran council; the canons of the council of Basel; the canons of 
the Nicene council; the canons of the council of Constance, and the 
writings of John Huss; the writings of John Tauler; the works of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite; and the writings of Hugo of St. 
Victor, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventura, and Gerson. In a con- 
cluding chapter the author discusses Luther’s historical apprehension 
of mysticism. It will be noticed that a large proportion of the writ- 
ings included in the above list are mystical in their tendency, and it is 
well known that Luther was profoundly influenced by Staupitz, the 
mystic, and that as early as 1516 he published the “ German Theology” 
with the warmest commendation, placing this work side by side with 
the writings of Augustine and Tauler. That he had long been an 
earnest student of the writings of Augustine goes without saying. 
The author rightly regards mysticism as, in the case of Luther, a step- 
ping-stone from his complete distrust of the regular Catholic way of 
salvation to trust in the salvation by grace revealed in Christ. The 
book, with its succeeding part or parts, is one that future students of 
Luther’s theology cannot afford to overlook. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 


Waco, Tex. 


LUTHERS THEOLOGIE IN IHRER GESCHICHTLICHEN ENTWICKLUNG 
UND IHREM INNEREN ZUSAMMENHANG. Von Ju ius KésTLIN. 
Zweite, vollstandig umgearbeitete Auflage. Zwei Bande. 
Stuttgart: Steinkopf, 1901. Pp. x-+ 491; iv+ 368. M. 
12.80. 

Wuen Késtlin published the first edition of this book, in 1863, 
nothing similar to it was in existence. Since then the raw material 
has been greatly increased by new discoveries, and the scientific study 
of Luther’s theology in particular has been very fruitful. Now after 
forty years the veteran historian has rewritten the entire book with the 
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greater fulness and precision for which years of added study have 
qualified him. 

These two volumes are a most valuable companion piece to Kést- 
lin’s Life of Luther. The first volume is, in fact, a biography from 
another point of view. It discusses the main outward events of his 
life, but only in so far as they contributed to fashioning his thought. 
It was the secret of Luther’s power that his doctrine was the product 
of his life. His ideas cannot be understood apart from his experiences. 
The spiritual struggles of his youth, his contact with mysticism, the 
conflict between the spiritual certainties which had been wrought out 
in him and the doctrines and practices of his church, his opposition 
against Roman Catholicism on the one side and the ultra-Protestant- 
ism of Carlstadt and Zwingli on the other —all these left a chemical 
deposit in the sum of truth ashe held it. The first volume of Késtlin’s 
book is a most interesting history of this spiritual process. It was an even 
more delicate task to inquire how much of Luther’s theology was really 
Luther’s, and how much had been merely taken over by him without 
real scrutiny. Only some portions of theology were melted down by 
the heat of his personal experience and cast into new molds, and he 
hardly became conscious of some of the contradictions between the 
inherited and the renovated portions. 

In the second volume Késtlin arranges in systematic form the 
finished product of Luther’s thought. The chapters deal with “‘ The 
Scriptures as the Source and Norm of Truth;” “God, the Triune ;” 
“God and His Creatures, Especially Angelsand Devils ;” ‘The Condi- 
tion of Man before Redemption ;” “ Christ.the Redeemer and Lord ;” 
“The Word and the Sacraments ;” “ The Church ;” “The Unfold- 
ing of Christian Morality in its Various Aspects ;” “The Last Things.” 

The author has maintained throughout the dignified tranquillity 
of purely historical investigation. He has resisted the temptation to 
apply Luther’s theology as a plaster to blister the back of modern 
theology. But the readers are not estopped from making the applica- 
tion. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tuomas Wotsey, Legate and Reformer. By Eruerrep L. 
Taunton. New York: Lane, 1902. Pp. xx+ 254. $6. 

Tuis interesting volume is a thorough examination of Wolsey in 

his relations as an ecclesiastical statesman. This work, the author 
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thinks, has never been done before. Wolsey was first and last a 
churchman, but this, the most prominent feature in his character, has 
been thrown into the background by his great achievements in the 
secular sphere. 

The author has gone to the original documents, and has considered 
every scrap of evidence that could have any bearing on the subject. 
He does not appear as the champion of Wolsey, but merely as one 
seeking the truth. The result seems to us a remarkably candid and 
convincing discussion. 

The author is a Roman priest, loyal to the Roman church. He 
has no sympathy with the Reformation, as it came through the new 
learning, Luther and Calvin. But he does recognize fully the need 
of reformation—the shortcomings, even the gross immorality, of some 
of the popes and clergy. He thinks, however, that reformation should 
have taken place within the church. Wolsey throughout his public 
career was a loyal and consistent Romanist. All his strivings after 
position and honor were that he might use these in reforming the 
monks and clergy and advance the cause of Rome. He did use all his 
ingenuity to be made a legate, but as soon as he got the commission 
he instituted thoroughgoing reforms. He did aspire to become pope, 
and worked to that end, but it was with a view to glorifying his king, 
and to the enlightenment and glorification of Christendom. In the 


celebrated divorce case, which was Wolsey’s undoing, his course, so 
the author claims, was in the main consistent and upright. After his 
fall his true greatness and genuine piety came out. 


Despoiled of all his goods and shut out from the presence of the king by 
enemies, who knew and dreaded his influence, stripped of all his dignities, 
and basely accused of high treason, stricken in body and soul, and a prey to 
grief which reveals a highly sensitive nature, Wolsey arose to the occasion 
and showed the true nobility of his soul. He found in God and the service 
an abundant consolation for his earthly disgrace. 


Taunton squarely faces the evidence as to Wolsey’s illegitimate 
children, and finds it at least not fully convincing, and dismisses it 
with the comment: “An age that could tolerate Alexander III., who 
certainly, while pope, had a son, would look mildly upon such lapses 
on the part of a cardinal.” 

The publishers have given us an elegant piece of work. The illus- 
trations are exceptionally good. 

J. W. MoncrierF. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Diz GESCHICHTSQUELLEN DES BisTtHuMS Monster. Bd. V und 
VI: Kerssenbrochs Wiedertiéiufergeschichte. Werausgegeben 
von H. Detmer. Minster: Theissing, 1899-1900. Pp. ix 
+1459. M. 36. 

Ir is a matter of regret to the editors and the reviewer that this 
highly important work should have come to hand too long after the 
dates of publication to admit of such a review as it deserves. As a 
youth Kerssenbroch was an eyewitness of some of the transactions of 
the Miinster kingdom, and as a resident schoolmaster during a consid- 
erable part of the succeeding generation he had free access to the docu- 
mentary materials preserved in the city and was able by painstaking 
inquiry to elicit much information from eyewitnesses. As a Roman 
Catholic he was deeply prejudiced against the Anabaptists in general, 
and he could hardly be expected to deal fairly with the fanatics of 
Miinster who, in so many ways, outraged religion and morality; but 
his laboriously written history is by far the most important of the con- 
temporary writings. Strange to say, it brought him no credit, but, on 
the other hand, its publication was prohibited by the city authorities, 
and he was deprived of his position and compelled to leave the city. 
The trouble seems to have been that so many influential families of 
the next generation, when the work was ready for publication, were 
scandalized by the exhibition of the participation of their ancestors 
and other relatives in the Miinster revolution. The introduction by 
Detmer consists of 462 pages (in German), and the text of Kerssen- 
broch’s work (in Latin) covers 997 pages. It seems doubtful whether 
the details of Kerssenbroch’s life, including everything that can be 
learned regarding his literary and research work, his pedagogical 
activity, and his sufferings at the hands of the authorities, are of suffi- 
cient importance to justify so lengthy a treatment. Kerssenbroch’s 
work has been freely used by nearly all the later writers on the history 
of the Miinster kingdom, notably by Cornelius and Keller, and consid- 
erable portions have been published from time to time; but it is a 
great satisfaction to the student of Anabaptist history that the entire 
work has now been made available in a critical edition. Detmer, who 
is chief librarian in the Royal Pauline Library of Miinster, was already 
widely known for his contributions to Anabaptist history, and ranks 
high among the masters of research in this realm. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
Waco, Tex. 
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Du Bois: Cardinal et premier ministre (1656-1723). Par P. 
BLiARD. 2 vols. Paris: Lethielleux, 1901. Pp. vi+428; 
488. Fr. 12. 


Du Bolts was one of the most calumniated men of his own day, and 
has been one of the most maligned persons of history ever since. This 
work is in a sense a rehabilitation. Yet it is not a special plea— it is 
history. The author gives us an insight into his method : 

In order to disengage the true character of the minister of the regency, 
I have examined the accusations made against him in the light of the most 
authentic documents ; I have admitted all of these to witness, and attempted to 
make a minute inquiry. Some witnesses are entirely disinterested, some are 
strong opponents, and some are friends. Often I have given ear to the confi- 
dences which he multiplied in personal and secret letters; I have read his 
voluminous correspondence with care, hoping to find in these pages, written 
without preparation, from day to day, in haste, often under the influence of 
emotion, the faithful echo of his thoughts and his sentiments. .. . . It is 
neither a panegyric nor a rehabilitation which I offer to the public; it is 
purely and simply some pages of history written without prejudice and 
without pretension. 

Du Bois was born in 1656 near Tulle; was tonsured in 1669 ; 
came to Paris in 1672, where he studied in the classics, philosophy, 
and theology at the Maisondieu for seven years. He lived a life of 
hard study and penury; his habits, far from being dissolute, as his 
traducers love to say, were “parfaitement irréprochable.” The future 
cardinal-minister’s first step upward came in 1687, when he was 
appointed tutor to the Duke of Chartres, Louis XIV.’s nephew. 

Du Bois’s relation with the young Duke of Chartres was destined to 
have far-reaching influence. Father Bliard finds that his opprobrious 
reputation originated at this time, but declares that it is historic 
injustice to assert that the preceptor betrayed his trust. As the young 
Duke of Chartres grew to manhood, his character unfolded like a 
poisonous flower. This viciousness and profligacy, however, is clearly 
demonstrated to have been due to the influence of the immorality of 
French high-life at this time upon a weak nature, and may not be 
ascribed to the malign influence of Du Bois, proofs of whose innocence 
the author shows (Vol. I, pp. 27-41). It is interesting, in this connec- 
tion, to note that an American author, Mr. James Breck Perkins, in 
France under the Regency, was the first historian to point out this fact, 
as also the notable nature of Cardinal Fleury’s reforms. The deprava- 
tion of the Duke of Chartres’s character began when he faced the temp- 
tations of camp life with the army in Flanders in 1691. There is not 
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room to dwell upon the proofs thereof, but every thorough reader of 
French history owes it to himself to become acquainted with the pages 
which cover this demonstration (Vol. I, pp. 34, 40-42, 47, 48, 57-60). 

Having demolished the tradition which ascribes the ruining of the 
Duke of Chartres to Du Bois, our author seeks to dispose of the tale of 
the relation of Du Bois with the celebrated Ninon, one of the most 
famous courtesans of France in the seventeenth century. This fabric 
of scandal, built by low-minded courtiers in the time of the regency, 
falls to the ground when it is made plain that the lady was seventy- 
four years of age when Du Bois first met her! 

The summation of this examination is, first, that Du Bois was made 
the scapegoat of the Duke of Orleans, who defamed him in order to 
excuse the waywardness of his son, and, second, that his enemies 
maligned him in the days of his power, reviving and amplifying old 
scandals. 

Louis XIV. seems to have not believed, or to have ignored, the 
accusations made against him, for in 1698 the king sent Du Bois to 
London. The choice was not a happy one, for Du Bois was detested 
by the Huguenots who had found refuge in England, and by English 
Protestants, so that he was recalled at the end of two months. This 
calls attention to another source of hostility to Du Bois. Father Bliard 
classes with the scandal-mongers of the court “ chroniqueurs jansénistes 
et pamphlétaires impies,” who united to blacken his memory (Vol. I, p. 
107). 

Du Bois’s failure in London eclipsed his career for atime. From 
political precaution, and owing to the powerful opposition of the 
Princess des Ursins, Louis XIV. kept him in Paris instead of sending 
him in some official capacity to the army of Italy. It lent color to the 
story of the gossips that the Duke of Chartres was also denied a place 
of command, “ while all the bastards were continued in the service,” a 
circumstance which occasioned a violent quarrel between the king and 
his brother, and indirectly induced the sudden death of the latter. 
Poor Du Bois, having already acquired a bad name, was now accused 
of having poisoned the Duke of Orleans! The writings of the time, 
both official dispatches and private memoirs, abound with statements 
of this monstrous suspicion. Aside from the practical impossibility of 
achieving such a result, the fact that Du Bois was never examined, but 
on the contrary preferred in honor, ought to dispose of these fables to 
the mind of an unprejudiced reader. Moreover, through all these 
trying times the good bishop of Cambrai believed in Du Bois and 
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supported him, and Fénélon is the purest and holiest man of God of 
the entire era, save St. Vincent de Paul, a man who had suffered official 
disgrace and exile from court because of his fearless utterances regard- 
ing the evils from which France was suffering (Vol. I, p. 110; II, pp. 
271, 272). 

With the death of Louis XIV. and the regent’s petit coup ad’ état 
the days of Du Bois’s obscurity were ended. From this point on the 
author treads a more familiar and more proved road. We are not quite 
so certain, though, of the writer’s touch. It seems as if he magnified 
the English hatred of France, for England was willing to swallow pride 
and tradition for the sake of peace. The author shows that Du Bois 
vainly urged the regent to some positive policy in 1715; that he 
pointed out the necessity of an alliance of England, France, and Hol- 
land, to guarantee the peace of Utrecht, in order that Europe might 
have peace, and finally achieved that purpose in spite of the sloth of 
Orleans and “/a fidvre de rancure et de jalousie de plusieurs contre la 
France.” The Spanish documents written to the court of Philip V. and 
those of The Hague and in the British foreign office, now for the first 
time published, throw clear light upon the foreign policy of the 
French government in this epoch. Du Bois was the genius of the 
triple alliance of 1719 which guaranteed the peace of Europe. He 
received the cardinal’s hat as his reward. But the honors of successful 
diplomacy and the prize of prelatical purple could not hide the sting 
of ill-epithet under which Du Bois lived—and died; and the 
breath of evil fame, grown ranker in the vile days of the regency, still 
unjustly dims the mirror of his life. It is this mist which Father 
Bliard has tried to wipe away. 

The proofreading of the English quotations has not been careful, 
and the Whigs, both in text and notes, are almost invariably called 
“Wighs” (pp. 1, 121, 125, 126, 127, and passim); etc. 


JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz Mystik 1M AUFGANGE DES NEUZEITLICHEN GEISTESLEBENS 
UND IHR VERHALTNISS ZU MODERNEN WELTANSCHAUUNGEN. 
Von RupotrH STEINER. Berlin: Schwetschke, Ig01. Pp. 
vii+118. M. 2. 

It is a brusque statement that Harnack makes in his Dogmenge- 
schichte (Vol. II, p. 378) when he says: “ A mystic who does not become 

a Roman Catholic is a dilettante.” In this case, Ritsch] had spoken 
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before him in his Pietismus (Vol. Il, p. 12): “There is really no 
normal mysticism, except in connection with a hermit life. The love 
for it, widely prevalent among evangelical Christians, is a di/ettantis- 
mus.” But this book of Steiner’s takes the breath away. The author, 
who delivered it as a course of lectures in a Berlin parlor, has dedi- 
cated one of his previous writings to Haeckel. He says he is uncon- 
cerned even if he should be dumped among heretics (verketzert) with 
Haeckel. And lest there should be any doubt of his acquaintance with 
Haeckel’s philosophy, he informs the reader that he has delivered 
thirty lectures on that teacher’s Weltrdthse/. Steiner is a materialist, 
physicist, or what not, denying the personality of God. He tells us 
that, as Copernicus found out that the earth is only a star among stars, 
so modern physicists have proved that man is but one in an infinite 
throng of living creatures—worm, fish, beast—all of which are by 
blood his kin. Now, how can such a thinker be at one with Bruno and 
Paracelsus, and, forsooth, Eckart, Tauler, Ruysbroeck, and Angelus 
Silesius, whose teachings he essays to set forth? For he finds they are 
all in essential agreement with him, though some of these mystics did 
not know it. 

This is the process by which Steiner arrives at this novel conclusion : 
These mystics from Eckart (died 1327 A. D.) to Silesius (died 1677 
A. D.) were all in the last analysis concerned to expound the Greek 
motto, ‘ Know thyself,” which means nothing more than that all things 
in the universe come to their full meaning only as they enter the 
higher perceptions of man. The awakening of the self in man is the 
spiritual rebirth, regeneration, of all things in the world. Du Bois- 
Reymond was wrong when in his “ /gnoradimus” address of 1876 he 
said that we are sensible of the manifestations of the ultimate essence, 
but we cannot penetrate to the essence itself. On the contrary, says 
our author, this essence we come to know fully through the inner self. 
Eckart proposed to be an orthodox Christian, but he missed it. He 
was concerned to perceive this final essence which has its image in 
man, and which he sometimes called God. Did he not say, “ This little 
spark in us, ## is God,” and, “The eye with which I see is the same eye 
' with which God sees”? These, and many of Eckart’s other quoted 
sayings, prove that what is called God is the subjective realization of 
the “‘all-life,” the ‘“‘ world-soul.” 

So Steiner says of Tauler that he did not intend to think of God, 
but tothink after a God-like fashion ( “ will nicht Gott denken, sondern 
er will géttlich denken,” p. 38). It is good company in which the 
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author places himself. His good taste is to be admired. But, if the 
dead were to rise up, they would be startled to find themselves walking 
with one who repudiates the Supreme One, whom it was their chief 
aim to become united with. Much of Eckart’s language is -pantheistic. 
That is the form. But he was no pantheist. Tauler offers far less 
ground for any such interpretation, and Ruysbroeck, again and again, 
distinctly disavows pantheistic conceptions. As for Angelus Silesius, 
the many expressions which Steiner quotes, if taken without the 
explanation of the poet’s personality and his sweet hymns, may fairly 
be interpreted to teach pantheism, or modern physicism, if we choose. 
The language of these Christian mystics is tropical, often highly 
exaggerated, susceptible of misapprehension to the unwary. But to 
make them sharers in the philosophy of Haeckel and the author of 
this book is grotesque, even as it would be to say that the drop 
of water on which the sun shines is the same as the eye gleaming in 
the socket. 
Davip S. Scuarr. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


SKETCHES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM. 
Carew Lecture for 1900-1901. By ALEXANDER MACKENNAL. 


Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1901. Pp. viii + 253. $1, met. 

In this volume of lectures, delivered at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, 1900-1901, the author has outlined what he conceives to have 
been the spiritual forces and conditions which have made English 
Congregationalism what it is today. 

With a broad and loyal spirit, he has treated his subject under six 
heads: “The Problem of the English Reformation,” ‘“‘ Congregation- 
alism before Robert Browne,” “Presbyterians and Independents,” 
“ Reactions and Revivals,” ““Congregationalists and Anglicans,” “Seven- 
teenth Century Independents and Twentieth Century Congregation- 
alists.” 

The great problem felt alike by Separatist, Puritan, and Anglican 
was how to reconcile conscience and patriotism in the matter 
of ecclesiastical doctrine and worship. The part that Congre- 
gationalism took in the solution of this problem begins prior to 
Browne’s day, and is seen, in germ, in the teaching and conduct of 
Wiclif and his “poor priests.” Starting there, and advanced in Frank- 
fort, Congregational independency slowly asserted itself by both 
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internal controversy and fidelity under persecution. Modified and 
developed by the various contemporary ecclesiastical movements and 
by adverse political legislation, English Congregationalism passed 
through the eras of separation, toleration, religious equality, and now 
“has ended in fellowship,” a reunion, not by uniformity, but by federa- 
tion. 

In its scholarship, lucidity, and generous treatment the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of English church history, while 
the author’s evident fairness in acknowledging the debt Congrega- 
tionalism owes to others is most refreshing. Note his closing words: 

There has been no church in the land from which it has not learned some- 
thing; no great religious awakening which has not brought it light and 
impulse. The church system is to be estimated not less by its readiness to 
receive instruction from all quarters than by its own simple, sufficient testi- 
mony. 

W. P. BEHAN. 


CHRISTMAS Evans, THE PREACHER OF WILD WALES. His Coun- 
try, His Times, and His Contemporaries. By Paxton 
Hoop. New York: American Tract Society, 1901. Pp. 
xi+ 420. $0.75. 


NOWHERE, outside of this volume, can be found in the English 


tongue so faithful and vivid a portrayal of the life, character, and work 
of Christmas Evans. As we peruse these pages we see him struggling 
with poverty, into which he was born, strenuously striving against 
almost insurmountable obstacles to acquire the bare rudiments of an 
education, beginning to preach with diffidence and trembling, but 
encouraged and helped by his devoted wife until at last he becomes 
conscious of his power, and vast audiences, eagerly flocking to hear 
him, are touched, swayed, and melted by the might of his eloquence. 
He had but one eye, yet, when fairly under way in his sermon, it so 
gleamed and flashed that Robert Hall said: “That’s a piercer; an 
eye, sir, that could light an army through a wilderness in a dark 
night.” For his great services his compensation was very meager. 
He served all the churches of his denomination on the island of 
Anglesea, for twenty years, for £17 a year. Yet he was always giving 
to others. Like his Master, he forgot himself that he might bless 
even the penurious and the unthankful. 

In the last of the volume the author has given us some of Evans’s 
characteristic sermons, and, while it is impossible to transfer to English 
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the peculiar charm and power of Welsh diction, still in this translation 
we are made to feel something of the eloquence of this masterful 
preacher. 

Like all great preachers, he was a hard worker. He had also 
unwavering faith in Jesus Christ. He walked in fellowship with God. 
It seemed to be natural for him to say, with his dying breath, to some 
who stood near him: “ Preach Christ to the people, brethren. Look 
at me: in myself I am nothing but ruin, but in Christ I am heaven 
and salvation.” Then, repeating a verse of a favorite Welsh hymn, he 
waved his hand, and exclaimed, “‘Good-bye! Drive on,” and fell 
asleep. 

The author has also given us some charming sketches of a large 
group of Evans’s contemporaries. His book is an important historical 
contribution to homiletical literature, and introduces us in a fascinat- 
ing way to Welsh preachers and Welsh preaching. 


GALUSHA ANDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LE CLERGE DE FRANCE PENDANT LA REVOLUTION (1789-1799). 
Par EpmMonD Birk. Lyon: Vitte, 1901. Pp. 369. 


M. Birt has united in this volume fourteen book reviews, written 
at different times from 1893 to 1899. These studies form an interest- 
ing introduction to the latest historical works upon the French church 
during the Revolution. The title of the book reviewed supplies 
the title to the chapter. But M. Biré does something more than 
simply analyze these fourteen works; he frequently supplies valuable 
critical or supplementary material, the result of his own studies on the 
Revolution. 

The works reviewed were written almost wholly by abbés. Almost 
without exception the subject chosen was a limited one, as Les évégques 
pendant la Révolution, Le diocese de Nantes pendant la Révolution, Un 
évéque constitutionel, or Un curé d’autrefois; and, as a result, valu- 
able material was collected that in the future will make possible a 
comprehensive and reliable history of the church during these ten 
years. 

Although M. Biré is evidently hostile to the Revolution, although 
the writers of the works reviewed are Catholic priests, and the volume 
is published by a Catholic publishing house, there is very little polemic 
in these chapters, and a very evident desire to describe things as they 
were. Many of the local studies of curé, of bishop, or of diocese are 
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typical, and present vivid pictures of the suffering and the heroism of 
the clergy such as will be sought for in vain even in the larger histo- 
ries of the Revolution. It should not be forgotten, however, by those 
who read this volume, that it does not tell the whole history of the 
clergy during the Revolution. There is a political side to that history, 
suggested in the dying cry of more than one poor soul, Vive Dieu/ 
Vive le rot! but not found in the volumes reviewed by M. Biré. 
FRED Morrow FLING. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Historical 
Sketches Dealing with the Rise and Progress of the Religious 
Movement Inaugurated by Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell. By J. H. Garrison. St. Louis: The Christian Pub- 
lishing Co., 1901. Pp. 514. $2. 

Tue marked growth of the Church of the Disciples during the 
past decade challenges the attention of all persons interested in the 
religious developments of our time; and this book presents in 
admirable form just the information one seeks in acquainting himself 
with the details of the history and progress of this body of our fellow- 
Christians. The movement in behalf of a church which shall unite all 
believers on the principle that makes Jesus Christ the supreme object 
of faith, and loyalty to him the supreme test of fellowship, cannot have 
many obstacles in the way, for, if we mistake not, the vast majority of 
Evangelical Christians are already building on that foundation. It 
must be frankly admitted that denominationalism is not a popular -ism 
today. The name which is above every name is honored alike by us 
all, and we are a unit now in what are commonly recognized as the 
essentials of faith. 

The difficulty in the position of those who claim to take the Bible 
as the expression of their faith, without formulating that faith in some 
definite expression, is candidly conceded ; and the inevitable result has 
been, in connection with this movement of the Church of the Disciples, 
that all kinds of doctrine have been preached by all kinds of men. 
This result has been overcome more and more, as the narrative in these 
chapters makes it clear, by the increasing stress laid upon the exalta- 
tion of the Lord Jesus as immanent in the church and transcendent 
over the church. 

The character sketch of Alexander Campbell is of marked interest 
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to any Christian of whatever name, and acquaintance with such a 
devoted follower of the Master cannot fail to inspire one with desires 
for a closer walk with his Savior. Of real spiritual value is the record 
herein presented of men whose yearning is for a church cleansed of all 
carnality and built upon the one foundation of Christ. Among such, 
in all denominations, there exists today a unity of heart-life which 
leads to co-operation and to fellowship of the most genuine sort. 
The visions of such men as the Campbells are finding realization as 
the number increases of those who are keeping the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 


FRANK M. Carson. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS PROBLEMS, ITS PEOPLES, CusToms, 
RELIGIONS AND ProGrEss. By Henry Oris Dwieur. 
Illustrated. Chicago: Revell, 1901. Pp. 298. $1.25. 


IN this collection of seven loosely related essays upon “ Constanti- 
nople and its Problems” Dr. Dwight adds another volume to the large 
and rapidly increasing collection of books which contain the results of 
the observation and experience of men who have spent many years in 
missionary service. It is distinctly better than many of these “ mission- 
ary books,” however —less “ preachy,” freer from pious but trivial inci- 
dent and comment, wider in its outlook, more tolerant and sympathetic 
in its judgments. The Turk, as Dr. Dwight depicts him, is by no means 
without his attractive qualities. He respects what he calls learning. 
He is not complacently insensible to his deficiencies and needs, or 
altogether reluctant to accept the offered gifts of western civilization. 
He is reading the newspapers which Christians own and publish; he 
relinquishes to Christians the keeping of his accounts, the control of 
his banks, and the building of his mosques. He is making recogniz- 
able, if slow, progress in provision for popular education. Christian 
missions in Turkey gain few Moslem converts, but one closes Dr. 
Dwight’s book convinced that the leaven of Christianity is working 
nevertheless. The women who now form a majority of the missionary 
force of the American board at Constantinople are gathering the little 
children into kindergartens and visiting Greek and Armenian mothers 
in their wretched homes with the Bible in their hands. A weekly family 
newspaper and a monthly illustrated paper for children in two or three 
languages are carried into all parts of the empire. Books published by 
“an uncontroversial but thoroughly Christian press” are hawked about 
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the streets of Constantinople and bought to be read in far-distant 
regions. Skilled Christian workers are always going about among 
the journeyman laborers who have come up to the city from country 
homes, with friendly offers of service, helping them to write letters and 
to send their wages to their families, and calling them together in the 
evening for Bible teaching. This is not a work which furnishes much 
material for imposing missionary statistics. But none the less it is the 
proclamation of the good news of the kingdom of Christ. 


A. K. PARKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MONUMENTS OF THE EarRLy Cuurcu. A Handbook of Christian 
Archeology. (=‘Handbooks of Archeology and Antiqui- 
ties.”) By Water Lowrigz. New York: Macmillan, 1901. 
Pp. xxii + 432. $1.75. 


TuIs work is an introduction to the study of the monuments of the 
early Christian church, covering the period from the second to the 
sixth century inclusive, marking the decline of classic art, and revealing 
the new artistic impulse of the art of the Middle Ages. The work 
comprises a discussion of (1) “Christian Cemeteries,” (2) “ Christian 
Architecture,” (3) ‘“ Pictorial Art,” (4) “ Minor Arts,” (5) “Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Dress.” The author presents in a systematic way the 
results arrived at by scholars and gives to the work a distinctly crea- 
tive stamp of his own. The book contains nearly two hundred illus- 
trations and a detailed exposition of the more important monuments. 

Christian art as a phase of the classic is seen especially in Christian 
architecture, in the author’s discussion of the Christian basilica. The 
appropriateness of this style of building for Christian worship suggests 
that it did not come suddenly into existence, but that it must have had 
a development through the centuries of persecution. Technically 
speaking, the preparatory development of the Christian basilica is a 
part of the history of Roman architecture. The individual elements 
that enter into the basilica are for the most part of Greek origin. 
Roman architecture bridges the gap between Greek and Christian 
architecture and perfected itself in the elaboration of the principle of 
the arch, which developed the idea of the dome, the most character- 
istic feature of the Christian basilica. The adaptation of the dome 
‘to a quadrilateral base, 7. ¢., the domed basilica, represents “the 
crowning and unsurpassed achievement of the early Christian period. 
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No Christian monument is more venerable, none more inseparably 
associated with the history of the church.” 

At the end of the first century we find the Christians worshiping 
in private houses. Early in the fourth century they are using the 
fully developed basilica. Monuments are silent in regard to this 
history. The author traces the origin of the church, the Christian 
basilica, to the “ Roman private house (under the concurrent influence 
ot the various types of public architecture) and to the simple cult of 
the disciples who gathered there during the age of persecution.” The 
Lord’s Supper, which was held originally in conjunction with the agapé, 
in a private house, has been one of the chief factors regulative of 
Christian architecture, and nowhere more obviously than in the case of 
the basilica. The names domus dei, domus columbae, ecclesia (i. ¢., 
houses consecrated exclusively to Christian worship), which we find in 
use at the time of the separation of the eucharist from the agapé, 
about the middle of the second century, favor this interpretation. 

Our notice is confined to architecture, but detailed information is 
also given concerning the catacombs, painting, sculpture, mosaics; 
miniatures, and ecclesiastical utensils, dress, etc. In an appendix a 
carefully selected bibliography appears. 

This book, in throwing new light, from monumental sources, upon 
the life of the early Christian church, shows the character of the work 
which is being accomplished at the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, where the author was for some time fellow in Chris- 
tian archeology. 


T. W. Noon. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


WEIHNACHTEN IN KIRCHE, KUNST UND VOLKSLEBEN. Von GEORG 
RIETSCHEL. Mit 4 Kunstbeilagen und 152 Abbildungen. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 1902. Pp. 160. 
M. 4. 

Tuis is the fifth in a series of illustrated monographs on various 
subjects. The volumes do not seem to be connected in any way, and 
the titles pertain to many different fields of study, from ‘“ Tobacco” 
to “The Renaissance,” and from “The Chase” to “Christmas.” Judg- 
ing from the volume now before me, the illustrations of the series are 
from good artistic sources and are reproduced with artistic skill. One 
does not take up a book thus profusely illustrated expecting to find 
the literary material of a very high order. But one is happily dis- 
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appointed in this volume, for Professor Rietschel writes with much 
learning of almost every aspect of Christmas, from its origin to the 
most recent features of its observance in Germany and other countries. 
The topics under which he arranges the literature which he has used 
present a good view of his entire work: (1) “The Christmas Festival 
of the Church;” (2) “Christmas and Art;” (3) “The Christmas 
Manger;” (4) “Christmas Hymns;” (5) “Christmas Plays;” (6) 
“Christmas Customs ;” (7) ‘‘ Christmas Fairs;” and (8) “ The Christ- 
mas Tree.” The treatise —for the book deserves to be called a treatise 
—is well arranged and written in an attractive style. It deserves a 
place in the library of the scholar, and its beauty will make it a favorite 
Christmas present in German families. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


TypicAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF GoD; or, The Absolute of Ger- 
man Romantic Idealism and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
ticism. WithaConstructive Essay. By Jos—EPpH ALEXANDER 
Leicuton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Ig0I. 
Pp. xii-+ 190. $1.10. 

THE conceptions of God that are here subjected to explication and 
criticism are those of Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Spencer. 
These four thinkers were chosen for a comparative study, the writer 
says, “because of the typical and partially complementary character 
of their respective treatments of the problem of the Absolute.” Pro- 
fessor Leighton is an absolute monist, approximating closely to that 
type of neo-Hegelianism represented by Professor Royce, and the 
critical as well as the constructive part of the book is written, of 
course, from that point of view. The exposition, which is based on an 
honest study of the sources, is painstaking and faithful to the original 
thought ; and many of the criticisms, especially those on Spencer’s 
doctrine of the unknowable, are just and discriminating. 

The constructive essay presents the doctrine of the Absolute in its 
relations to the implications of finite experience, to the genesis and 
growth of the individual, to the time-process, and as the immediately 
experienced unity of will and thought. The author tries to preserve 
the conscious personality of God and of man, and the validity of moral 
distinctions, but expresses himself ambiguously on the question of 
human immortality. Many things said in favor of the positions taken 
‘are well said, but some of the difficulties, in our judgment invincible, 
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are skimped instead of being grappled with. The positive treatment 
is too concise for much illuminating work, but it is probably as clear 
as the space limits would permit. 
BENJAMIN LEwis Hopson. 
THE McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FairH. By NEwMaAn SmytH. New York: 
Scribner, 1902. Pp. x-+ 282. $1.25, met. 

NaTuRAL theology finds a new voice and a new method in a book 
like this. Teleology of the Paley type had fallen into disrepute, 
because it rested upon a mechanical conception of the world, and its 
doctrine of design was too narrowly conceived. Its “ends” were 
somewhat arbitrarily selected. It was a philosophy which, it has been 
said, “looked on the stars themselves as set in the sky that we might 
see Our way across the street.” But a real teleology was not to be per- 
manently abandoned because of a false method and a wrong point of 
view ; for there is “an end toward which the whole creation moves.” 

Dr. Smyth’s book is a contribution toward what may not improp- 
erly be called a renaissance of teleology. ‘‘ The fact of direction in 
nature” is the keynote of the book. Two things are apparent on 
almost every page: the author’s sympathy with the method and the 
general conclusions of biological science; and his invincible convic- 
tion that these facts may be so interpreted as to disclose both intelli- 
gent and moral direction; in other words, a real teleology, when the 
universe is taken impartially and as a whole. 

In a most refreshing manner, this volume discloses the hospitality of 
Dr. Smyth’s mind toward the truth. The apologetic and defensive atti- 
tude is conspicuously absent. Science is not used to bolster up the 
received conclusions of faith. The motive is obviously candid and the 
method inductive. At each step the first question asked is, What are the 
facts ? and the second, What is the interpretation of the facts? The 
interpretation in terms of “direction in nature,” is of course a new and 
larger doctrine of “design,” a conviction that things, when seen 
widely enough, can be interpreted “sud specie acternitatis.” The only 
radical objection to the spirit and temper of the book will come, either 
from those who are content with perpetual analysis without making 
any attempt toward synthesis, or from those who wish to maintain some 
traditional synthesis, and who object to any examination of its content. 
But to an increasing number this discussion will be welcome, nor will 
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the discovery of tentative processes, or even of mistaken judgments, 
vitiate the large aim and spirit of the writer. Even if every detail had 
to suffer revision in the light of fuller knowledge, the author’s words 
would still remain true, quite as true and valid as any postulate of 
thought, that the world “is intelligible only as a process of thought. 
We only make a needless riddle of natural law if we say evolution 
moves evidently toward an end, and with increasing determination ; 
yet it has no end-result asa goal. Nature going on always without 
reason would be forever something inexplicable to reason. We have 
acquired reason ; we turn and look back, and evolution seems rational. 
‘I know’ — so man’s self-consciousness finds its supreme expression in 
the absolute certainty of the Son of man—‘whence I came and 
whither I go.’” 


FREDERIC E. DEWHURST. 
CHuIcaGo, ILL. 


EATING THE BreaD OF LIFE: A Study of John vi. 30ff., and its 
Relation to the Lord’s Supper. By Werner H. K. 
Soames. London: Stock, Igo1. Pp. viii+197. 2s. 6d., net. 


THE AGAPE AND THE EvCcHARIST, IN THE EARLY CuurRCH: Studies 
in the History of the Christian Love-Feasts. By J. F. 
Keatinc. London: Methuen, 1901. Pp.xx+ 201. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. SoaMEs resurveys those passages of the New Testament com- 
monly supposed to refer to the Lord’s Supper, as well as the words of 
institution themselves, his object being to restate the doctrine in such 
form that all Christians may unite upon it. Part I is a minute exegesis 
and interpretation of John 6: 32-58. It concludes that the passage is 

a harmonious whole, and its language is largely figurative; that “to 

eat the bread of life” is an entirely figurative expression meaning only 

to have faith in the living Christ. So also “eating the flesh of the 

Son of man and drinking his blood” must be understood figuratively 

and spiritually, not literally nor materially. Such eating and drinking 

is not to put something into the belly, but to get everlasting life. 

In Part II the words of institution are examined. Bread, body, fruit 

of the vine, blood, are declared to be used here in a strictly material 

sense. The copula is found to be an expression neither of identity nor 
of definition, but rather of “exact equivalence” (as a shilling is—is 
the exact equivalent of —twelve pence). This exegesis will be unsatis- 
factory to all Roman Catholics and to most Protestants, and indeed 
the work is not likely to please either those who hold sacerdotal views 
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or those who find no mistakes in the theology of the Reformation, 
though it is receiving favorable comment in several English religious 
periodicals. 

The author appears quite unconscious of the critical problems of 
the fourth gospel, and of the probability that John 6: 32-58 is but a 
spiritual recast of the liturgical formula of the eucharist already in use 
in the church for years before that gospel was written. 

Dr. Keating recognizes the agapé as “the eternal enigma of his- 
tory,” but endeavors to bring together, in his introduction, such illus- 
trative sources as are available in heathen and Jewish literature as to 
the conditions out of which agapé and eucharist emerge; to pass under 
review, in chap. 1, the references and allusions to the agapé in the 
New Testament ; and, in the remaining chapters, to deal with the prac- 
tices of the second and succeeding centuries, with references to the 
Fathers and comparison of the extant ordinances on the subject, espe- 
cially the church order, or Egyptian canons, and the canons of Hip- 
polytus. 


C. P. CorFin. 
CuIcaGo, ILL. 


Tue Cuurcn’s OnE Founpation. Christ and Recent Criticism, 
By W. Rosertson Nicott. New York: Armstrong, Igot. 


Pp. 227. $1.25. 

Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, editor of that most influential of British 
religious papers, the British Weekly, has gathered in this little volume 
ten articles originally appearing as editorials in that journal. They 
have all the excellences and defects of newspaper writing — hard 
hitting at the center of the question, minor issues being brushed aside, 
clear, vigorous presentation of the argument, not infrequent over- 
statement of positions taken, and an absence of balance and precision. 
The book is intended to reassure the somewhat alarmed Christian in 
view of recent critical investigations into the New Testament and the 
presentation of these results in the Encyclopedia Biblica. Confidence is 
restored in two ways: by a positive argument for the supernatural and 
the miraculous, and by a negative polemic against “ critics,” “ critical ” 
methods, and the results of “ criticism’ in the New Testament field. 
The latter endeavor, which has received and, doubtless, will receive the 
most attention and commendation from many, is inconclusive and 
unwise. It is inconclusive, because it bases its rejection of critical 
results on something else than their examination and refutation in the 
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light of scientific investigation. No demanding of a “credo” before 
accepting or rejecting a scholar’s work will avail in this day or age. 
It is unwise, because it creates a prejudice against all new investigation 
and discussion of fundamental biblical questions. No subject is 
settled until it is settled correctly, and, if anybody, by patient and serious 
study, has something to offer in deepening, broadening, or correcting 
existing and long-standing opinions, let him be impartially heard and 
his contributions weighed with candor and judicial consideration, no 
matter how widely he may depart from present standards. 

Much more satisfactory and helpful is the positive part of the book. 
Here two important considerations are urged with clearness and per- 
suasive force: (1) the character of Jesus dominates the New Testa- 
ment with the attractive and impressive convincingness of reality; 
(2) the experience of the Christian is the self-evidencing test of the 
living and present power of Christ. Neither of these facts can “ criti- 
cism” touch, nor can it impair their validity. Indeed, we may add 
(and would that the author had said it plainly!), sound “critical” 
method does not desire to interfere with them. So far as it runs 
amuck against them, it is out of its sphere and bound to come to grief. 
In these days of uncertainty and fear in many quarters, it will be com- 
forting and reassuring to many to listen to this sane and sure note of 
reasonable confidence. Christ Jesus will remain the church’s one 
foundation after “criticism” has done its work; nay, more firm and 
glorious than ever, because of what it has contributed. 


G. S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Hoty Spirit AND CHRISTIAN SERVICE. By J. D. Ropertson. 
New York: American Tract Society, 1901. Pp. 288. §1. 


Tuts work belongs to a literature that has a history too full of tri- 
umph to pass it by with slighting neglect; and yet with all that is 
good and sweet and even inspiring in Dr. Robertson’s message, the 
modern reader must feel that the forms in which the message is given 
are not the forms best adapted for today’s need, and that the Christian 
workers who listened to these lectures went forth but ill prepared for 
the real struggles for Christianity today. There is a mischievous habit 
now abroad of speaking of the Holy Spirit much as Roman theology 
sometimes speaks of Jesus Christ, as if an indifferent Father were to 
be won over by the blandishments we may bestow on either the Son or 
the Spirit. There is nothing of this consciously in these lectures, but 
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much that is unconsciously expressive of this attitude. The seventh 
chapter, for instance, would have been much better entitled “God’s 
Method.” The Holy Spirit has no “method” in any way separate 
from God’s. The tone of the lectures is broad, catholic, and rational. 
The piety is quite evident, and the effect upon thoughtful, receptive 
readers can only be sweet and wholesome. Yet even the ideal of ser- 
vice that dominates the book is mystical and individual. In the chap- 
ter on “The Holy Spirit’s Rewards” a splendid chance is missed to 
point out some of the rewards which may be claimed in a coming 
social redemption, quite apart from selfish individual interest therein. 
In the same way “ Sanctification” is treated of as individual. The pro- 
phetic dream of a state in which the meanest vessels in the household 
will be inscribed “Holy, Holy, Holy,” just as the altar vessels were, 
is a dream that is ignored in the range of thought represented here. 
We are thankful for such clear notes, but wish a more symphonic 
poem ; we rejoice in the sweet vision, but wish the range were wider 
and the insight clearer. To many this book will be a refreshing cup 
of water; to many more, and those the more modern ones, it will be a 


direction given in an unknown tongue. 


T. C. Hatt. 
THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York, N. Y. 


UEBER DIE ENTWICKELUNG DES KATHOLISCHEN KIRCHENRECHTS 
IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT. Von FRITZ FLEINER. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. 31. M. 0.60. 

Dr. FLEINER offers in these pages some philosophico-juridical con- 
siderations on the evolution of the canon law of the Roman church 
in the nineteenth century. Its original point d’appui, he considers, is 
the attitude urged by Napoleon on Pius VII. toward the recalcitrant 
bishops of France on the occasion of the concordat of 1801. Since 
then the Roman See has persistently increased its authority, partly 
owing to the contemptuous negligence of the civil authorities, partly 
owing to the destruction of traditional barriers. In the matter of epis- 
copal elections, particularly, it has drawn to itself the final decision, 
whatever the formal concessions made to the state. While tolerating 
“ nationalism’? among the Greeks, it opposes “national” councils in 
Germany and France, and only permits “plenary ”’ councils in mission 
lands like the United States. The entire missionary work is but one 
department of Roman activity—the propaganda. The modern 
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teaching of absolute religious freedom has left the consciences of all 
Catholics at the mercy of the Roman See without any political pro- 
tection. The canon law has become at once international, medizval- 
conservative, and self-executing. Niebuhr and the Berlin foreign office 
were grossly deceived when in 1819 they talked of its Harm/losigkeit. 
Even the loss of the temporal power has increased incredibly the 
spiritual fascination of the papacy. With the skill of a finished artist 
the Roman See has met the civil legislation at every dangerous turn 
by appeals, now to the incompetency of the legislator, now to the 
nature of the legislation, now to the milder “subsidia” of dispensa- 
tion, toleration, or J/gnorirung. Everything has conspired in the 
nineteenth century to bring back the canon law of the high Middle 
Ages; for that reason the papacy avoids carefully the often-demanded 
and often-planned codification of the canon law; it would be com- 
pelled to take a final position with regard to certain principles and 
contentions. 

These seem to be the main lines of the discourse of Dr. Fleiner, 
which in general is objective and calm in its exposition, and leans 
steadily on facts and documents. Some of its assumptions and posi- 
tions are true: orthodox Catholics must always look on the Roman 
See as a real living center of authority, and not merely a symbol of 
unity. Again, most Catholic scholars look on the restraints and 
controls created by the state-absolutism of Germany, France, and Spain 
between the Reformation and the French Revolution as usurpations or 
unwarranted interferences, and the pregnant source of all the inner 
weaknesses of the church in Europe, through which she fell a prey to 
the anti-Christian and anti-religious forces of the eighteenth century. 
Authority, by its nature, can never be confined, in its exercise, to 
immovable forms and institutions. All living elements move and 
change, and their directing forces must keep in touch with them, where- 
fore a certain freedom of adaptation is needed. What Dr. Fleiner 
says of “national” councils in France and Germany may be true; but 
there are several grave considerations other than those he refers to. 
When he says (p. 23) that in the excogitation of certain self-helps 
against the impact of civil legislation ‘‘ bewahrt sich die volle Virtuositat 
des beweglichen rémischen Geistes,” it is well to remember that, in 
dealing with the Roman See, civil authorities during the nineteenth 
century, and beginning with Napoleon, have been guilty of a long line 
of acts of deceit, crafty violence, double dealing, circumvention, and 
the like, of which the Vatican and Congregation Archives can tell some 
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day the true documentary history. Dr. Fleiner seems to regret (p. 31) 
the absence in the modern state of a power of civil supervision over 
the exercise by Roman Catholicism of a peculiar influence on its mem- 
bers through means of purely spiritual compulsion (“rein geistlichen 
Zwanges”). This is the fundamental temper of the “ May laws” and 
the “Old Catholic’ movement in Germany and Switzerland, and 
springs naturally from the desire to make of Roman Catholic Chris- 
tianity a department of the state, supporting tamely and ordinarily the 
infallible regulations and ordinances of the school-bred legists who 
from time immemorial have been its chief opponents. 


Tuomas J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


SUNDAY AND THE SABBATH. The Golden Lectures for 1900- 
1901. By H. R. Gamsre. New York: Dutton, Igo1. 
Pp. 157. $1, met. 

“ Tue hypothesis of a primitive sabbath will not bear examination.” 
There is no evidence that “ the sabbath was an ordinance instituted by 
God at the creation of the world.” ‘The sabbath is a Mosaic institu- 
tion.” It does not appear that in the earlier times it was “‘ associated 
with any special sacrifice or worship.” The one requirement was that 
‘in it thou shalt do no manner of work.” In the Christian church at 
first the necessity for any holy days was notfelt. In the beginning the 
disciples met daily. A little later the custom of assembling on the 
first day of the week arose. Why the first day was chosen we are not 
told, probably because that day commemorated the Lord’s resurrection. 
“There is no evidence that the practice was based on any command of 
our Lord.” ‘“ At some time between A. D. 57 and A. D. 96 the term 
‘Lord’s Day’ arose.” “The Lord’s Day emerged simply as a day 
convenient for public worship, recommended for that purpose by the 
memory that Christ had risen ‘on the first day of the week.’” 
Between the sabbath and the Lord’s Day there is no connection. No 
passage in the New Testament supports the belief that the sabbath was 
changed from the seventh day to the first. No early Christian ever 
supposed that in observing the Lord’s Day he was “ keeping the sab- 
bath.” There is not a single writer in the first three centuries who 
confounds Sunday with the sabbath. “ Up tothe end of the fifth cen- 
tury there is no clearly genuine passage in any writer, or in any public 
document, ecclesiastical or civil, in which the fourth commandment is 
referred to as the ground of obligation to observe the Lord’s Day.” 
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At the beginning and through the first three centuries “‘ Sunday was 
simply a special day of worship, entirely unfettered as to the manner 
in which it should otherwise be employed.” In the early church there 
is no evidence that Sunday was observed as “a day of rest from toil.” 
“The Christians went to their work on the first, as on other days.” 
Sunday “ for the first time came to be formally recognized as a day of 
rest” in the decree issued by Constantine in 321 A. D. Among 
Christians in New Testament times “ there is not the smallest reason 
to suppose that there was any cessation from work.” “It was a day on 
which Christians met of their own free will to worship God, but they 
were not careful to separate it in other respects from other days.” 
“From the sixth century ‘sabbatarianism’ became more and more 
strongly marked.” Not until the twelfth century did the expression 
“Christian sabbath” come into use. In the Middle Ages the church 
taught that the Jewish sabbath was changed to the Lord’s Day, and 
work was sternly forbidden, though “recreations of various kinds were 
freely allowed.” The church of the Reformation returned to the 
primitive idea and custom. The reformers denied that “the Lord’s 
Day rested on a divine command.” They protested against “its being 
regarded as having any inherent sanctity of its own.” To Luther its 
compulsory observance was abhorrent. He consented to recognize 
Sunday only because “some special day of worship was a practical 
necessity.” The Augsburg Confession says: ‘‘ Those who judge that in 
the place of the sabbath the Lord’s Day was instituted are greatly 
mistaken.” Bucer, Calvin, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the reformers gen- 
erally voiced similar opinions. It was left tothe Puritans to bequeath 
to us our modern “Christian sabbath” ideas. They found a great deal 
in their Bibles about “ keeping the sabbath,” and “ they boldly identified 
the Jewish sabbath with the Christian Sunday,” and were “equally 
severe on work and recreation.” On the Lord’s Day no one shall 
“ cook victuals,” or “ walk in his garden,” or “ make beds.” “If any 
man shall kiss his wife, or wife kiss her husband, on the Lord’s Day, 
the party in fault shall be punished as the discretion of the court of 
magistrates.” 

Vicar Gamble sets forth the above positions in detail and at length, 
and then ends his discussion with “certain broad principles” on 
which “a reasonable and healthy Sunday” must be based. If any 
reader of this notice doubts the correctness of these teachings, we 
recommend a careful reading of the book itself. 


Er! B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Inter Amicos. Letters between James Martineau and William 
Knight, 1869-1872. (London: John Murray, 1rgo1 ; pp. xiii + 152; 
5s.) These letters, which are published by Mr. Knight, are mostly occu- 
pied with a friendly argument between himself and Dr. Martineau on the 
subject of the divinity of Christ. The last letter from Dr. Martineau 
gives the latter’s attitude on the subject of “The Ethics of Creed- 
Subscription,” a paper upon which, reproduced in the appendix of the 
present volume, had been published by Mr. Knight. The volume also 
contains a copy of the address presented to Dr. Martineau upon his 
eighty-third birthday, with the list of signatures——WARNER FITE. 


God’s Revelation of Himself to Men. By Samuel J. Andrews. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Putnam, 1901; pp. xv+ 
421; $2.) The present edition of this book is an exact reprint of the 
first edition, published in 1886, enlarged by an additional preface, four 
brief notes on specific points where biblical criticism denies the 
author’s presuppositions in dealing with the history of Israel, and an 
appendix of twenty-five pages discussing the nature of higher criti- 
cism. The republication of the book reveals the great distance which 
American biblical scholarship has traveled in the last fifteen years. 
The traditional and objective point of view here represented has given 
way to a historical and psychological method. The following sentence 
illustrates the author’s attitude toward critical scholarship: “It is not 
His [Jehovah’s] dealings with His people of which we are told [by 
modern scholars], but of the progressive development of their ideas of 
Him ” (p. 387). Such a growing apprehension of God seems to the 
author inconsistent with the conception of unique and special revela- 
tion which he holds.— GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Momenta of Life. By James Lindsay. (London: Stock, 1904; pp. 
146; 5s.) The book under review is a collection of seven essays, all 
of which had already appeared in various magazines before their 
collection in this volume. The titles of these essays are: “The 
Development of Ethical Philosophy;” “‘The Development of Chris- 
tian Ethics;” “Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher;” “ Modern 
Lights on the Reformation;” “The Theology and Ethics of Origen;” 
““Man and the Cosmos;” “ Mysticism—True and False.” The first 
of these seven papers is the most complete. It is an admirable 
epitome of the history of ethical progress from the time of Socrates 
to the present day. The author believes that the progress of morality 
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has been made possible through religion “as its invincible ally.” The 
central power of this ethical development in the human race is con- 
science, which he calls “a kind of ideal will.’”” The essay on Schleier- 
macher is discriminating and just. The other five, while very brief, 
contain much that is suggestive. The author is evidently at home in 
the speculative thought of both Germany and England.—A. J. 
RAMAKER. 


Life: Its Mysteries Now and after Death. By Alexander Wright. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901; pp. 230; 3s. 6d., 
net.) The author of this little book, for twenty-five years minister of 
the United Free High Church at Musselburgh, passed away while his 
work was still in the printer’s hands. As a memorial of a faithful 
minister’s life-work, and an expression of his views “‘regarding some of 
the difficult problems touching our life now, and that which is to come,” 
it will doubtless find sympathetic readers in the circle of his parish- 
ioners and friends. 1t would be unfair to the author to judge his book 
by the serious standard applied to those who are workers at first hand 
in the field of theology. The reader will be sufficiently informed 
of its character when we say that within a brief 230 pages room is 
found for chapters on themes as varied and difficult as “ The Silence of 
God,” “The Problem of Evil in the World,” “The Providence 


of God,” ‘“ Man and His Destiny,” “ Prayer and its Paradoxes,” “ Pain, 
Its Mystery and Meaning,” “Death: What Is It?” “The Immortality 
of the Soul,” “Spiritualism,” “The State of the Blessed Dead,” 
“The Intermediate State of Souls,’’ ‘“‘ The Resurrection,” ‘“‘The Final 
Judgment,” “The Consummation of All Things,” and “ The Inaugura- 
tion of the Eternal Kingdom of God.” — Wm. Apams Brown. 


Die Verwandschaft der jitdisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie. Von Ernst’ Béklen. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1902; pp. 150; M. 4.) The subject of the book is one 
much discussed of late. The works of Stave’(1898) and Séderblom 
(1901), the articles of Kohut (ZDMG) and Cheyne (Zxp. Times), and 
the references of the latter to the subject in his Bampton and American 
Lectures, are evidences of recent interest. Sdderblom stands at one 
extreme in denying the dependence of Judaism on Parsism; Cheyne 
and Kohut represent the opposite extreme. The book of Béklen is 
mediating. Its primary design is to collect the materials, and its array 
of parallels is large and instructive. It has demonstrated that, in the 
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field of eschatology at least, Judaism and Parsism have striking like- 
nesses. But the author declines to assign the priority of possession to 
either religion, holding that two considerations stand in the way of a 
decision: (1) the uncertainty as to the date of the Avesta, (2) the 
possibility that the likenesses in question are common also to other 
religions, are part of the primitive stock of religious ideas and images. 
He cites illustrative material from many other religions on some of the 
points. The author’s industry in gathering materials and his conserva- 
tism in passing judgment on the difficult problem are most commend- 
able. This monograph is a noteworthy contribution to the subject. It 
could have been made more useful by furnishing indexes of passages 
cited.— G. S. GooDsPEED. 


Martineau’s Religionsphilosophie. By Orlo Josiah Price. (Leipzig, 
1902; pp. 104.) This monograph is the doctor’s dissertation presented 
by the author to the faculty of the university of Leipzig. In the first 
part of his work Dr. Price sets forth very clearly and distinctly the 
relation of Martineau to the predominant tendencies of the nineteenth 
century, the main propositions of his philosophical convictions, the 
urgency of his essentially moral temperament. Dr. Price has done 
well to impress upon his readers the many-sidedness of Martineau’s 
interests, his appreciation of the fact that every field of experience 
must be permitted to speak for itself, his earnest endeavor justly to 
evaluate and intelligently to organize these different fields. Perhaps 
we may say that Martineau’s significance for present-day thought lies 
in the spirit and the method of his work, rather than in the actual 
results obtained. That the tools used by Martineau, in the fabrication 
of his intellectual structure, are not of essential value today when 
judged by recent scientific and philosophic criteria, Dr. Price has very 
well indicated in the second part of his work. And yet it must be said 
that Martineau’s conceptions, outdated though they may be, are recent 
when compared with many of the conceptions of the average con- 
temporary apologist. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the author’s 
necessarily brief outline of Martineau’s system may lead the theologi- 
cally minded to a more complete appreciation of this singularly sincere, 
broad-minded, and acute thinker.—S. F. MACLENNAN. 


Evolution and its Bearing on Religions. By A. J. Dadson. (New 
York: Dutton, 1901; pp. 268; $1.25, et.) This isa popular reproduc- 
tion of the views of Haeckel and Draper. We are not competent to 
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criticise its exposition of the scientific evolutionary hypothesis, but its 
review of the course of human history and of the Christian church is 
crude, imperfect, and misleading. How the name of E. P. Dutton & 
Co. should appear on the title-page of so uncompromising and unfair 
an attack upon religion is incomprehensible.— G. S. GoopsPEED. 


Le sentiment religieux. Par Henri Bois. (Paris: Fischbacher, 
1902; pp. 64.) This pamphlet contains the opening address delivered 
before the faculty and students of the Protestant school at Montauban 
in November, 1901. The discourse has as its topic religious psychology. 
The speaker distinguishes the religious sentiment or feeling from the 
moral and social sentiments by pointing out that religion is in essence, 
from its very beginning, individual. The religious feeling unfolds 
itself in the personal relations between man and a personal God. 
Religion, however, cannot be reduced to a religious feeling, since the 
intellect also plays an important part. The address is well worth a 
careful reading.— W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 


Babylonia and Assyria. A Sketch of Their History. By Ross G. 
Murison. ‘Bible Class Primers,” edited by Principal Salmond. (New 
York: Scribner, imported, 1901; pp. 115; $0.20, me¢.) This is a 
compact and accurate manual full of illuminating knowledge. Asa 
side-light on Old Testament history and life it will be found most use- 
ful. It contains, besides the historical sketch, brief but lucid accounts 
of Babylonian literature, science, religion, and industry.— G. S. Goop- 
SPEED. 


The Evolution of Bible Study; and Temptation: A Psychological 
Study. By Henry Drummond. (New York: Gorham, 1901; pp. 52; 
$0.50.) This little book consists of two essays by Professor Drummond, 
apparently now for the first time published. The first, which was given 
as an address to an audience of ministers and students, is, in substance, 
a history of the way in which advancing scientific knowledge has led 
the students of the Bible to new views about the character and meaning 
of the account of creation in the book of Genesis. The second is 
written to show that the way to overcome sin is to fill the soul with new 
desires. The title, in each case, by whomever chosen, seems singu- 
larly inappropriate.—LZiisha, the Prophet of Vision. By F.S. Webster. 
(London: Morgan & Scott, 1901; pp. 95; 1s.) We have, in this 
book, a series of addresses given at the Friday morning services at All 
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Souls’ Church. They present an excellent illustration of the way in 
which the historical narratives of the Old Testament may be used for 
the purposes of religious instruction and inspiration to holy living. 
While here and there a somewhat too forceful or allegorical use is made 
of the historical material, in the main the treatment of this material is 
sound and sober. On the other hand, the author shows himself pos- 
sessed of a remarkable power to discern the true spiritual significance 
of life and history.— S. BuRNHAM. 


Einleitung in die Bibel. 3te Auflage. Von R. Schlatter. (Calw: 
Vereinsbuchandlung, 1901; pp. 551; M.4.) This book does not 
discuss questions of authorship or of the time of composition of the 
various books of the Bible, as one might infer from its comprehensive 
title. The author addresses himself not so much to the student of 
biblical literature as to the average Christian, to whom historical 
and critical questions are of minor importance. The book desires 
to show, in a popular way, what the Bible, taken as a whole, teaches. 
Each book of the Bible is, therefore, taken up separately, and a 
short analysis of its contents is given. There is no attempt at 
a minute exegesis of any passage. When a question of authorship 
must be raised, the author usually states the traditional view. The 
book is exceedingly helpful for the class of readers for which it is 
written.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


Heilige Geschichte. Die Geschichte des Reiches Gottes in histo- 
rischer Darstellung auf Grund der Quellen. 2 Bde. Von M. Wer- 
batus. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1900; pp. 388, 266; M. 9.) This “Sacred 
History” takes the Bible in the traditional order of its historical books, 
and retells the biblical story as it stands, inserting psalms, prophecies, 
and epistles where they seem to belong. The chronology is made up 
from calculations based on biblical data, a procedure which leads to such 
conclusions as the year 713 B.C. for the invasion of Sennacherib. No 
use is made of non-Hebrew data in the Old Testament portion. The 
value of such a treatment of Old Testament history is easily estimated. 
— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Class Readings in the Bible. From the Standpoint of the Higher 
Criticism. By Walter L. Sheldon. (Chicago: Unity Publishing Co., 
1901; pp. 236; $0.50.) A manual for teachers of classes whose knowl- 
edge of Scripture is limited. Part I deals with “ Prophecy;” Part II with - 
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“The Historical Books ;” Part III with “The New Testament.” Only 
twenty-six pages are given to Jesus, five to the Psalms, and none to the 
wisdom books. The book gives evidence of a very imperfect assimi- 
lation of the results of modern criticism. Its dicfa are quite unreli- 
able, and at times amusing. Whatever there may be of value is 
spoiled by a persistent use of incorrect English.—C. D. Gray. 


The Great Symbols. By W. J. Townsend. (London: Kelly, 
1901; pp. 200; 2s. 6d.) The starting-point of the author’s thought is 
that the various parts and aspects of the Old Testament ritual are 
significant. This was also the principle upon which the older typolo- 
gists based their interpretations, not only of the ritual, but of the whole 
Old Testament history. Dr. Townsend, however, discards the fanciful 
and arbitrary typology of the older writers on the subject. But when 
we come to his own views we fail to see that he substitutes a sounder 
principle of interpretation. The difference between his explanations 
of the great symbols and the typology which he sets aside as fantastic, 
is one not of class, but of variety within the class. If his results are 
not as grotesque as those of the older typologists, it is because he has 
brought to his task a generally healthier view of the Bible and its 
inspiration. The book may, therefore, be regarded as more satis- 
factory than similar books published fifty years ago, but by no means 
a true and final interpretation of the profoundly significant emblems 
of the old ritual.— A. C. ZENos. 


Grammatica Linguae Hebraicae, cum exercitiis et glossario. Studiis 
academicis accommodata a Vinc. Zapletal : (Paderbornae: Schoeningh, 
1902; pp. viii+138; M. 2.80.) This is a grammar intended pri- 
marily for the use of the author’s own classes in their first study of the 
language, and is therefore written in Latin, since the constituency of 
the University of Freiburg (Switzerland) includes students of various 
nationalities, many of whom are but slightly acquainted with German. 
The treatment is concise and clear, and well calculated to bring before 
the student the more important facts of Hebrew grammar. However, 
the author is concerned with mere phenomena, almost to the exclusion 
of all consideration of the fundamental laws of the language. He is 
content to enumerate facts for the most part, without making any 
attempt to explain them. This is hardly the most attractive, or the 
most effective, method, even for beginners. The discussion of noun- 
formations, as well as the whole treatment of the vowels, is very inade- 
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quate and superficial. The biliteral theory of the ¥”> and "9 verbs 
is accepted, but, nevertheless, they are treated in the traditional way 
as triliterals. The following corrections may be noted: 7E2271 
(p. 33); in the glossary, TiN (and p. 11, 1. 2), "25, po, pena, 
5>5.—Joun M. P. Smiru. 


Messages of the Old Testament: Genesis to Chronicles and Joel. 
By George H.C. MacGregor. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1901 ; 
pp. xii+ 178; 3s. 6d.) Does a person wish a volume of homilies on 
the historical books of the Old Testament? Here are twelve homilies 
on the historical books and one on the book of Joel. The author 
customarily begins by presenting the general literary significance of a 
book, and then with a few distinct strokes he gives the larger teaching of 
the book which he calls its “ message.” In Genesis he calls attention to 
the composite character of the book and then expounds its messages : 
“ Genesis emphasizes the divine sovereignty and supremacy ;” “ Genesis 
emphasizes the divine grace and love;” “Genesis emphasizes the divine 
holiness.” In the homily on Chronicles he makes clear the difference 
in aim and method from the books of Samuel and Kings, affirms the 
historical value of Chronicles, and draws his lesson from the spirit of 
the chronicler, saying: “‘The book of Chronicles is occupied from 
beginning to end with magnifying God, and giving him his right place 
in Israel.” The author sees messages of a typical sort; for instance, 
the third message of the book of Ruth is “ shat redemption is achieved 
by and only by a Kinsman-Redeemer.” It is evident that the spiritual 
teaching of the books far outweighs other consideration, as after noting 
the possible dates of the book of Joel, giving reasons for various 
opinions, and expressing the opinion that a late date is the true one, 
he dismisses the subject as of minor importance and proceeds to give 
the religious message of the books. This volume is worthy of study of 
the method of simple and clear exposition. It would be of service to 
a preacher in mastering the method which will interest people in the 
Bible and lead them to study it— F. B. DEnio. 


Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes untersucht. Von Friedrich 
Giesebrecht. (K6énigsberg: Thomas & Oppermann, 1g00; pp. 65; 
M. 1.20.) This is a fruitful discussion of a vital problem in Hebrew 
religion. Is the covenant at Sinai history, or the product of the devout 
imagination of later Hebrew prophecy? The answer to the question 
leads this learned scholar through some of the most important fields 
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of Old Testament theology. A leading school of critics who deny the 
covenant a historical character because it reveals the handiwork of 
prophecy finds itself unable to account for the monotheism of Amos. 
But Giesebrecht argues for a pre-prophetic monotheistic inclination, 
seen for example in Elijah; this demands in its turn a preparation 
most reasonably found in the work of Moses. In the Mosaic work 
appears the fundamental differentiation of Hebrew religion from other 
Semitic faiths—a differentiation best explained by the Sinaitic cove- 
nant. Moreover, careful analysis of the documentary evidence reveals 
nothing in the way of the historicity of the fact on which the narratives 
of the occurrences at Sinai are based. Thus the argument is twofold. 
A variety of special investigations and of penetrating observations 
makes this pamphlet a most instructive contribution to Old Testament 
study. — Der Gottesglaube im alten Israel und die religionsgeschichtliche 
Kritik, Ein Vortrag von J. W. Rothstein. (Halle: C. E. Miiller, 
1900; pp. 49; M. 1.20.) Rothstein’s pamphlet follows the same line 
of argument as that of Giesebrecht, with a somewhat wider sweep and 
a more dogmatic utterance. To him the spirit of the newer criticism is 
pantheistic and materialistic. It shuts out a personal God and hence 
stands at the antipodes of the biblical view of history. The main 
contentions of the paper are that the religion of old Israel (7. ¢. pre- 
prophetic Israel) is not only to be found in the popular worship, a 
semi-heathenish nationalistic cult, but also is represented in a line of 
higher thinkers by a kind of esoteric doctrine of true supernaturalism. 
In proof of this he, like Giesebrecht, begins with Amos and follows back 
step by step through the Jahwist, through 2 Sam., chaps. 9—20, etc., to 
Moses, and from him back to the patriarchal period. With much that 
is valid, stimulating, and worthy of consideration is mingled not a 
little that is open to serious question. The discussion, however, is one 
that must be reckoned with and shows that a mediating school of criti- 
cism in Germany is making itself heard over against the hitherto pre- 
vailing school represented by Wellhausen and his followers. — Les 
esptrances messianiques d’Israei. II Esaie et les prophétes de 
son €poque. Par J. Gindraux. (Lausanne: Bridel & C*, 1901; 
pp. 239; fr.3.) M. Gindraux’s earlier volumes treated the messianic 
hopes of the early period and of the poets and former prophets. A 
willingness to allow that, possibly, the work of modern “criticism” may 
have something of permanent value appears in his discussion, but his 
exposition shows no traces of itsinfluence upon him. He recognizes, 
indeed, the demand that the prophet’s word be interpreted in the light 
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of his own times ; yet the attempts to combine this principle with the 
firm conviction that the prophet has in mind the Messiah Jesus of the 
New Testament, produce a strange and incongruous result. The mes- 
sianic passages of the Old Testament may be legitimately interpreted 
on either basis, but not on both at the same time. The author’s 
“critical” position finds in Isaiah of Jerusalem the author of all the 
prophecies of the book of Isaiah. Hence prophecy is primarily pre- 
diction.— Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer. Von Dr. Friedrich Schwally. 
Erstes Heft: “Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel.” (Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1901; pp. vili-++-111; M. 3.) Schwally has made an interesting and 
important contribution to Hebrew archeology and religion in this 
monograph. Starting from the perfectly legitimate position that war 
in Israel was a matter of religion, he has studied all the Old Testament 
military data from this point of view. The investigation has led him 
over a very wide field and brought out some exceedingly fresh inter- 
pretations of the biblical material. There is scarcely a vital element of 
Hebrew religion and social life that is not at least touched upon. 
Yahweh, the priest, the prophet, the Nazirite, the Rechabite, the ark, 
magic and ritual, the ban, the curse, marriage, fasting, music— these 
and other subjects come within the circle of his discussion. Ethno- 
logical parallels from the primitive customs of all peoples are effect- 
ively employed for illustration and comparison. Now and then the 
German infallible insight into the meaning of an institution or the 
interpretation of a passage is substituted for valid argument, and 
therefore the book must be read with discrimination. The discussion, 
besides being of real value in itself, suggests that many other subjects 
of Hebrew archeology might receive a similar thorough handling 
with great advantage.— G. S. GOODSPEED. 


Joshua and the Land of Promise, by F. B. Meyer (London: 
Morgan & Scott; pp. 188; 2s. 6d.), is a sermonic treatment of the 
book of Joshua. There are great moral principles underlying the his- 
torical books, which stimulate students of the Old Testament. Such 
discussions as bring out those basal facts are always helpful, and they 
appeal to the most thoughtful. Such spiritualizing, however, as we 
find in this volume might easily prove, in the hands of a less skilful 
writer, a dangerous rejuvenation of the pernicious allegorical methods 
of Origen. Too great care cannot be exercised in using the historical, 
not as typical, but as illustrative only, of gospel truth.—Der desondere 
Wert des Alten Testamentes fiir den Arbeiter im Reiche Gottes der Gegen- 
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wart, von G. Diettrich (Giessen: Ricker, 1901; pp. 15; M. 0.40), is a 
practical address of a German pastor. He finds the Old Testament 
to be of especial value (1) in this pessimistic age by being a compen- 
dium of hope; (2) in this day when right and wrong, good and evil, 
are forgotten or confused, it is a compendium of righteousness ; (3) 
when abstract thinking is set aside, it is a text-book of simple percep- 
tions of truth. The pastor who enters the Old Testament with these 
fundamental ideas will find in it a mine of spiritual riches—Ira M. 
PRICE. 


Histoire des Israélites depuis la ruine de leur indépendance nationale 
jusqu’a nos jours. Par Théodore Reinach. 2° édition. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1901; pp. xix-+ 415; fr. 4.) This book is intended asa 
popular introduction to the history of the Jews from the time of their 
ultimate subjection under Hadrian. It is written in a clear, attractive 
manner; but the view-point taken throughout is one-sided, with the 
result that the picture drawn of the Jews from the point of time 
mentioned up to the present is a greatly idealized one. Thus the aim 
and the raison détre of the legal system which, from the Maccabean 
period on, was the predominant factor in Judaism, and which culmi- 
nated in the production of the Talmud, was, according to Reinach, to 
adjust the Mosaic law “to the needs of practical life;” the task of the 
traditional law consisted in removing the obscurities and contradic- 
tions, and in supplying the gaps in the Mosaic law(p. 20). The study 
and interpretation of the law are held up as the sole and exclusive 
inspiration of the Jews from the time they lost their national inde- 
pendence (pp. 22 ff.). As if the center and essence of all their aspira- 
tions, as well as of their zealous study and punctilious observance of the 
law, were not the messianic hope. But the messianic hope and the copi- 
ous apocalyptic literature to which it gave rise do not receive any con- 
sideration in the book; are merely alluded to casually in the description 
of the sectarian and pseudo-Messiah Sabbatai Zevi of the seventeenth 
century and of his successors of the eighteenth century (pp. 240 ff.).— 
MosEs BUTTENWIESER. 


Evangile de Jean et Actes des Apdtres. Par Alfred Schroeder. 
(Lausanne: Bridel & C*, 1899; pp. 558; fr. 10.) The author states, 
in a brief preface, that this second edition—the first was published in 
1885—of his commentary on John and Acts was made necessary by 
the recent contributions to the history of the apostolic period. A 
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cursory glance at the generous introductory matter to both John and 
Acts in this second edition shows that the author has not spared any 
pains to bring that part of his commentary up to date. The recent 
contributions of Harnack, Beyschlag, Zahn, and other German his- 
torians have obtained a fair and ample treatment. In discussing the 
still unsettled “Johannine question,” Schroeder holds to the traditional 
view. In Acts he likewise prefers the later date of Paul’s conversion. 
The exegetical comments in both books are very full, critical, thor- 


oughly evangelical in tone, and very profitable as elucidations of the 
text.— A. J. RAMAKER. 


Rabbi Jesus, Sage and Saviour. By Wm. Macintosh. (London: Wm. 
Blackwood, 1901; pp. x +274; 38. 6d., me¢.) One would readily dis- 
cover on reading this book, even if the preface did not say so, that its 
various chapters were originally given as popular addresses. After this 
fashion the author treats, in the first two chapters, the condition of find- 
ing the truth and of knowing God. In the next he shows that the Bible is 
differentiated from all other “‘ sacred books” in that it declares the love 
of God. Then follows a very good chapter on the sinlessness of Jesus. 
As to Christ’s teachings, he shows that they were directed to the inherent 
but undeveloped instinct of human nature for truth and right. Citing a 
few of the characteristic sayings of Jesus, he undertakes to show that 
his doctrines, according to contemporary criticism, are scientifically 
verifiable. His chapter on “The Teaching of the Incarnation” is 
good as far as it goes, but it does not go very deep. He quotes the 
main theories concerning Christ, and declares the inadequacy of all 
except that which holds that he is very God manifest in the flesh. 
He quotes with approval Ruskin’s statement as found in Praeterita, ii, 
208. For a book covering such a range of topics the title seems a bit 
strange, not to say inappropriate. However, the book will be helpful 
to those who, though having slight knowledge of some of the religious 
problems of the day, have neither time, training, nor scholarship for 
more thorough study.— Gross ALEXANDER. 


Jesu Gottheit und das Kreuz. Von A. Schlatter. [“ Beitrage zur 
Férderung christlicher Theologie,” V (1901), 5. Heft.] (Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 90; M. 1.20.) Starting with the contention 
of Konrad Grass that the deity of Jesus is manifested solely in his 
overcoming of the Gottverlassenheit in which he was placed on the 
cross and in his restoration to communion with God, and finding that 
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the theory touches only the value of the cross for Jesus himself, not its 
value for God and for man, and that consequently it does not do 
justice either to the statements of the apostles or to the church formulas 
(even when interpreted according to their essential basis), Schlatter 
proceeds to subject these statements to a cursory examination, and 
concludes that, although each of the fathers (Origen, Athanasius, 
Anselm) emphasizes but one central thought, the several elements of 
truth in each are to be found united in the various thoughts of the 
New Testament writers. For example: The will of Jesus to die is one 
with his love to the Father ; in resisting the temptation to avoid death, 
he overcomes the evil; in his resurrection, he changes mortality into 
immortality; the necessity and saving power of the cross consist in 
the fact that Jesus, through the cross, entered himself into communion 
with God. Schlatter assumes (p. 24) that on other grounds the 
deity of Christ can be made out, and so does not discuss the process 
through which he comes from the unity of will to the unity of being 
with God. He has, however, made good his case against the conten- 
tion of Grass with which he started out.— J. EVERETT FRAME. 


Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. By Charles F. D’Arcy. (New York: 
Armstrong, 1901; pp. xix+139; $0.60.) This little volume is one 
of a series of “‘ Christian Study Manuals” edited by R. E. Welsh. It 
puts very simply the principal ideas of the teaching of Jesus, dividing 
them into two classes, “moral ideas” and “ religious ideas.” In the 
first class are included those that relate to the social aspects of the 
kingdom of God, grouped about such themes as “ The Pure Heart,” 
“The Great Example,” “ Life and Growth.” The religious ideas, 
which furnish basis and inspiration for the moral ideas, are “ The 
Father,” “The Son,” “The Paraclete,” and “The Fulness of Christ.” 
—Manual of the Four Gospels. By T. H. Stokoe. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press; New York: Frowde, 1901 ; Part I, ‘The Gospel Narrative,” 
pp. xii+-200 ; Part II, “The Gospel Teaching,” pp. viii-+-175 ; $0.50 
each.) These two volumes are intended to be “more than a mere 
abstract,” but less elaborate than the principal “ lives” of Christ. They 
are designed for students in schools and colleges, and also for the use 
of general readers. The first volume presents the biographical matter 
of the gospels, paragraph by paragraph, in the form of a condensed nar- 
rative containing explanations of the salient points needing comment, 
while less important points are discussed in footnotes. In the second 
volume the teaching is taken up section by section in a condensed 
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paraphrase. In both volumes a good deal of information and com- 
ment is compactly presented.— Zhe Epistles of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy and Titus. By R. Martin Pope. (London: Kelly, 1901; pp. 
vii+ 248; 1s. 6d.) The author describes his work as “ expository 
notes” prepared originally for a class of young students reading the 
pastoral epistles in the original, and he has published them for the use 
of “students, lay preachers, and Christian workers,” in the hope of 
interesting them in some of the fine distinctions apparent to a Greek 
scholar. This purpose, of course, determines his method of treatment, 
and he has certainly attained a large measure of success. His clear, 
concise expository notes will be of great value to the class of readers 
for which they have been prepared. It may seem to some that “lay 
preachers ” are entitled to a more thorough introduction to the critical 
questions connected with the study of these epistles than is to be 
found in this volume. The work does not give evidence that the 
author has entered so thoroughly into the situation presented in the 
epistles as to be able to contribute anything new to their interpretation. 
He has, however, registered in concise form what seems to him to be 
the best explanation of each passage, which is a service to many read- 
ers. He regards the epistles as wholly Pauline in their present form, 
and believes them to have been written after the termination of the 
imprisonment mentioned in Acts. The heresies mentioned in the 
epistles are a “ species of Gnosticism grafted on to the common belief of 
Judaism,” somewhat more highly developed than that against which 
the epistle to the Colossians is directed. In an appendix the author 
argues that Paul possessed a collection of the logia of Jesus.— The Pas- 
toral Epistles: A New Translation, with Introduction, Commentary, 
and Appendix. By Rev. J. P. Lilley. (New York: imported by Scrib- 
ner, 1901 ; pp. vi+255; $0.75, ze¢.) This commentary is an exceed- 
ingly rich addition to the series of which it is the latest number (‘“‘Hand- 
books for Bible Classes and Private Students’’). It is thoroughly adapted 
to the needs of all Bible students, both ministers and educated laymen. 
It gives a fair and reasonably complete outline of the history of the 
criticism of the pastoral epistles, so that the reader finds himself put 
in touch with the best modern scholarship. The author handles the 
data with scholarly independence, and his clear, fresh way of putting 
things is everywhere in evidence. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter is unusual. Pp. 1-51 are devoted to an introduction to all three 
epistles ; pp. 55-66 contain the author’s own translation of the Greek ; 
pp. 69-216 contain the commentary proper; and pp. 223-55 
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constitute an appendix, in which certain critical questions are dis- 
cussed at greater length than seemed desirable in the introduction. 
The character of the topics discussed in this appendix indicates the 
lines along which the commentary is laid out: the style and vocabu- 
lary of the epistles; the theory of composite authorship ; the chrono- 
logical order and place of the pastoral epistles ; the evolution of the 
teaching elder; Paul’s doctrine of inspiration ; and the ethics of the 
pastoral epistles. The author regards the epistles as Pauline in their 
present form, and assigns them to a period subsequent to that covered 
by the narrative in Acts. His view of the heresies opposed in the epis- 
tles is that they were “the last effort of Judaistic traditionalism to over- 
throw the religion of Christ.”—Epwarp I. BosworTH. 


Moderne Meinungsverschiedenheiten iiber Methode, Aufgaben und 
Ziele der Kirchengeschichte. Won Adolf Jiilicher. (Marburg: Elwert, 
1901; pp. 24; M. 0.50.) This is No. 5 of the Marburg academic 
addresses. It was delivered on the occasion of the author’s induction 
to the rectorate of the university. It seems to have been especially 
called out by Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. The author 
reconsiders the whole subject of methods, problems, and ends in 
church history. He seeks,and upon the whole keeps pretty well to, 
the via media. He insists that church history has a very distinct field 
of its own, and that it will render the best service by limiting itself 
within that field, and not by running off after new problems and ends. 
In a word, church history should attend strictly to its own business. 
This is an excellent principle—when properly qualified —J. W. 
MONCRIEF. 


Sokratesund die alte Kirche. Von Adolf Harnack. (Giessen : Ricker, 
1901; pp. 24; M. 0.50.) Taking Socrates as the representative of 
Greek philosophy, and Jesus as the representative of the Christian 
religion, Harnack traces the mingling and confusing in the minds of 
the early Christians of the two realms of philosophy and religion, as 
illustrated in the comparison of the death of Jesus to the death of 
Socrates. The comparison is first made by Justin, is approved by 
Clement and Origen, and by most of the apologists, until Tertullian 
draws a distinction in favor of Jesus’ death. Following him, Augustine 
robs Socrates’ death of all value by branding all heathen virtues as 
glorious vices. This bold assertion of the supremacy of the revelation 
in Jesus is confirmed today, and we no longer look to Socrates for 
Christianity nor to Jesus for philosophy.—A. E. Hott. 
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Doctrine spirituelle de Saint Augustin. Par J. Martin. (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1901 ; pp. viii + 282; fr. 2.50.) Augustine was so many- 
sided that it is impossible to give a complete picture of his work. This 
book presents a phase of his teaching which finds little place in most 
historical treatises — Augustine’s practical exposition of the religious 
life. The author, therefore, draws chiefly from sources like the Con- 
fessions, Soliloquies, and Sermons. Manifestly the line between the 
religious and the speculative writings must be somewhat arbitrarily 
drawn ; and a Catholic would include some which a Protestant might 
omit. Father Martin thus throws the material into the framework of 
the typical monastic ideal. The obligations of vows, obedience, pov- 
erty and humility, and the mystic love and adoration of God are 
brought to the front. The bulk of the book consists of quotations 
from Augustine. The author has done little more than select and 
arrange these. He has thus brought out in strong relief the Augustine 
who so powerfully impressed himself on the Catholic church. The 
book is the product of painstaking and careful scholarship, although 
giving necessarily only a partial view of the great teacher of the 
church.—GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Petite introduction aux inventaires des Archives du Vatican. Par 
Louis Guérard. (Paris: Picard, 1901; pp. 39.) This work is intended 
primarily for those who are making a historical investigation of the 
thirteenth century, and who purpose to continue their work in the 
Vatican library. The author makes the following classification for this 
study in presenting the material in the library: (1) lists of bulls, 
briefs, and petitions ; (2) catalogues of (a) De Pretis, (4) Garampi ; (3) 
miscellaneous. The period reviewed is sufficiently long to commend 
the work to the attention of scholars.—T. W. Noon. 


Luthers Auffassung der Gottheit Christi. Von Constantin von Kiigel- 
gen. (Leipzig: Wépke; pp. 66; M. 1.60.) Luther adhered to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity and of the pre-existence of Christ, and 
used the inherited scholastic methods to defend them, but there are 
occasional attempts at an ethical treatment of the doctrine of the pre- 
existence. To him Christ was the only way to a knowledge of God; 
he not only rejected, but opposed, the effort to know him from nature 
and by speculation. He laid less stress on the dogma of the divine 
nature and the virgin birth than on the true humanity and the ethical 
development of Jesus, and on his office as the Savior of men. In his 
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post-existence the humanity of Christ was united with his divine nature 
and freed from the conditions of time and space. On this point 
Luther’s later views were deeply influenced by the exigencies of his 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The monograph is compactly written. 
The quotations from Luther are especially interesting. But Luther 
was a very practical man, and consequently changed his emphasis as 
the occasion that happened to engage him demanded. Quotations 
are, therefore, a less stable quantity with him than with a systematic 
theologian, and the real importance of a thought in his mind would 
have to be gauged by something more than the vigor of a passing 
expression. This fact and the evident interest of the author in estab- 
lishing points of similarity between Luther and Ritschl leave the reader 
a little uncertain about some of the most interesting conclusions of 
the book.— Die Anschauung der Reformatoren vom geistlichen Amte. Von 
Wilhelm Thomas. (Leipzig: Hofmann, 1901; pp. 45; M.1.) The 
pamphlet covers only a part of the subject. It deals only with the 
views of Melancthon, and the author reserves the larger subject for 
future investigations. Melancthon remained closer to the Roman 
church than Luther. Luther put his trust in the truth; Melancthon 
trusted largely in ecclesiastical order and institutions. With him the 
idea of the universal priesthood of believers receded even farther than 
with Luther. His conception of the church is more aristocratic. 
The ministry act; the people receive. He thought highly of the epis- 
copate, and considered personal confession and absolution quite 
essential to the welfare of the church. One of the most interesting 
sections of the pamphlet is a quotation from a letter written by Melanc- 
thon, in 1530, to Cardinal Campegius, in which he offers the submis- 
sion of the Protestants if only the pope is willing to concede a few 
things, like the cup for the laity and marriage for the priests ; or, if the 
pope cannot concede these, perhaps he might connive at them for a 
time. Osiander wrote about this time that Philip was so exhausted by 
labor and lack of sleep that he was quite despondent and had to be 
watched lest he concede things that all might rue. It was a good 
thing that Luther had a rotunder body and more red blood corpuscles. 
— WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


L’euvre de Calvin. Réponse a la Conférence prononcée par 
M. Brunefiére, le 17 Déc. 1901, au Victoria Hall 4 Genéve, par Ernest 
Stroeehlin. (Genéve: Kiindig, 1902; pp. 53; fr. 1.) The author of 
this response to a cogent attack on Calvin is not a Calvinist in theol- 
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ogy, and hence not able to take the strongest positions or to wield the 
stoutest weapons. He is like one who defends a stranger rather than 
a member of his own family, thrusting and parrying skilfully, but not 
with the whole soul. But his reply is adroit and shrewd, though it 
does not give us very profound views or teach us anything new. 
— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


The Hand of God in American History. A Study of National 
Politics. By Robert Ellis Thompson. (New York: Crowell & Co., 
1902; pp. 235; $1, wef.) The reader who takes up this book expecting 
to see God’s hand in a few momentous events on which the nation’s 
destiny turned will lay it down in disappointment. Instead, he will be 
treated to a well-nigh endless enumeration of the changes through 
which the republic has passed in its political, religious, social, and 
industrial development. In this multiplicity of details he will find no 
recognition of relative values, and he will look in vain for a few master- 
strokes, yielding a bold outline and impressively revealing the divine 
presence and control. The author is a patriot and an optimist, and 
he takes a Christian view of the operation of secondary causes; but 
his argument would have been more convincing had he wisely chosen 
a few of the decisive issues in which the hand of God is most strikingly 
manifest, and then bent his energies to showing their providential 
significance.— A Short History of Methodism. By John W. Boswell. 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the M. E. Church South, rgo1; 
pp. vii-+ 167; $0.60.) This is a brief popular account of the origin, 
organization, creed, ministry, ecclesiastical machinery, missionary and 
educational work, and branches of Methodism in the United States, 
It will serve as a useful compendium.— Breviarium Bothanum sive 
Portiforium secundum Usum Ecclesiae Cujusdem in Scotia. Printed froma 
MS. of the fifteenth century in the possession of John, Marquess of Bute, 
K. T. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900; pp. viii+ 722.) 
About the middle of the fifteenth century some scribe covered 347 
vellum leaves with a writing “small, very close, and full of contrac- 
tions.” He wrote his text “consecutively, without any breaks or 
divisions, or marks of the commencement or conclusion of sentences.” 
The hymns and poetry were written “in consecutive prose form.” This 
old manuscript, in oaken boards, with leather thongs, gnawed by mice, 
is a surviving relic of one of the ancient Scottish service books. It 
doubtless belonged originally to some cathedral. Its text generally 
follows the Use of Sarum, but there are numerous variations. The 
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English Book of Common Prayer covers much the same ground. The 
reformed church in Scotland broke more radically with the past, and 
its Book of Common Order shows few traces of the earlier uses. 
The editor has reproduced, in printed form, covering 700 double- 
column pages, this old Latin manuscript. In the printed volume the 
typography follows the modern usage. Italics take the place of the 
manuscript’s colored titles and directions, the matter is thrown into 
paragraphs, and the form in general is modernized, while otherwise 
adhering faithfully to the original copy.— Eri B. HuLBERT. 


Das Lutherische Einigungswerk. Beleuchtet von Alfred Resch 
Zweite Auflage. (Gotha: Schlossmann, 1902; pp. 30; M. 1.) Dr. 
Resch is known in this country chiefly by his Agrapha: Aussercano- 
nische Evangelienfragmente. In this pamphlet he appears in the field of 
practical ecclesiastical affairs. He is an ardent advocate of the “General 
Lutheran Conference,” and of its purpose to secure the organic union 
of all Lutheran bodies in one world-wide church. Much has been done 
already, it seems, to prepare the way. Dr. Resch writes with enthusi- 
asm.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Islam and Christianity: or, The Quran and the Bible. By a Mis- 
sionary. (New York: American Tract Society, 1901; pp. 225; $1.) 


This is a polemical treatise in the form of a letter written by the author 
to a Muslim friend who has been his teacher. In an earnest and 
charitable spirit it compares the doctrines and ethics of Islam with 
those of Christianity, invariably reaching, as we should expect, a con- 
clusion adverse to the Mohammedan system. Such a book serves a 
good purpose in furnishing missionaries with popular and easily 
available arguments when forced into controversy with Muslims. To 
neither scholarly Christians nor scholarly Mohammedans will it appear 
as the work of one qualified to undertake a scientific comparison of 
their respective religions. Its usefulness will be found in the practical 
emergencies of the mission field.— WALTER M. PatTon. 


The Task of the Theologian of Today. By E. Y. Mullins. (Address 
delivered at the opening of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
October 1, 1901, Louisville, Ky. Second edition; pp. 24.) The 
theologian’ is not to tear down the historic structure to make way for a 
reconstruction, but, rather, to build further on the historic foundations. 
Imperfections in theology are to be corrected by a closer conformity 
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to the teachings of the Bible. The testimony of Christian experience 
is changing and uncertain, hence cannot serve as the prime source of 
theology. While Dr. Mullins discusses higher criticism, the theory of 
evolution, and the nature of Christian experience courteously, we feel 
that he minimizes the difficulties which these create for a theologian 
who attempts to conform to the above program.— GERALD BIRNEY 
SMITH. 


A Primer of the Christian Religion. Based on the Teachings of 
Jesus, its Founder and Living Lord. By George Holley Gilbert. 
(New York: Macmillan; pp. 76; $1.) This little volume is beautifully 
published. It is also a welcome addition to the establishment of funda- 
mental religious truth in the light of intellectual change. The teach- 
ings are thoroughly evangelical, but the religious is emphasized rather 
than the metaphysical. The writer errs, if at all, on the side of caution 
and of traditional opinion. The only discussion in which, perhaps, a 
sense of disappointment may be felt, is that of the kingdom of God. 
Perhaps, also, a sense of disproportion is felt when we find “ Sunday” 
forming one of the eight divisions into which the treatment is divided. 
Yet no such work can be undertaken without exciting the reviewer’s 
feeling that it might have been done differently. Of course it might, 
but we are profoundly grateful that it has been done so well.—Tuos. 
C. HALL. 


Weltfrimmigkeit und Christentum. Von Gertrud Prellwitz. (Frei- 
burg i. Br.: Fehsenfeld, 1901; pp. vi-+-73; M. 0.80.) This essay is 
an attempt to show that what is sought in the traditional Christian 
conception of a world beyond ( Jenseits) is to be found in the world of 
life and experience (Déesseits). The traditional theology makes a dis- 
tinction between God and the world, and places God and the goal of 
human aspirations beyond the world of here and now. This is the 
result of an attempt to grasp the world in abstract thought instead of 
in living experience. The conceptions in which we formulate our 
experience are always an inadequate expression of the experience they 
represent. In the full reality of our experience we find the unity of 
God and the world. The limitations of the world are, then, only the 
limitations of the finite individual self. When we transcend these 
limitations and realize our self in its complete meaning, we find our- 
selves in harmony with the life about us, and at the same time find 
God in the world.— WARNER FITE. 
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Zur undogmatischen Glaubenslehre. WVortrage und Abhandlungen. 
Von Otto Dreyer. (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901; pp. 156; M. 2.) 
This volume consists of six brief treatises published as articles in Ger- 
man periodicals between 1874 and 1892. Though widely separated in 
writing and publication, they discuss closely related subjects and con- 
stitute a whole. The author holds, with Schleiermacher, that religion is 
feeling. This feeling depends, not upon conceptions, but upon one’s 
relation to God. The same essential relation gives always the same 
feeling in kind, whatever the nature of one’s conception. The con- 
ceptions of God and of his relations to the world are widely variant and 
ever changing, depending upon the degree of culture and the extent of 
knowledge, as also upon much else ; but faith, which is the principle of 
Christian life, and that love of God as the heavenly Father which, 
through Jesus Christ, is begotten and sustained in us, is the Christian 
life. Whatever is changeable and variant in creed statements cannot 
be in strictness a religious element, because religion in its own nature 
is unchangeable; cannot be a strictly Christian element, because the 
love of God in Jesus Christ is always and in all the same. Nothing 
can be a genuine doctrine of faith save the affirmation (in whatever 
form) of the realities on which depends the Christian love which is 
Christian life. The scientific investigation of these fundamental facts 
is proper, and the expression of the results in systematic form will fol- 


low. These results will unite in intellectual fellowship those who agree 
to them ; but they are not a bond of religious union, and must not be 
made tests of Christian or church fellowship. To make of them 
ecclesiastical dogmas is a mischief due to a confusion.—G. D. B. 
PEPPER. 


The Idea of God in Relation to Theology. By Eliphalet Allison Read. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900; pp. 67; $1.) 
In discussing the arguments for the existence of God, the author 
takes pains to point out their weakness as proofs to the intellect, but 
at the same time he points out their value to religious faith. He main- 
tains that belief in God is a natural instinct rather than a result of the 
reasoning process. He considers the contribution which Jesus made 
to the idea of God, when he designated him as Father, as of the 
highest significance for theology. It ought to be made the norm from 
which theology starts. However, this has not been the case in the past, 
as the writer very well shows by tracing the history of theology from 
Clement of Alexandria to Albrecht Ritschl— W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
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The Immortality of the Soul: A Protest. By Joseph Agar Beet. 
(New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1g01 ; pp. vi+ 115; $0.75.) 
The purpose of this little book, as the author plainly says, is to enter 
a protest against the doctrine of the essential immortality of all human 
beings, a doctrine which for centuries has been accepted and preached 
as divine truth taught in the Bible. Dr. Beet believes that the doc- 
trine is alien both to the phrase and thought of the Bible, and derived 
from Greek philosophy. His argument consists of the citation and 
analysis of the principal Bible passages that bear upon the subject, 
together with the teachings of Plato and the ancient Christian writers 
and of modern theologians. His conclusion is that the doctrine is not 
taught explicitly in any part of the Scriptures; further, that the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment which is taught in the New Testament 
does not necessarily involve endless torment, because it is quite con- 
sistent with cessation of existence. His position is thus the middle 
ground between the traditional one, on the one side, and that occu- 
pied by believers in conditional immortality, on the other. But while, 
according to Dr. Beet, the Bible does not explicitly teach the essential 
immortality of all men, and while it leaves the subject of the destiny of 
the wicked a mystery, the New Testament does teach that eternal life 
is the gift of God through Christ, and that ruin complete and final 
awaits those who reject the salvation He offers and persist in sin. Our 
space will not permit of our discussing the subject-matter of the book, 
but we may characterize it as a commendable effort at clear and pre- 
cise definition.— A. C. ZENOs. 


Orations and Addresses. By Richard Salter Storrs. (Boston: 
Pilgrim Press, 1901; pp. 593; $3, et.) Dr. Storrs was undoubtedly 
one of the leading preachers of the last century, and those who knew 
him personally, or through his writings, will be glad to have this col- 
lection of his selected orations and addresses. Of course, in the ora- 
tion of a true orator much is lost to the reader, because he can only 
imperfectly enter into its setting, and most of all he misses the touch 
of the great personality. But notwithstanding such defects these 
orations read very well, and the reader feels in them the “manliness” 
on which Dr. Storrs discourses so eloquently in the addresses on 
“‘ Manliness in the Scholar.” Other orations are : “Abraham Lincoln” — 
probably the best of them all; “The Early American Spirit ;” “The 
Declaration of Independence ;” “The Puritan Spirit ;” ‘Sources and 
Guarantees of Progress;” and ‘Commerce an Educator of Nations.” 
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The orations were all delivered on important occasions, and the fact 
that Dr. Storrs was invited to deliver them shows his firm hold on 
widely different classes of men. And this makes him an ideal for all 
young men who are entering the ministry. True, not many can reach 
his altitude ; but is it too much to expect that the minister in a small 
town should stand relatively as high in the estimation of the general 
public as Dr. Storrs stood in the great metropolis ?>—J. W. Moncrier. 


Ordination Addresses. By William Stubbs. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1901; pp. xvi-+ 327; $2.25.) One does not need 
to be an Anglican churchman or an American Episcopalian to know 
who Bishop Stubbs was. The author of the Constitutional History of 
England is known far and wide beyond the limits of his own com- 
munion. These addresses reveal him in his character as a Christian 
minister, and are well worth the careful reading of any preacher, or 
anyone intending to be a preacher. English bishops are in the habit 
of gathering together the young men whom they are to ordain, for a 
few days before ordination, at their palaces, and giving them a series of 
practical talks. These addresses were given to such assemblages of 
candidates for ordination. The English of the book is beautiful, the 
sentences full of deep thought mingled with great tenderness. Stimu- 
lating as they are, the words seem to drop from a father’s lips. The 
bishop does not shirk difficult problems, nor salve over any burn- 
ing questions, but he never loses sight of the direct application of 
the subject to those before him. How true these words are: ‘“ We are 
all ignorant, workmen with disproportional eye focus as regards truth, 
seeing in part and prophesying in part, and yet bound to strain after 
a futurity of revelation in which that which is in part shall be done 
away ; and are we not all in positions that make us liable to countless 
questions that we cannot answer, and called upon for peremptory deci- 
sions which we cannot enforce and absolute conclusions that we should 
find it impossible to authenticate?’”’ Here are some words on the Bible 
which are full of meaning: “We do not imagine that every detail 
of the sacred writings was so inspired as to keep them from all error, 
or that everything they wrote was equally matter of revelation. Far 
otherwise. We cannot but believe that their language, even at the high- 
est grade of inspiration, was and must be intelligible to those who 
wrote and read, and therefore limited and conditioned by their intelli- 
gence, and the story which they told such as would be possible to 
carry tradition from generation to generation with —as in all his- 
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tory — variations and aggregations and inconsistencies of detail which 
may amount, in non-essential things, to contradictions.” The volume 
is full of similar pregnant thoughts.—CLINTON LockKE. 


Scenes and Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord, with Thoughts on 
Preaching. By James H. Rigg. (London: Kelly, 1901; pp. vii+ 261; 
5s.) This volume contains fourteen essays that are thorough expo- 
sitions of some of the most interesting and fruitful passages of the 
gospels. The genesis of these essays is exceedingly interesting. The 
author of them has preached for more than half a century; usually 
without notes, but sometimes with a bare outline, he has often in 
popular discourse expounded to the people the passages of Scripture 
that are here unfolded. And now, when more than eighty years of 
age, he has wrought the substance of these well-digested extempo- 
raneous sermons into these excellent essays. His expositions, while 
popular, are scholarly. He writes with full appreciation of the best 
results of modern exegesis, while he evidently regards some of its more 
radical conclusions as untrustworthy. For example, he forcibly con- 
tends that no one but an eyewitness could have depicted the scenes 
presented to us in the gospel so long ascribed to John. In the last 
fifty-six pages of the volume the author rapidly sketches the history of 
preaching, and also judiciously discusses the three methods of pulpit 


delivery —reading, memorizing, and extemporizing — and clearly shows 
the superiority of the last—GaLusHA ANDERSON. 


The Old Gospel for the New Age. By H.C. G. Moule. (Chicago: 
Revell, 1902; pp. 239; $1, et.) ‘The Old Gospel for the New Age.” 
Shall it be the model life, or the sacrificial atonement? In this 
series of sermons, Dr. Moule gives his answer in the first chapter —the 
sermon from which the title of the book istaken. He does not under- 
estimate the model life, but he places in the forefront of the teaching 
needed today—zin his opinion—the atoning death of Jesus Christ. 
It is a sermon of rare simplicity and power. Here is the matter in a 
nutshell: “But for us sinners, these truths all roll their golden circles 
round the sun of the Atonement. The ‘innumerable benefits’ are all 
grouped within the blood-besprinkled precinct of the Passion. With- 
out Christ, who died for our sins, and having risen again, faith has no 
foothold, and conscience no rest, and hope no eastern window, and 
man knows neither himself nor God.” The other sermons vary in 
character, but all are in the strong vein of a truly great preacher.— 
WILLIAM H. GEISTWEIT. 
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Christianisme et socialisme. Par Frank Thomas. (Genéve: Jeheber, 
1902; pp. 119; fr. 1.50.) This booklet is a series of lectures given 
before a mixed assembly with the purpose of conciliating socialists and 
awakening the conscience of the church to its social duties. It makes 
no contribution to the subject, but is interesting as a sign of the times. 
—Social Institutions. By Denton J. Snider. (St. Louis: Sigma Pub- 
lishing Co., 1901 ; pp. 615; $1.50.) If one looks to find, under the 
title “‘ Social Institutions,” a treatise on social science, he will be dis- 
appointed; and yet there are interesting discussions of the psychology 
of social movements scattered through the volume. The influence of 
Hegel is seen in every chapter, and is acknowledged by the author 
(p. 42) ; but heis not slavishly followed. The movement of the institu- 
tional world is described as unfolding itself in three forms, the secular 
institution, the religious institution, and the educative institution. 
Each institution is treated in three directions: its positive element, 
its negative element, and its evolution. The family is regarded as the 
embryonic form of all later institutions; and the author’s treatment 
of the subject, in quaint, rare, partly obsolete, and only partly intelli- 
gible Hegelian terminology, presents a noble, spiritual, and sane ideal 
(pp- 59-168). To most students of sociology the author’s identification 
of “society” with the “economic body, the industrial order, the com- 
mercial world,” will appear to be very objectionable ; and his list of 
human “ wants”—food, raiment, and shelter — is decidedly brief, and not 
at all characteristically “human.” It is curious, sometimes amusing, 
to discover modern economic conceptions masked under the unusual 
phrases of the philosopher (pp. 164-335). The method of oracular 
assertion, so natural to a seer who disdains controversy, even with 
fellow-scholars, is conspicuous and frequent. For example, it is calmly 
declared (p. 359): ‘‘If God is the Father, then the son, who is man, 
is absolutely necessary to make him Father. Man is not better than 
his God, nor is God better than his man” (cf. pp. 463, 469). Criti- 
cism of such dogmas belongs to theology, not to sociology. The 
‘earning, the wide reading, the long meditation, and the serene 
temper of the scholar are everywhere apparent.—Praktisches Christen- 
tum. Vortrage aus der Inneren Mission. Von Theodor Schafer. Vierte 
Folge. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 203. M. 2.40.) The 
“Inner Mission ” is a title so happily chosen and so associated with the 
Christlike works which are the most convincing evidences of Christi- 
anity in our skeptical age, that we are fortunate in being able to adopt 
it almost literally into English speech. Already the scientific treat- 
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ment of the subject has found its way into the universities of Germany. 
The little collection of lectures in the volume now before us represents 
rather the plea of a technical expert than the systematic treatise of the 
academic hall. It is the fourth if a series published from the pen and 
heart of the gifted author of Leitfaden der Innern Mission, editor of 
the chief organ of the movement and director of the training institute 
for deaconesses at Altona. In the two lectures entitled “ Halbe und 
ganze Innere Mission” and “ Ein halbes Jahrhundert Innerer Mission,” 
one may study from the inside the progress of this form of philan- 
thropy and the criticism of its most intelligent leaders. The biograph- 
ical sketches are good examples of the method of: using life-histories to 
illustrate a work and arouse interest in service.—C. R. HENDERSON. 


Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent 
Classes,and of Their Social Treatment. By Charles Richmond Hender- 
son. (Second edition, enlarged and rewritten. Boston: Heath, 1901; 
Pp. 404; $1.50.) This new edition of what was a pioneer work is 
greatly enlarged and improved. It is the work of a diligent student, a 
well-known teacher, and a man of practical experience with his subjects. 
Professor Henderson is careful in statement, and his opinions are the 
result of a study of facts. They would, however, carrystill more weight 
if he had taken the reader a little more through the processes by which 
he himself has reached hisconclusions. His “ preaching” is good, but 
teaching might often be better. An alliterative title in popular use 
gives the author his working category, and he proceeds to adjust his 
work to his title, with the inevitable result of cramping, distorting, or 
omitting essential material, and leading to disregard of the demands 
of an inductive order of treatment. Inebriates get a very few pages; 
licentiousness even less ; and the divorced no mention at all. But the 
unemployed, the homeless, the poor, the blind, the deaf-mutes, the 
insane, the epileptic, and others are generally fully considered. And 
yet he says: ‘“ We are studying a science.” A good book in the field 
of philanthropy might easily have been made still better for that place, 
and also have become a first-rate text-book, had it been more scientifi- 
cally arranged.— SAMUEL W. DIKE. 





